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The Iliad and Odyffcy of Homer, tranfiated into Englifh blank 
Perfe, by Witham Cowper, E/q. (Continued from p. 249.) 


oy 


We objected, in our critique of laft month, to Mr. Cow- 

per’s affertion in regard to the impeccability of Homer. 
He is halt en and we think no lefs improperly fo, in 
regard to himfelf. ‘ The Englifh reader is to be admonith- 
ed'that the matter found in me, whether he like it or not, is 
found aljo in Homer, and that the matter not found in me, how 
much foever he may admire it, is found only in Mr. Popes I 
have omitted nothing: I have invented nothing.” When Mr. 
Cowper perfonifies what, in Homer, is merely an epithet, we 
certainly may: confider that perfonification as matter not found 
in Homer. Uljyfles calls a Grecian (Il. li. 201.) weak and 
cowardly, amzorcuss as. avaaus. In Mr. Cowper it is a daf-.- 
tard andadrone. Hector tells the ‘Trojan danies (II. vi. 294.) 
that © woe was on the wing ;’ the original * 1s wonang: de unde” 
EQN TO. Diomede exclaims, w ith “a voice like thunder,’ (II. 
viii. 108.) in Homer +, cus peainecy Oo s€onccve Weare often told 
of ‘ the flower of Ilium,’’and ‘ the flower = the hoft,’ but no 
fimilar phrafe is to be found in Homer. ¢ Scratch’ d her lily 
hand,” is an epithet neither in Homer nor Pope. The betas 


indeed, pleafantly amplifies the difafter of Venus: 
« Raz’d her foft hand (iiinn againy t) With this laditucsil eoanil: 


. © If deftruBion borne 
On wings of deftiny this day approach . 
The Grecians, they will fly our firit affault.’ 11. xii. g7. 


The figure is very bold, but not in Homer or Pope. 


AX&10 
Ou partes’, £1 tn coy oneeu meigar eoumtat. xii. 78. 





* Hom. yi. 24%. . + Hom. vi. 92. 
$ Hom. v. 425. . . 
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362 Cowper’s Tranflation of Homer. 
The words marked in Italics in the fubfequent euotatiens, 
may certainly be confidered as additions to the original. 


‘ Theltor next he fmote. 
He on his chariot- feat magnificent 
Low-cow’ring fat, a fear-diftraded form, 


And from his pa/4ed grafp the reins had fall’n.’ 
Il. xvi. 488. 





6 pasy evsecw eve Sipem 
Hoe adeis’ ex yao wrnyn peevac, ex e aga xeiewy 
Hye nixOnzay. 
now woe to Troy 
From Jove himfelf! her fate is on she wing. II, il. 39. 


Tewercs de unde egurras 





Ex tio. 
Again: 
* the heavens 
Sang them together with a trumpet’s voice.’ J}. xxi. 454. 
Apacs de codmyley meyag weavog. 
Therfites farcattically remarks, 


—* But hufh—Achilles lacks 
Himfelf the fpirit of a man; no gail 
Hath he within him, or his hand long fince 


Had ficpped that mouth, that it fhould {cof no more.’ 
Il. ii. 290, 





This is but a lax tranflation of 
Adha man’ ex Ayidns yodos deeriv, adda peedngsws. 
H yap av Alceson vey uraia Awkncase 
Then follows, 
‘ Thus mocking royal Agamemnon, {pake 
Therfites.’ 


wenn VELKIY AYELEevora Tracoee Aawy® 


It fhould be reproaching, not * mocking Agamemnon’ ¢he 


Pafior of his people. The phrafe is oriental, and often occurs, 


Here it fhould certainly have been retained, as an elevation 
of his character feems intended. ‘he fame endearing expref- 
fion in Ulyfles’ f{pirited anfwer, is cooly rendered, ‘ leader of 
the hoft,’ and the words following in Italics are not in the 
original. ; 

‘ If I find thee, as ev’n now, 
Raving and foaming at the lips again, 

May never man behold Ulyffes’ head 

On thefe my fhoulders more > Ii. ii. 332. 


It muft be confefled that Ulyfles concludes his f{peech, both 


in the original and the copy, more like a fcholding fchool-mif- 
trefs, 
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Cowper’s Tranflation of Homer. 363 
trefs, with her birchen rod, thana Grecian hero * menacing with 
the {ceptre of command. 


« Next 4is God 
Each man invoked: of the immortals Jim 
Whom be preferr'd > Tl, 11. 480. 








It would feem by this that the Greeks thought that each man 
had his peculiar tutelar divinity, as every one is fuppofed to have 
his particular faint, in fome Roman catholic countries, to 
whom he applies in cafes of great emergency. Itis a pity the 
erizinal does not more ftrongly countenance the idea, as it 
would tend to illuftrate, in a {triking manner, the fimilitude 
that has been pointed out between popery and paganifm. 

Adrog 2° adrw egr€s Gewy areiyeverawy, 
Evxouevog Gavaroy yt puytiv xas pawroy Agog. 

Thefe inftances which we have given, of Mr. Cowper's 
inventing or adding to the original, do not probably much 
affect his merit as atranflator. He fhould not, however, have 
afirmed fo pofitively that he had abftained from every thin 


of the kind. ‘The foilowing ones of omiffion ftand nearly in 
the fame predicament. 


‘ Then bore Pontonous to every gueft 


The brimming cup; they, where they fat, perform’d 
Libation due.’ Odyf. xiii. 66. 


Pontonous, in Homer, (xiii. 54.) mingles, as well as care 
ries the wine, which is offered in libation to all the heavenly 


deities. 


‘ Stand forth + O gueft, thou alfo prove thy {kill 
If any fuch thou boaftin games like ours.’ Odyf. viii. 177. 


The endearing title of father with which Laodamas, con- 
fonant to character, addrefles Ulyfles, is omitted here, and 
retained by Pope. 

The anfwer which the hero makes almoft immediately after 
to another youth, who had infulted him, may ferve to fhow 
that when Homer ri/es, Mr. Cowper fometimes not only vies 
with his great original in ftrength and energy, but, even in 
eloquence and fpirit, though ftrictly faithful, with Pope’s hizh- 
ly-finifhed and animated paraphrafe f. 


‘ To whom Ulyffes, frowning dark, replied, 
Thou haft ill fpoken, fir, and like a man 





* Pope, without deviating from the origina!, improvesthe meaning, and 
concludes the fpeech in a manner remarkably fpirited and fublime. ii. 320, 

+ Vid. Hom. Odyf. viii. 144. 

$ Odyf. viii. 183. 


@cz."" Regardlefs 











364 Cowper’s Tranflation of Homer. 


Regardlefs.whom he wrongs. ‘Therefore the Gods 
Give not endownients graceful in each kind, 

Of body, mind, and utt’rance, all to one. 

This man in figure lefs excells, yet Jove 

Crowns hia with eloquence ; his hearers charm’d 
Behold him, while with modeft confidence 

He bears the prize of fluent fpeech from all; 

And in the ftreets is gazed on as a God! 

Another, in his form the Pow’rs above 

Refemblés, but no grace around his word 

‘Twines itfelf elegant. So, thou in form 

Haft excellence to boaft; a God, employ’d 
_To make a-mafter-piece in human fhape, 

Could but produce proportions juft as thine ; 

Yet haf thou an untutor’d intellect. 

Thou much haft moved me; thy unhandfome phrafe 
Hath roufed my wrath; I am not, as thou fay’ 

A novice in thefe fporrs, but took the lead 

In all, while youth and ftrength were on my fide. 
But I am now in bands of forrow held, 

And of misfortune, having much endured 

In war, and buffetting the boitt?rous waves, 

Yet, though with mis’ry worn, I will effay 

My ftrength among you; for thy words had teeth 
Whofe bite hath pinch’d and pa zin’d me to the proof.’ 


When Ulyfles draws his oe it is faid that, 


Thro’ all the rings 
From firft to laft the Wed charg’d weapon flew, 
lffuing beyond.’ Odyf. xxi. 506. 


msrertwy & ee neeCcore wravray 
Wewtns ce REIS, dia O apemges nadGe Sugale ; 


>> & 


log yadrnosaens. 


We prefer the original epithet, which fignifes © weighty 
with brafs.” “I'he image of its almoft piercing through. the 
door, fhould certainly have been retained ; as it exemplifies the 
ftrength of Ulyties, and, confequently, tends to encourage 
him, and terrify the fuitors. seal has amplificd, but not in- 
judicioutfly : 


The whisving arrow vanifh’d from the ftring; 
Sung on direct, and thredded every ring. 
The folid gate its fury fcarcely bounds ; 
Pierc’d thro’ and thro’ the folid gate refounds.’ xxi. 461. 


Mr. Cowper mentions it as his ‘ chief boa/? that he has ad- 





* This appears rather too finical, as docs the well-known expreflion of espns; 
ederay being rendered § the ivory guard.” 
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Cowper’s Tranflation of Homer. 265 


hered cio/ely to the original.’ Many exceptions, might here, 
likewife, be made. Agamemnon thus rebukes his foldiers. 


‘ Oh Greeks! the fhame of Argos! arrow-doom’d! 
Blufe ye not! wherefore ftand you thus agha/, 
Like fawns which wearied after {couring wide 
The champaign, gaxe and pant, and can no more.” 
Il. iv. 283. 
The‘original rather fignifies; ‘Oh Greeks! brave archers 
(or fhoc ters of fatal arrows), now deferving reproach, have you 
ae reverence for yourfelves? Why thus motionlefs and ftupi- 
‘ied, like hinds, who after they are ‘tired with running over the 
wide plain, ftand ftill, and have no ftrength remaining.’ 
Agytint, (Opewent, EAeyAec, ww cececds ; 
Tie 6° atric sgnre relnmores, nure ves go 
Att e781 wey EXALOV, WOAE o¢ Weds 080 Seuss, , 
Eg2s’, wd aga tis oi peta deers yiyreras adn. Hom. iv. 242. 
¢ No man in all Phaacia fhall by force 


Detain thee. Jupiter him/elf forbid 2 Odyf, vil. 393. 


So Alcinous tells Ulyfles in the tranflation; but the reafon 
he afligns in Homer is, © becaufe fuch an action would be dif- 
pleafing to jupiter.’ 





—pun Tero pidoy ds wares yevorra 
* the blue-eyed Goddefs as upborne 
On eagle’s wings vanifhed’? Odyf. ili. 469, 





The original is in the form of an eagle. gum sdoucn. 
Pallas tells Ulyfies : " 


——‘ But I, who Leep 
Thee in all difficulties am divine.’ Odyf. xx. 52. 


This would induce us to underftand the reverfe of what is 


ameant. She does not ‘ keep’ but preferve or guard (@vaagw) 


him in ali difficulties. 
Alcinous fpeaks of Demodocus, the Bard, as one, 


‘ whom the Gods have blett 
With powers of fong deleftable, unmatch’d 
By any when his genius once is fired.’ Odyf, viii. 52. 





This circumftance is neither mentioned by Homer * nor 
Pope. When Ajax in the fhades ftalks away in fullen filence, 
Ulyiles fays, 

——* angry as he was 
I had prevailed even on him to {peak : 
Or had at leaft accofted him again.’ Odyf. x1. 691. 








* Hom. Odyf. iis oe 
Cc3 The 
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366 Cowper’s Tranflation of Homer. 


The fentiment in the laft line is very different from the boaft 
in that which precedes it ; and, in fact, is not countenanced by 
the original. ‘That merely fays, 

Evba x’ seme meorepny MEX oAoEVOS m MEV EYa TOY" 

Penelope thus excufes herielf to Ulyfles for having fufpected 

his identity. 


‘ For horror hath not ceafed to overwhelm 
My foul, lett fome falfe alien fhould, perchance 
Beguile me, for our houle draws numerous fuch.’ 
Odyf. xxiii. 225. 


This is a very lax tranflation, particularly of the laft line. 


Astt yas pros Bupsos evs ondercs piroiziv 
Feevyss, pan Tig pet Coorwy amare ‘T” Emeeroww 
Ed@uy, WorAus yae Kane uegdea CarsvEriy. 


Amphiareus is called (Odyf. xv. 295.) ‘a Demagogue re- 
nown’d.’ ‘This word is ufually ia to thofe who incite the 
people to mutiny: and it would have been more appropriate 


to Amphiareus, and true to the original, had awocge been ren- 
dered the ‘ Leader or Defender of his people.’ 


Jupiter grants to fome people 


‘ Wifdom which profits many, and which faves 
Whole cities oft, tho’ reverenc’d but by few.’ Il. xiii. 886. 


The original is not perfectly clear; but no way refembles 
this interpretation. It might rather be conftrued, * who pol- 
fefles it beft knows its ufe.” 





feadion Sex aures aveyver* 


When Jupiter mentions that Juno © c/a/hes with his coun- 
fels, evxaray, taken metaphorically, as Mr. Cowper fays, from 
the breaking of a fpear avainft a fhield,’ we have no objection 
to the word 3 but we cannot approve of it when ufed as fyno- 
nimous, which is often the cafe, for fight or engage. 





UsSegoy auTe aynronea® 


‘ Then will we claf again.’ 


The following pailage is defcriptive of fome young horfes 
whofe mothers had an intrigue with Boreas. 


| ¢ and all fo light of foot, 

That when they wanton’d in the fruitful field 

They fwept, and /napp’d it not, the golden ear, 

And when they wanton’d on the boundlefs deep, 

They ikimm’d the green wave’s frothy ridge, /ecure.’ 

Il. xx. 283. 





At ore ev oxsgrmer am: Certwcoy agugar, 
Axgey sm avOsginay xagmoy Oecv, eds xxTEXAOY® 


AA 
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Cowper’s Tranflation of Homer. 367. 
ADA ore 34 cmerwen Em suze vot Oararcns, 
Axgsy EWb enyjasvog BAO ToAssio Seernoy’ 

Lines intended to give an idea of velocity fhould not have 
been clogged and ftiftened by inverfions. ‘They are tranflated 
very differently by Virgil (Ain, vii. 808.), and by Pope (Il. xx. 
270.) 

Ovx av emer” Odvens y' Egsoere Beotog @dros* 

Ov rote y wd Odvonos ayaccomed’ esdog wovres, Hom. Il, iii. 223, 
‘ None then might match Ulyffes; leifure, then 

Found none to wonder at his zoble form.’ 269. 


We fhould fufpe& this tranflation of being the reverfe to 
what was meant. Antenor defcribes the very aukward ap- 
pearance of Ulyfles when he began to {peak : * you would at 
firft, fays he, have taken him for a fool or madman, but fo foon 
as you had heard his graceful elocution, them you would have 
thought no one equal to Ulyfles: you would not have exprefled 
any furprize at his flrange appearance.’ 


© Menelaus .°6 4 2 20's . with a lance 
His throat tranfpiercing while-ere&t be rode.’ Il. v. 685. 


The original feems perfectly the reverfe—esaor’ eyxer wee: he 
wounded him ¢ while ftanding,’ 1. e. in his chariot preparing 
to attack Menelaus. The charioteer is immediately afterwards 
killed by Antiochus, as Mr. Cowper renders it, ‘ da/hed by 
a ftone.’? In another place Ulyfles kills a warrior : 





¢ from his courfers’ backs 
Alighting fwift.? Il. xi. 515. 


The phrafe feems to imply that he was difmounting, but we 
are not to fuppofe that the art of riding on horfeback was known, 
at leaft practifed by any of the heroes, during the fiege of Troy. 
The phrafe in Homer is, x26” iraay aiézvta, and might be ren- 
dered, rufhing on with or from his horfes. A particular paf- 
fage, both in the Iliad and Odyffey, may feem, at firft view, to 
countenance the idea that fome did ride on horfeback at this 
time. Hector is defcribed, as 


* feats wonderful of fpear 
And horfemanhhip atchieving.’ Il, xi. 609. 





The expreffion probably favors a little too much of Aftley’s 
equeftrian exhibitions, but we believe it thoroughly cgnfonant 
to the original fenfe. ‘ Feats of horfemanfhip,’ were heid in 
admiration, whether they rode or not, during the fiege. A man 
is celebrated (Il. xv. 825.) for his expertnefs in fpringing from 
horfe to horfe, when driving rapidly a chariot and four—could 
a pupil of Aftley’s do more ? In the Odyfley, likewife, the Tro- 
jans are defcribed as 

Cc4 * nimble 








368 Cowper’s Tranflaiion of Homer. 


* nimble vaulters on the backs of feeds.’ 
Odyf. xvili. 317. 





Tew wkumodwy EmsenToges. 


Here, likewife, we fhould underftand, as the aaa feems 
to intimate, that the Trojans are not eau for their fkill 
in riding, but tricks of horfemanfhip. Had the former been in 
ufe during this fiege, we cannot fuppofe that fo accurate ay 
obferver and mannerift as Homer, would have omitted, or 
doubtfully alluded to, a circumftance which would ‘have en- 
abled him to have diverfified his fcenes of battle by a great va- 
riety of additional picturefque imagery. 

The horfes, to continue our digreffive fubje@, which Dio-. 
mede takes from AEneas, Tewiot sae. and with which he after- 
wards contends in the chariot-race (Il. xxtii. 377,); are con- 
{tantly ftyled ‘ the fteeds of Troy’ by Mr. Cowper, and 
‘ the fteeds of Tros’ by Mr. Pope, which we contfider as their 
moft appropriate term. Their defcent from the immortal {teeds, 
given by Jove to Tros, is mentioned in the fifth book. Dio- 
mede often boafts of their pedigree, and appears as fond of hor- 
fes as a Newmarket peer, and eminently knowing in heroic 
and equeftrian genealogy. We fhall here drop ‘the fubject, 
left the reader fhouid {ufpe& us of being deeper in the turf 
than in. Homer; we hope,..however, he will excufe us in 
making a farther remark relative to this {pirited hero. When 
he attacks Mars and Apollo, the phrafe is, Azizow io; ¢ ar- 
dent as agod.’ Thefe deities, likewife, ufe the fame expreffion 
when complaining of his audacity (Il. v. paffim.). According 
to the common acceptation of the word and aét, indeed, 
¢ like a devil’ appears to be not only the moft literal but moft 
{uitable tranflation: Mr. Cowper accordingly, when’ Patro- 
clus makes great deyaftation among his enemies, and when he 

erfifts in ftorming the walls of ‘Troy, though guarded by 
Apollo (il. xvi. 858. ), renders the phrafe © Dzmon-like:? 
Phoenix likewife, when he advifes Achilles not to imitate the 
example of Meleager, fays, 


€ follow thou 
No Demon, who would tempt thee to a courle 
Like his.” ‘Il. ix. 748. 


The idea, however, which the word Demon here conveys is 





not exactly that of Homer. It gives us rather the notion of 


an evil [pirit according ta the Chriftian fyftem: fuch as Hora- 
tio apprehended the ghoft’ of Hamlet’s father to be. Plutarch 
afferts that Homer mecca’ the idea of a good and bad De- 
mon or Genius attending each individual: but he conftantly 
ufes Oc; and Datuar ingifferently, as exprefiive of the fame 


meaning. 
When 
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When Agamemnon in the fhades enquires of Ulyffes, whe- 
ther his fon Oreftes was in Pylos, Orchomenos, or Sparta, he 
receives this abrupt anfwer. 


« Atrides afk not me whether he live, 
Or have already died, I nothing know; 
Mere words are vanity, and better /pared.’ Odyf. xi. 560. 


This neither agrees with the tender melancholy they are fup- 
pefed to experience during this interview, and ¢ the tears they 
hed diiconfolate’ .in the next line ; nor with the original, which 
rendered ueray | is, ¢ Why do you afk me concerning thefe 
things? For I know not whether your fon is alive or dead.— 
It is wrong to give vain and groundlefs information. 


Kaxov y avenwrkia Bakery. 
Two vulturs are faid to prey on the liver of Tityus. 


‘ nor fafficed his hands 
To frey them thence.” Odyf. x. 709. 





What is ‘ fray ?? the original word is awayyvero, drive them 
away. 





Simular of the dead.? Odyf. xxiv. 14. 


Images or fhadows (e:dwaa) would have given a jufter idea 
of the deceafed fuitors. A fimular is a counterfeit: and furely 
Mr. Cowper would not have us here underftand it in the fame 
fenfe with Falftaii. *‘ Todie is to be a counterfeit; for he is 
but the counterfeit of a man who hath not the life of a man.’ 

Homer celebrates Achilles for his {wiftnefs, but never ftyles 
him, as Mr. Cowper does, -‘ the iwifteft of the fwift.’ (Il. i. 
101.) Nor does that hero call Agamemnon ‘a fhamelefs wolf’ 
(xuvwma), nor © face of flint’ (usy’ avaides), in Homer (Il. i. 
195-6). Nor, in the line preceding, is ‘ vale-darkning” the 
exact word for cxicsvta. Mountains may be /Zady without overy- 
fhadowing the adjacent valleys. 

It would be endlefs to point out all the little deviations of this 
kind which occur in Mr. Cowper’s tranflation, and which but 
for ‘his chicf boaft of clofely adhering to the original,’ might, 
jn general, be eafily excufed. 

‘That the language is not always very highly polifhed muft be 
fufficiently obvious. Mr. Cowper likewife is fully fenfible of 
it; and © to obviate uncandid criticifm,’ declares, 


‘ To thofe who fhall be inclined to tell me hereafter that my 
diction is often plain and unelevated, I reply beforehand that I 
know it—thatit would be abfurd were it otherwife, and that Ho- 
mer himfelf ftands in the fame predicament, In fac, it is one 
of 








370 Cowper’s Tranflation of Homer. 


of his numbcrlefs excellencies, and a point in which his judg. 
ment never fails him, that he is grand and lofty always in the 
right place, and knows infallibly how to rife and fall with his 
fabjeét.’ 


We may admit this of Homer; but it muft alfo be allowed 
that, in the tamer parts of his poems, there is a mufical flow, 
a fonorous cadence, or happy difpofition of words, that charms 
the reader’s ear, and renders him infentible to the poverty of 
the fubject. Mr. Cowper’s language, though plain, is com- 
monly forcible, the turn of many fentences is truly claflical, 
and his numbers often happily varied: but we generally look in 
vain for the long majeftic march, or liquid flow of harmony, 
that cheers us amidft fcenes which would otherwife but faintly 
intereft the mind. Homer, doubtlefs, poflefled an amazing exu- 
berxance ofinvention; and his two poems exhibit an infinite va- 
riety of defcription, both as to imagery and character ; but an al- 
moft perpetual continuance or renewal of figures augutt or beau- 
tiful, of fituations new or ftriking, is requilite to fuftain the dig- 
pity or energy of blank verfe, when continued through a long 
fucceftion of pages, fo as to gratify the reader’s mind, or intereft 
his attention. “As this excellence belongs not even to the ori- 
ginal, it cannot be expected in a clofe tranflation. Meafured 
profe, where fidelity is the great object, muft frequently occur, 
and either Truth or Poetry. ‘be thrown into the back- ground. 
Yo palliate this evil, where the ftrength of the fentiment or 
grandeur of the incident would not fupport the diction, Mr. 
Cowper often endeavours, by a cilafiical combination or diffo- 
ciation, by trantpofition or inverfion, to add fome degree of 
force and vigour toit. Double negatives have taken fome root 
in our poetic foil, by Milton’s having tranfplanted them from 
the Greek; and would, on that account a slean, have been, at leaift, 
excufable. They were fometimes, however, ufed by more an- 
cient poets.. In Fletcher’s § Mad Lover,’ one of the charace 
ters fays, 

‘ Nor none dare difobey.? 


Such are the following : 
‘ Nor Thetis not complied.” 
—-—* nor our return 
From Ades knew not Circe.? 


Some phrafes of a fimilar kind add grace and dignity to the 
diftion. ‘The inverfions fprinkled through the following beau- 
tiful lines, heizhten greatly their effect. The Trojans prepare 
to force the Grecian entrenchments ; and 


—‘ while they prefs*d to pafs, they fpied a bird 
Sublime in air, an eagle. Right between 
Both 
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Both hofts he foar’d (the Trojan on his left) , 
A ferpent bearing in his pounces clutch’d 
Enormous, dripping blood, but lively ftill 

And mindful of revenge; for from beneath 

The eagle’s breaft, updarting fierce his head, 

Fatt by the throat he ftruck him; anguifh-fick 

The eagle caft him down into the {pace 

Between the hofts, and, clanging loud his plumes, 
As the wind bore him, floated far away. 

Shudder’d the Trojans viewing at their feet 

The fpotted ferpent ominous.’ 





Many peculiar arrangements of expreffion might be feleCted, 

perfectly unexceptionable ; but they tend very often to obfcu- 

rity, fometimes to abfurdity. Antenor advifes that Helen 
fhould be reftored to Menelaus : 


« And hope I none conceive that aught by as 
Defigned fhall profper, unlefs fo be done.’ 


© Who hath of late beneath Alcinous’ roof 
Our king arrived.’ Odyf, viii. 15. 





‘ Her fnowy arms her darling fon around 
She threw maternal.’ Il. v. 363. 


‘ From the fhores 
Call’d of Abydus, famed for fleeteft mares, 
Democoon,’———-I], iv. 594. 








What tangled fkains are thefe to unravel? Again: 


* Had not creft-tofling He&or huge perceiv’d 
The havoc.’ II. v. 805. 


Unlefs we refer to the original, we know not whether. 
© huge’ is to be applied to the havoc or to Hector, 





Thou art young; and were myfelf 
Thy father, thou fhouldft be my lateft born.’ Il. ix. 68, 


This reads like an enigma. The original fignifies, ¢ in re- 
gard to years you might be my youngeft fon.’ 





‘ that, by the will of Jove 
We may efcape, perchance, this death, fecure.’ 
Odyf. xii. 254. 


This fentence is inexplicable. If /ecure by the will of Jove, 
there could be no chance of their perifhing. ‘There is not, 
however, a word of /ecurity in the original. Hom. xii. 215. 


« Sol; then ftriding large, the fpirit thence 
Withdrew of {wift /Eacides, along 


The 
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The hoary mead pacing, with joy elate 
That I had éaxon’s deal his fon’s renown.’ 
Odyf. xi. 658. 


Befides the inverfions, we diflike that an ‘ hoary mead’ fhould 
be fubftituted for a ‘ a meadow of afphodel ;’ an herb ufualiy 
planted, as the note tells us, round the tombs of the deceafed. 
Thence it became appropriated by the poets to the fhadowy 
regions. § Blazon’d bright’ is not in unifon with the fimplicity 
of the original. “Hom: xi. 536. 





« his ample cheft (i. e. a lion’s) 
With gory drops, and his broad cheeks are hung. 
Tremendous fpectacle.’’ Odyf. xxii. 469. 


A chet hung with drops of blood, and broad cheeks alfo, 
which is the natural conftruction, mutt be, indeed, a tremeny 
dous fpectacle |. 


—-* foremolt ran 


Quefting the hounds.’ Odyf. xix, 543. 


Exclufive of the inverfion, our reviewer, in the hunting de- 
partment, objects to the tranflation of 


by IN ECEVYOYTED HUYES niz ave 


Spanicls, he fays, que? at the ftarting or fpringing of game, 


but hounds always openy as in the prefent circumfta tance, during 
the chace. 


———* nor for all the brave 
Of my own brothers.’ Il. vi. 550. i. e. For ail my 
brave brothers. : . 


The language fuffers more from fuch diftortions to prevent 
its finking into profe, than might have been required for the 
fetters of rhyme, againft which Mr. Cowper fo elaborately de- 
claims in his Preface. He there, not only § pleads guilty’ (if 
‘we may ufe the phrafe, when he glories i in his confeffion) to a 
charge that might be urged againit him, ¢ of his diction’s being 
often plain and unelevated, and of his numbers having .now and 
then an ugly hitch in their gait, ungraceful initfelf, and incon- 
venient-to the reader ;” but likewife vindicates his “ufe of them. 
© The truth is, fays he, in regard to his limping lines, 


——* that not one of them all efcaped me, but, fuch as they are» 
‘they were all made fuch with a wilful intention. In poems of 
‘great length there is no blemifh more to be feared than famenefs of 
‘numbers, and every art is ufeful by which it may be avoided. A 
line, rough in itfelf, has yet its recommendations ; it faves the 
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ear the pain of an irkfome monotony, and feems even to add 
greater {mocthnefs to others.’ 


We are ready to acknowledge that Mr. Cowper fometimes 
roughens his: lines with fuccefs, and they prove an excellent 
accompaniment to the fentiment: we feel their force when 


Ulyifes ftruggles for life, and 


—-—* the rough rocks clafping, ftripp’d his hands 
Bare, and the billows now cheaed him again. 
Odyf. V. 522. 
And, again, when the hero beheld Sifyphus : 


‘ Thrufting before him, frenuous, a vaft rock. 
With hands and feet ftreggling, he thoved the ftone 
Up to ahill-top; but the fteep well-nigh 
Vanguifh’d, by fome great force repulied, the mafs 
Ruth’d again, obftinate, down to the plain.’ 


We are fenfibly ftruck with the laborious exertions in the 
firft lines, and the laft, like its Greek model, jumps along with 
the utmoit velocity. ‘But the meaning contained in thelé has 
no connexion with fuch accelerated or irregular motion. 


‘ When Polybus’ fon Eurymachus began.’ 

Nae Odyf. xvi. 405. 
© will the earth hide 
Many a lewd reveller at thy expence.’? Odyf. xv. 40. 


* Jupiter even thou art falfe become, 
And altogether fo.’ Il. xu. 216. 


In a long poem we have muft not expect a conftant fuc- 
ceffion of faultlefs lines: yet we can fee no reafon why mufical 
periods might not be placed, according to the author’s abili- 
ties, interchangeably i in different parts of different lines, a fum- 
mo ufque ad imum, fo as not to difguft the reader with too 
level a ftream of harmony; why flat and feeble pallages 
muft be introduced for the fake of variety. A fublime 
one, in the midft of a tedious and dull narrative, will, 
doubslets, affect the mind more forcibly by the con 
trait ; and an unexpected vale of fertility, in the midft of a 
defert, will pleafe .the traveller’s eye more than a fucceffion 
of fine objects in a rich and well-cultivated country. Yet 
Dante is not, therefore, fuperior to Taffo, nor an Arabian 
wildernefs to the fruitful plains of England. But £ Milton;’ 

Mr. Cowper adds, ‘ whofe ear and tafte were exquifite, has 





exemplified inhis Paradife Loft, the effect of this practice fre- 


quently.” Mr. Cowper, however, muft know ‘that -many 


pallages i in 1 Milton are not approved, but excufed, on accourit 
of 
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of the fuperior excellency of others. It would be difficult to 
point out the advantage which any lines, preceding or follow- 
ing {uch as thefe, can obtain by comparifon or contratt. 


« Latcna, illuftrious concubine of Jove.’ 


* When now they had all purified, and no fpot 
Could now be feen or blemifh more.’ Odyf. v. 113. 


* Befide the fofs, pondering the event.” II. xii. 248. 
‘ Stichius and Meneftheus leaders both.’ Il. xiii. 242. 
‘ whom the had born | 
Herfeif to Anchifes paituring his herds.’ Il. ve 362. 
——* and himfelf 

Lay on his back, clamouring in the duft.? Odyf, xviii. 495. 
* while others ran 
To and fro’ occupied about a fheep 
New paflur’d.’ I]. xxiv. 160. 

——* as I have heard 
Lately in yon neighbouring opulent land.’ Odyf, xix. 389. 
‘« On an undreff’d hide 


Repofed, where we threw covering over him.’ 
Odyf. xx. 171. 











What a clufter of confonants are here affembled in lefs than 
two lines ! 
——‘ thou haft err’d, nor know’? 
At all my doom from Jove, as thou pretend'/, 
But jeer’, &c.? Ik. xxi. 323. 


So fays Heétor to Achilles: who, not long after, accofts 
him in his own ftyle, and gives him a ‘Rowland for his Oliver. 


—--—‘ thou had’ once far other hopes 
And ftripping flain Patroclus, thought’? thee fafe ; 
Nor car’a’/? for abfent me.’ II. xxii. 381. 


To exhibit fuch lines for the fake of adding to the effec of 
others, reminds us of the policy of Bayes, who profeffed his ha- 
ving defignedly underwritten one character to ‘fet off’ the excel~ 
lency of the reft, 

(Io be concluded in the Appendix.) 





44 Voyage to the South vg undertaken by Command of his 
Majefly, for the Purpofe of conveying the Bread-Fruit Tree 
to the Weft Indies, in his Majefty’s Ship Bounty, commanded 
by Lieut. W. Bligh. 4te 125. boards. Nicol. 1792. 

We have often had occafion to mention the voyage under- 

taken to carry the moft ufeful vegetable of the tropical 


iflands of the Pacific Ocean to thofe of the Atlantic. The 
v] breade 
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bread-fruit tree is an objeét of the utmoft importance; and 
the attempt, though from an unfufpected misfortune it at farit 
mifcarried, muft be confidered as the fuggeftion of the mott 
unbounded benevolence, conducted with the moit extenfive 
views, and productive of the greateft advantages. ‘The voy- 
age has been fignalifed alfo by the intrepidity of the captain, 
who traverfed the Pacific Ocean in an open boat; and if, as 
has been faid, one of the mutinous feamen, while captain 
Bligh was going into the boat, obferved with an oath, that 
he would find his way home, it muft be confidered as a fpon- 
taneous teftimony of his general character for {pirit and refo- 
lution. ‘The narrative of this fingular voyage occurs in our 
Lxxth vol. p. §36, and it is republifhed in the prefent work, 
with fome corre€tions and elucidations. But thofe who poffefs 
it may, if they pleafe, purchafe the reft of the voyage with- 
out this addition. 

The defcription of the fhip is the fubje@ of the firft chap- 
ter,—of a fhip, for the firft time in the annals of the marine, 
changed to a confervatory, whofe great cabin was a green, and 
occafionally a hot-houfe. There were other fubordinate views 
of general utility in this voyage, which it is not neceflary.to 
mention at prefent: on the whole, the inftruCtions and the 
management feem to have been dictated with great {kill and 
humanity. The firft defign was to go round the fouthera 
promontory of America; but the veficl was not ready in pro- 
per time; and, when they reached Cape Horn, the wefterly 
winds were already fet in with violence; they went therefore 
to the Cape of Good Hope, and reached at laft Otaheite, by 
a circuitous voyage; but fuch was the expedition that, reckon- 
ing the {pace ran by direct and contrary courfes, its extent was 
27,086 miles, and at the rate of 108 miles every 24 hours. 
But we fhall follow our enterprifing navigator more particular- 
ly, and pick up a few of the more generally interefting events 
in this track. 

The bread-fruit tree is firft defcribed, from the accounts of 
different voyagers, and a fection of it is delineated. ‘The de- 
{cription is now, however, in the hands of the greater part of 
our readers. Captain Bligh imitated his great friend captain 
Cook in dividing his crew into three watches, airing the hold 
and drying it every day with fire. ‘The event was, as might 
be expected, his crew was uncommonly healthy; and, even 
after the fevere trials in endeavouring to weather Cape Horn 
inthe moft ftormy weather, rheumatifm was almoft the only 
difeafe. One-man died, in confequence feemingly of a nerve 
ous complaint from a puncture of the tendon or nerve in bleed- 
ing. When they reached the fouthern latitudes, their live 
ftock were deftroyed, and the hogs only were hardy enough te 
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bear the feverity of the weather. ‘The albatrofles and pi:ttada 
birds were lean and fifhy; but, when caught and fed a little 
while in coops, they were found to be fcarcely inferior to 
geefe and ducks. The foundings of the coaft of America, 
trom 36° fouth latitude to the fouthward, capt. Bligh tells us, 
are very convenient to judge of the diftance of thips from the 
land, as there are often thick fogs near the coaft. ‘ To go 
through the Straits of Le Maire muft undoubtedly, he adds, 
fhorten the paflage, as all the diftance faved is fo much gain- 
ed to the weftward ; and I am informed that feveral harbours 
have been lately difcovered, by the South Sea whalers, on the 
north fide of Staten Ifland, that afford fafe anchorage, with 
fupplies of wood and water.” OfPCape Horn, the fituation 
of the fhip did not feem to be affected by the currents. Cap- 
tain Bligh did not fall in with the iflands of Triftan de Cunha, 
and he fufpects that Mr. Dalrymple’s plans are correét, where 
thefe iflands are placed a little more to the north than in the 


other charts. From the narrative of the events at the Cape, 


we fhall felect the only account that has been procured, of the 
unfortunate furvivors of the Grofvenor Indiaman. 


‘ During our ftay here, I took care to procure feeds and plants 
that would be valuable at Oraheite, and the different places we 
might touch at in our way thither. In this I was greatly aflifted 
by colonel Gordon, the commander of the troops. In company 
with this gentleman, the lofs of the Grofvenor Eaft Indiaman was 
mentioned: on this fubje&, colonel Gordon expreffed great con- 
¢ern, that from any thing he had faid, hopes were ftill entertained 
to flatter the affectionate wifhes of the furviving friends of thofe 
unfortunate people. He faid that, in his travels in the Caffre 
country, he had met with a native who defcribed to him, that 
there was a white woman among his countrymen, who had a child, 
and that fhe frequently embraced the child, and cried moft vio- 
lentty. This was all he (the colonel) could underftand ; and, 
being then on his return home, with his health much impaired by 
fatigue, the only thing that he could do, was to makea fiiend of 
the native, by prefents, and promifes of reward, on condition 
that he would take a letter to this woman, and bring him back an 
anfwer. Accordingly he wrote letters in Englith, French, and 
Dutch, defiring, that -fome fign or mark might be returned, ei- 
ther by writing with a burnt flick, or by any means fhe fhould be 
able to devife, to fatisfy him that fhe was there ; and that on res 
ceiving fuch token from her, every effort fhould be made to en- 
fure her fafety and efcape. But the Caffre, although apparently 
delighted with the commiffion which he had undertaken, never 
returned, nor has the colonel ever heard any thing more of him, 
though he had been inftructed in methods of conveying information 
through the Hottentot country, 
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* To this account, that I may not again have occafion to in- 
troduce fo melancholy a fubje&t, I fhall add the little informaticn 
{ received refpecting it, when I re-vifited the Cape, in my re urn 
towards Europe.—A renutable farmer, of the name of Holhoufen, 
who lives at Swellendam, eight days journey from the Cape, had 
information from fome Caffre Huttentots, that at a crawl, or vil- 
lage, in their country, there were white men and women; On 
this imtelhyence, Mr. Hoihoufen afked permifion of the governor 
to make an expedition, with fome of the farmers, into the couns 
try, requiring a thoufand rix-doilars to bear his expences, The 
governor referred him to Mr. Wocke, the landros of Grave-ren- 
net, anew colony, in his way. But from the place where Mr. 
Holhoufen lives, to the landvos, Mr. Wocke’s refidence, is a 
month’s jouiney, which he did not chufe to undertake at an une 
certainty, as Mr. Wocke might have ditapproved of the enters 
prize. It was in October lait that Mr. Holhoufen offered to go 
on this fervice. He was oné of the party who went along the fea- 
coaft in fearch of thefe unfortunate people, when a few of thern 
firit made their appearance atthe Cape. Jam however informed, 
that the Dutch farmers are fond of making expeditions into the 
country, that they may have opportunities of taking away cattle ; 
and this, I apprehend, to be one of the chief realous why under- 
takings of this kind are not encouraged.’ 


The latitude of the Cape, our author thinks, is correétl 
fet down by major Rennell, confidering the Cape to be the 
fouthernmott point of land between Table Bay and Falfe Bay. 
Captain Bligh, from many obfervations with good inftruments, 
found it to be in lat. 34° 23/fouth. ‘The time-keeper anfwer- 
ed, on trial, very well: it varied only 3) 23.”23; lofing about 
3” per day. 

From the Cape, the Bounty proceeded to Van Diemen’s 
Land, and the following meteorological obfervations merit be- 
ing particularly tranfcribed. 


« In our paflage from the Cape of Good Hope, the winds 
were moitly from the weftward, with very boifterous weather: but 
one great advantage, that this feafon of the year has over the 
fummer months is, in being free from fogs. _T have already re- 
marked, that the approach of ftrong foutherly winds is announced 
by many kinds of birds of the albatrofs or petterel tribe, and the 
abatement of the gale, or a fhift of wind to the northward, by 
their keeping away. The thermometer alfo very quickly fhews 
when a change of thefe winds may be expected, by varying fome- 
times fix and feven degrees in its height. I have reafon to believe, 
that after we paffed the ifland St. Paul, there was a weatherly 
current; the fhip being every day to the weitward of the reck- 
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oning, which in the whole, from St. Paul to Van Diemen’s land, 


made a difference of four degrees between the longitude by the 
reckoning and the true longitude.’ 


They landed in Adventure Bay, where no Europeans feem 
to have vifited fince our author and captain Cook were there in 
1777. ‘The traces of captain Furncaux’s vifit in 1773, viz. 
the name cut with a knife on a dead tree, fhow the durability 
of the wood: the marks are not enlarged, fo that the tree has 
not fince been in a growing ftate, and are not in the lea{t ob- 
literated. On the eaft fide of the bay, in a tolerably fafe fitu- 
ation, our voyagers planted three fine young apple-trees, nine 
vines, fix plantain trees, a number of orange and lemon feeds, 
various other fruit feeds and ftones, and two forts of Indian 
corn. We truft that it wiil be a common obfervation in fu- 
ture, when the voyager finds numerous unexpected fruits on 
a diftant fhore, that it is a fign the Englifh have previoufly 
wifited the coait. ‘They faw fome of the natives s, and one that 
they had formerly particularly noticed; but they add little to 


‘the accounts of their predeceffors. 


At Otaheite they find the fame generous friendly reception 
that the firft voyagers experienced. ‘The diligence of travel- 
‘lers and bookmakers have not left much to be gleaned in this 
field; but we muft not defpife the account of an author who 
identis to have obferved with care, and related with fidelity. 

One of the earlieft objects of curiofity will probably be the 
‘fate of the cattle, and the gardens left by captain Cook. ‘This vo- 
latile inconfiderate race have greatly neglected both; and, what 
“neglect has not injured, their enemies, led probably by the re- 
port of thefe new riches, have deftroyed. A bull and a cow, how- 
ever, remain, but they were abfurdly feparated in different 


‘ iflands *; fome goats are now caught in a wild ftate, and there are 
{till a few theep, but not apparently very healthy and profperous. 


‘The vegetables carried there are greatly leflened; yet va- 
_Tious articles remain, particularly fhaddock-trees, pine-apples, 
fome underground peafe and Indian corn. Capt. Bligh has 
. reftored the bull to his mate, added to their ftock of fruits and 
plants, and by every judicious meafure endeavoured to convince 
the iflanders of the importance of thefe treafures. Omaiis dead, 
and fortunately his riches were not fatal to him: his death was 
natural. Otoo, the former chief, is now called Tinah, and his 
late appellation is transferred to his eldeft fon. He is now 
about 35. fix feet four inches in height, and proportionally 


_dtout. Iddeah is alfo much above the common fize of Ota- 





* There were eight calves and ten lambs carried by the p: ‘underers to Eime¢o, 
_ but it is not known Ww hether they have been eaten, oF fuftered to increafe. 
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heitan women, unufually intelligent, and it feems is a dextrous 
wreitler. Women contend with women in this exercife in 
their occafional entertainments, and it fometimes happens that 
they conteft the prize with men: Iddeah, the Zenobia of the 
Society Iflands, is one of the heroines of this clafs. 

The hogs of Otaheite are larger than ufual, from the mixture 
of the European breed; but the natives will neither eat the 
flefh of goats, nor drink their milk.—The following remarks 
concerning the Arreoys, though not wholly new, are fingular 


and curious. . 


‘ Afier dinner, Tinah invited me to accompany him with a pre- 
fent of provifions,to a party of the Arreoys, a fociety defcribed 
in the account of the former voyages: ia this ceremony he made: 
me the principal perfon. Our way to the place where the offering 
was to be made, was by the fide of a river, along the banks of 
which I had always walked before this time ; but on the prefent 
occafion a canoe was provided for me, and dragged by eight men. 
On arriving at the landing-place, I faw a large quantity of bread- 
fruit, with fome hogs ready dreffed and a quantity of cloth. At 
about forty yards diftant fat a man, who, I was informed, was a 
principal Arreoy. A lane being made by the croud, he was ad- 
dreffed by one of Tinah’s people, itanding on the canoe, in a, 
{peech compofed of fhort fentences, which lafted about a quarter 
of an hour. During this, a piece of cloth was produced, one 
end of which I was defired to hold, and five men, one witha 
fucking pig, and the others having each a bafket of bread-fruit, 
prepared to follow me. In this order we advanced to the Arreoy, 
and laid the whole down hefore him. I then fpoke feveral fenten- 
ces diétated to me by Tinah, the meaning of which I'did not un- 
derftand; and, my pronunciation not being very exa4, caufed a 
great deal of mirth. This fpeech being finifhed, I was fhewn 
another Arreoy, who had come froin Ulietea, and to him likewife 
I was required to deliver an oration. ‘Tinah underflanding from 
me, that [ had children in my own country, he defired me to make 
one more offering on their account. There ftill remained three 
bafkets of bread-fruit, a {mall pig, and another piece of cloth : 
with thefe, affifted as before, I made the offering in favour of my 
children to the man whom [I had firlt addreffed. ° He made no re- 
ply to all my fine {peeches, but fat with great gravity, and received 


every thing as a matterof right, and not of courtefy. 


« All that I could make out of th's ftrange ceremony was, that 
the Arreoys are highly refpected, and that the fociety is chiefly 
compofed of men diftinguiihed by their valour or fome other me- 
rit, and that great truttand confidence is repofed in then; but [ 
-could not comprehend what this had to do with my children, or 
why it fhould be imagined that an offering made on their account 
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to a fociety of men; who deftroy all their children, fhould be 
propitious. J learnt from ‘Tinah, in talking about his children, 
that his firft-born child was killed as foon as it came into the world, 
he being then an Arreoy; but before his fecond child was born, 
he qnitted the fociety. The Arreoys are allowed great latitude 
in their amours, except in times of danger. ‘Then, as they are 
almoft all fighting men (tata toa) they are reftriéled, that they 
may not weaken or enervate themfelves.’ 


The caufe of thefe extraordinary cuftoms is not well known: 
it is referred by the inhabitants to the apprehenfion of increaf- 
ing the population too much in a country neceflarily limited. 
But the inftitution is confined to the principal perfons, and is 
probably connected with fome cuftoms of the diftant countries, 
from whence the inhabitants of the Society Ilands were de- 
rived. ‘This is in many refpeéts worthy a ftri€t enquiry, and 
it fhould be direéted to the eaitern coait of Afia and the adja- 
cent iflands, the probable fource of the Otaheitan nation, and 
of the neighbouring iflanders.. While the ifland of New Hol- 
land is fo near, and mhabited fo fcantily, we regret with capt. 
Bligh, that they fhould not be acquainted with its fituation ; 
and, if the apprehenfion of too numerous a population be im- 
deed the caufe of the inftitution, that they fhould not have 
difcovered the means of emigration.—In the following con- 


verfation, may we not accufe captain Bligh of too great le- 
vity, and a little indiferetion ? 


* While I was at dinner, Tinah defired I would permit a man 
to come down into the cabin, whom he called his Taowah, or 
prieft; for.I was obliged to keep a centinel at the hatchway to 
prevent being incommoded at my meals with too much company 3 
a reftri€tion which pleafed the chiefs, who always afked leave for 
any particular perfon to be admitted of whom they wifhed me to 
take notice. The company of the prieft brought on a religious 
converfation. He faid, their great god was called Oro ; and that 
they had many others of lefs confequence. He afked me if I had 
a God ?— if he had a fon ? and who was his wife? I told them 
he had a fon, but no wife. Who was his father and mother ? was 
the next queftion. I faid, he never had father or mother ; at this 
they laughed exceedingly. You havea god then who never had 
a father or mother, and has achild without a wife! many other 


queftions were afked, which my little knowledge of the language 
did not enable me to anfwer.’ 


Mr. Samuel, captain Bligh’s clerk, made an excurfion to the 
neighbouring mountains, and defcribed the hills in general as 
well clothed with wood, except the tops of the higher moun- 
tains, which only produced buthes and fern. The birds he faw 
were blue parroqucts and-green doves, except onc, ear eae 
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found burrowing in the ground, and proved to be the white- 
bellied petrel. He brought the branch of a tree refembling the 
New Zealand tea plant, which our travellers had found at 
Van Diemen’s Land, and ufed for brooms. The bread-fruit 
trees, the chief object of their voyage, they had carefully pot- 
ted, and they were in a thriving ftate. Captain Bligh art- 
fully led Tinah to propofe fending a preferit to king George, 
and, when mentioning what productions he could offer, feem- 
ingly by accident fixed on the bread-fruit trees. 


* Tuefday the 31ft. To-day, all the plants were on board, be- 
ing in 774 pots, 39 tubs, and 24 boxes. The number of bread-fruit 
plants were 1015: befides which, we had collected a number of 
other plants. ‘The avee, which is one of the fineft-flavoured fruits 
in the world. The ayyah, which is a fruit not fo rich, but of a 
fine flavour and very refrefhing. The ratrah, not much unlike a 
chefnut, which grows on a large tree, jn. great quantities: they 
are fingly in large pods, from one to two inches broad ; and may 
be eaten raw, or boiled in the fame manner as Windfor bcans, 
and fo dreffed, are equally good. ‘The orai-ab, which is a very 
fuperior kind of plantain. All thefe I was particularly recommended 
to colleét, by my worthy friend, fir Jofeph Banks. JI had alfo 
taken on board fome plants of the cttow and matte, with which 
the natives here make a beautiful red colour;.and a root called 


peeah, of which they make an excellent pudding.’ 





‘ We left Otaheite with only two patients in the venereal lift, 
which fhows that the difeafe has not gained ground. The natives 
fay that it is of little confequence, and we faw feveral inftamces of 
people that had been infe&ed, who, after abfenting themfelves for 
15 or 20 days, made their appearance again, without any vifible 
fymptom remaining of the difeafe, Their method of cure I am 
unacquainted with ; but their cuftomary diet, and mode of living, 
muft contribute towards it. We faw a great many people, how- 
ever, with fcrophulous habits, and bad fores: thefe they denied 
to be produced from any venereal caufe; and our furgeon was of 
the fame opinion. 

‘ The refult of the mean of 50 fets of lunar 
obfervations, taken by me on fhore, gives for 


the longitude of point Venus 210 33 «s7E, 
‘ Capt. Cook, in 1769, places it in 210 27 30 
‘In 1777, his laf voyage 210 22 28 


« The tide, in Toahroan harbour, was very inconfiderable, and 
not regular. The greateft rife that I obferved, was 11 inches ; 
but, what was moft fingular, the time of high water <id not ap- 
pear to be governed by the moon, it being at the higheft, every 
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day, between noon and two o’clock, ‘The variable winds and 
weather, at this time of the year, has no doubt an influence on 
the tides: on fome days, fcarce any rife was perceptible.’ 


At Huaheine captain Bligh found the former accounts of 
Omai confirmed; but not the leaft traces of the houfe built 
for him remained : of all the animals, the mare only was 
alive. 


* On the oth, at nine o’clock in the morning, the weather be- 
came {quaily, and a body of thick black clouds colleéted in the 
eaft. Soon after, a water-fpout was feen at no great diftance from 
us, which appeared to great advantage from the darknefs of the 
clouds behind it. As nearly as T could judge, it was about two 
feet diameter at the upper part, and about eight inches at the 
Jower. I had fcarce made thefe remarks, when I obferved that it 
was advancing rapidly towards the fhip. We immediately al:ered 
our courfe, and took in all the fails, except the forefail ; foon af- 
ter which, it pafied within ten yards of our ftern, making a ruit- 
ling noife, but without our feeling the leaft effect from its being 
fo near us. The rate at which it travelled, I judged to be about 
ten miles per hour, going towards the weft in the direction of the 
wind. In a quarter of an hour after paffing us, it difperfed. I 
never was fo near a water-fpout betore: the connection between 
the column, which was higher than our mait-heads, and the wa- 
ter below, was no otherwife vifible, than by the fea being dilturbed 
in acircular fpace of about fix yards in diameter, the centre of 
which, from the whirling cf the water round it, formed a hollow ; 
and from the outer parts of the circle, the water was thrown up 
with much force, in a {piral direGion, and could be traced to the 
height of fifteen or twenty feet. At this elevation we loft fight 
of it, and could fee nothing of its junction with the column above. 
It is impofiible to fay what injury we fhould have fuffered, if it had 
pafled direfily over us. Maits, Limagine, might have been car. 
ried away, but I do not apprelend it would have endangered the 
Icfs of a fhip.’ ' 


We perceiv ve nothing elfe particularly interefting. Near 
the ifland of Kotoo the mutiy began, whofe events have been 
already related... Of the account now publifhed, the narra. 
tive is fomewhat fuller, and the nautical notation of days is 
reduced to the civil mode. —- But thefe variations are not of 
importance enough to detain us. A plan ahd profile. of the 
deck of the Bou: ity, a print of capt. Bugh, fe€tions of the 
bread- fruit, and a chart of the harbour of ‘Voahroah are added. 
Bs luitrated the former narrative, are alfo re- 


he charts, which il 
tained. Qn the whole, this is a very iitereiting account, 
and 
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and will add greatly to the merit of the able officer who con- 
pag and has related it: we truft that, in his prefent voy- 
, he will be mere fuccefsful. 


Anecdotes of the Life of the Right Hon. William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham, and of the principal Events of his Time. With bis 
Speeches in Parliament, from the Year 1736 tothe Year 1778. 
2 Vols. 4to. 11, 16s. boards. Jordan. 1792. 


TH Life of the late lord Chatham requires the pen of an 
accomplifhed and impartial hiftorian. His character was 
a fingular one: with a vigour of mind, an extent of under- 
{tanding feldom equalled, with views unufually bold and com- 
prehentive, he aftonifhed Europe by his vaft and uncommon 
plans, by execution equally prompt and active. In the fubtle 
mazes of court-intrigue, he feemed to poflefs a decided inte- 
grity, and an honeft. difregard of fubterfuge. ‘This part of his 
life is, however, ftained witha few apparent blots, which, per- 
haps, the archives of the family, or the colleCtors of memoirs 
may, at a future time obliterate; or which, for we own that 
we are not without fufpicions, they may find indelibly fixed. 
The work before us comes forward in a doubtful manner, and 
in an equivocal form. ‘The author is unknown: he profefles 
only to collect the fubjects of converfation ; for, he tells us, 
© the anecdotes were all of chem in their day weil known; that 
they were the fubjects of public converfation; but have not 
been publifhed.’ ‘ His fituation, he adds, gave him a know- 
ledge of them, anda per fenal acquaintance with feveral of the 
events.’ ‘This may be the language of any writer in the pur- 
lieus of Grub-ftreet; and the teft muft be fought for in the 
work itfelf. With this view we have examined it with care; and, 
on the whole, can pronounce it to be the work of a man we 
fufpet, who might at leaft fay that he has recorded ¢ que 
miferrima vidi, & quorum pars fui *.” On fome fubjed's he is 
Jefs full than he ought to have been, and pleads the danger of 
{peaking boldly of an era fo near to the prefent. On others 
it is not eafy to difcriminate the value, or the authenticity of 
his intelligence. Itis not inevery part equally authentic ;and we 
can obferve only, that the author is a Whig, not in every ine 
{tance the advocate of lord Chatham, and certainly connected, 
pretty clofely, with the favourers of the American revolution, 
This we thought yee! to premile; for, in our account 
of the work, we fhall not al waar {top to appreciate his intelli- 
ence. This clue, which is the whole that we have been able 
to difcover.from internal evidence, and we poffefs no other, 
muft in general be the guide. 








* If we are not deceived, he has been a fufferer in the caufe, 
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‘The anecdotes, which fill thefe volumes, are arranged in a 
chronological order: they can fcarcely be called a Life, or 
erhaps they might have been ftyled Anecdotes of the public 
Life of W illiam Pitt. They commence, however, with his 
youth, his univerfity-exercifes, and the early part of his mi'i- 
tary career. We remember hearing a pRyAGian, who atrend- 


ed hira in a provincial town, remark,—that he always app ir- 


ed a man_ of extraordinary intelle€tual attainments: 1 would 
not, he added, at that timc, have contended with him ona 
medical fub}: “ét, if he had half an hour to confider it. 

It is well eden that he was deprived of his co:amiffion in 
confeauence of his parliamentary conduct 5 a circumftence 
which cccafioned his being very carly confidered as the victim 
of unconftitutional periccution, the worm that might in fu- 
ture © venom breeds? and fo far his enemies feem to have 
fhown fome degree of difcernment, though without jucgment 
or prudence. The early part of Mr. Pitt’s pariiament ary life 
is not very full, or even authentic. ‘The changes of ad- 
miniftration, and the probable motives, collected apparently 
from the records of the d ay, and fpeeches in parliament from 
magazines, the beit fource of intelligence that can now 
be procured, as the principal arguments are probably correct, 
though perhaps injured by the errors of the orator in the gar- 
ret, form the chief of the author’s materials. He declainis, 
indeed, againft the falfhood of hittory, and condemns Smollett, 
Goldimith, &c. for adhering merely to the appointments 
taken from the Gazettes, without adverting, that very often, 
and indeed refpecting the particular tranfactions which pro- 
voke his cenfure, that he has done little more. In Mr. Pitt’s 
fpeech on fir Franvis Dafhwood’s amendment of the motion 
for the addrefs, we perceive the firft trace of original commu- 
nication ri ‘MS, marked on the margin. ‘This means on- 
ly, that the fpeeches are printed 6 from the editor’s notes, or 
thofe of his friends :* the authenticity of thefe fpeeches muft 
ftill, therefore, reft on the internal evidence, which we have al- 
ready noticed. 

The various changes of adminiftration from this period, it 
is not of confequence to detail. It was not a very {plendid 
era of Mr, Pitt’s political iife; and itis onlyin the year 1 754) 
on the death ef Mr, , Pelham, that he becomes more particu- 
larly the object of attention, At this period Mr. Pitt expected 
to be made fecretavy of ftate, but was difappointed: it is re~ 
prefented truly, as an xra of felfith interefted intrigue, where 
places were bettowed with little regard to the qualifications of 
perfons, and when the navy and army felt equally the force of 
this enervating corruption. ‘Che management of the houfe of 
¢ommons, as it is called, is explained in this part of the work: 
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we fhall tranfcribe the paragraph, with another, that contri- 
butes to iiluitrate it. 


‘ The management of the houfe of commons, as it is called, 
is a confidential department, unknown to the conftitution. In 
the public accounts, it is immerfed under the head of fecret fer- 
vice. It is ufually given to the fecretary of fate, when that pot 
is filled by a commoner. ‘The bufinefs of the department is to 
diftribute, with art and poficy, amongft the members, who have 
no ofteniible places, fums of money ; for their fupport during the 
feffion ; befides. contra&ts, lottery tickets, and other douceurs. 
Tt is no uncommon circumftance at the end of a feffion, for a gen- 
tleman to receive five huncred or a thoufand pounds, for dis fer- 
Vices.’ 





“It is impoffible to difmifs this point without a fhort apoftrophe, 
on the alarming ftate of Britifh depravity. If the adminiftration 
of annual bribes to the members of the legiflature, independent 
of the influence of places, public and private, is become fo ne- 
ceflary, and the practice fo mechanical, as to comprife the mo/f 
effential department of government — is it not a matter of indelible 
diferare on the nation, and on the conftitution? Thereis no f{pe- 
cies of corruption to be found in the antient government, that 
equals it. Itis a perfec parricide. ‘The Britifh empire has been 
difmembered by it—fo fatally true is that maxim of lord Burleigh, 
‘ that England can never be undone but by her parliament *.’ 


About 





~~ — —— - ae 





* * Of the many fads which might be ftated, the following may ferve as a 
fpecimen : 

* Towards the end of the feflion, the fecretary of the Treafury, Mr. Brad- 
fhaw, one day accofts Mr. Lowndes (member for Bucks) with, fry you have 
woted wiih us allibe winter ; fome return is u‘ually expected upon thefe occafions ; and as 
ave are much obliged to yeu for your confiant Support, if you chufe to accept of two bun- 
dred lvitery tickets at ten pounds each, they are at your fervice. Mr. Lowndes bowed, 
expreffed his great friendfhip for the fecretary, and accepted of the offer; add- 


4 g ony, that as the feflion was juft upon the ciofe, he fhould as foon as it was 


fimihed, go into the country upon his private affairs; and begged the tickets 
might be dent to fucha one, his bauker; which the fecretary having promifed 
to comply with, they parted. Mr. Lowndes went to Winflow. ‘the tickets 
were dehiwered: none, however, were fewt to Mr. Lowndes’ banker. “The 
reaion of which was, they had been diftributed among that part of the com- 
mon council, who voted againft the livery having the ufe of Guildhall. Mr. 
Lowndes, hearing nothiog of the tickets, wrote to his banker, who returned 
for anfwer, that ae had net received, nor heard, of any tickets. Mr. Lowndes 
next wrote te Mr. Bradfhaw, who in his anfwer “ begyed a thoufand pardons; 
that the matter had quite flipped his memory, that the tickets were all dil- 
pofed of, except five and twenty, which were at his fervice,” Mr. Lowndes 
meanly accepted of the twenty-fiv-, and they were fent to his banker’s.—By 
th.fe tickets he probably cleared about one hundred pounds. Such was his doue 

scur for voting one feffion with the duke ot Grafton. 
‘In a late parliament, the nabeb of Arcot had nine members in his inte- 
eeft—Might uot any European prince have twice that number by the fame 
means‘ 
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About this period, or rather in the year before, the difa- 
greements arofe at Leicefter houfe, refpecting the education 
of the prefentking. At this time the career of lord Bute be- 
‘gan. He was gentleman of the bed-chamber to the late prince 
of Wales, and is faid ‘ to have excelled in the affumption of 
lemieal grace and gefture, which, added toa good figure, 
rendered his converfation particularly pleafing.’ ‘The contro- 
verfy ended in the refignation of the governor and preceptor, 
lord Harcourt, and the bifhop of Norwich, occafioned partly 
by improper books being found in the hands of their pupil, 
and partly perhaps by machinations ftill deeper. ‘This unfor- 
tunate connection occafioned afterwards much confufion, and 
from hence was ‘traced the fir{t idea of an interior cabinet, 
compofed of men not ofhcial, and coniequently not refpon- 
fible. ‘This.véry unconftitutional and impolitic plan has been 
fuppofed to have continued unchanged, and has not efcaped the 
animadverfion of modern reformers, who unable, or unwilling, 
to diftinguith between this interior cabinet and the executive 
power, have grounded on it the moft deftructive doctrines. At 
this time the difficulties of contention and the afperity of party 
are worn away, but we cannot help refleCting, that the prin- 
ciples and the conduct of lord Bute had almoft brought this 
country to the verge of deftru€tion; and, while we give this 
nobleman the fulleft credit for talents aes learning, for almoft 
every intellectual and acquired accomplifhment, we muft add 
that, as a minifter and a politician, he merits the fevereft re- 
rehenfions. Some of our author’s future reflections on the 
conduct of Englifhmen, refpecting the royal family, we fhall 
tranfcribe in this place. 


« Thereis fuch a delicacy prevails in England, greater than in 
fome arbitrary monarchies, concerning the conduct of the royal 
family, that truth of them is ufually fuppreffed, until it is forgot- 
ten. The jultice of hiftory is thereby perverted; and the coniti- 
. tution, in this important point, is literally and eficiently deftroyed. 
The king of England is no more than the firft magiflrate. It is 
an office held in truitt. And although the maxim is, than he can 


do no wrong, which is founded upon the prefumption, that every - 


privy counfeller, according to the a& of fettlement, figns the ad- 





— 


means ?— Do not thefe facts fpeak ftronger than a thoufand arguments, the ne- 
ceflity of a pacliamentary reform ? 

¢ But it is further remarkable, and in the breaft of every honeft man it mui 
be matter of fincere lamentation, that douceurs have been given to the judges. 
—Sir Richard Afton, in particuiar, was icen felling his ticketsin "Change Al- 
Jey; and when the fa& was mentioned to him at the Old Bailey at dinner, he 


confeffed it, and faid, he had as good a right to fell his tickets, as Mr. Juttice . 


Wiles, or any body elfe. —Is not this circumftance a full anfwer to all the en- 
comiums on the independence of the judges?’ 
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wice he gives; yet this law is not always obferved; and if it 
were, all important matters are tranfaCted in the king’s name, and 
he affents tothem. In whofe name then are they to be fcrutini- 
zed, examined and canvafied? The advifer is feldom known. 
The nation has ungueltionably as deep an intereft in the condu& 
of the royal family, as in the conduct of the minittry. Will any 
body now fay, that the German meafures in the reign of Geerge 
the Second, were not the favourite meafures of that king, or that 
they did not originate with him? If the free {pirit of the confti- 
tution was fairly recognized, it mult appear, that the conduét of 
the royal family, isin every part of it a proper fubject for public 
difquifition. The people are intereited in it; the welfare of the 
country is concerned in it. Even the female branches are called 
the children of the nation; and when they marry, their portions 
are taken out of the public purfe. But lawyers fay the people 
can only know, and fpeak, by their reprefentatives. If this le- 

gal opinion is well founded, the liberty of the prefs, which En- 
glifhmen fometimes efteem, but oftener betray, is a fhadow, an 
agnus fatuus, Certain itis, that time-/erving judges and timid ju- 

ries, have made a deeper incifion in the liberties of England, 

than all the arms of all the S‘uarts. Some years ago it was.a no- 

tion in Weitminfter-hall, that no perfon out of parliament, had 

a right to make obfervations upon the fpeech delivered by the king 

to his parliament. But after a litle refection and examination, 

this law-notion was exploded ; it was infupporiable : it tended to 

eftablifh a privileged vehicle of 1mpofition upon the whole nation : 

than which nothing could be more unjuft, nor more foreign to the 

Britith conflitution. The people have a right to examine the condué 

of every man ina public fituation; and it will hardly be contended, 

that they have no intereft in that of the royal family. There- 

fore in thofe cafes, where the party 1s not only in the higheft ftate 

of elevation, but poffeffes the greatelt extent of power, does not 

the exercife of this right become moft effentially their concern? 

To this delicacy, or fomething worfe, is to be afcribed, the ge- 

neral falfification of all modern hiftory. If the reader will give 

himfelf the trouble to compare the anecdotes of this work, with 

the hiftories of the times, he will fee a manifeft difference ; and. 
yet the writer declares, that he has not inferted a fingle word, 

which, in his judgment, is not founded in the pureft veracity.’ 


The oppofition made to the introduétion of: the Heffian 
troops, and fome fimilar patriotic exertions, occafioned Mr. 
Pitt’s difmiflion from the ofhice of paymaitter, a place which 
he had held with a difinterefiednefs unexampled, and vo/yn- 
tarily, we believe, unimitated. The diftrefles of the nation in 
the war of 1756 occafioned his again coming into powe1' in the 
more important oflice of fecretary of ftate. 


The 
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The fpirit which animated the nation at this xra is well 
known: the diligence and fecrecy with which the different 
meafures were conduéted; the {pirit of enterprize which dif- 
triguifhed the condu€tors is too well known to need bei x parti- 
cularly mentioned. In this general fetch we conneét, in fact, 
the two 2dminiftrations of Mr. Pitt, pafling over the little inter- 
val when court-intrigue removed, and the general voice of the 
sation reftored him. One circumitance, in the firft admini- 
flration, may be mentioned with afton: ‘fhment: he propofed, 
in the Spanifh negotiation in 175/3.to cede Gibraltar to Spain; 
and < again, in 1761, offered it as the price. of the facrifice of 
the family-compact.” “We are fuperior to the empty pride of 

~ = wational pundtilio, and well know the refpeét which the crudett 

tdea of lord Chatham deferves; but, on this fubject, we mult 
aiffer. Without ae France and Spain might haveim- | 
poted duties on every fhip that entered the Mediterranean ; 
the trade of Britain w ould have been limited; and the firft 
maritime power that the world ever faw might have had an 
additional fetter on her marine exertions. Ifthe vaft fcheme, 
sefpeéting the trade of Poland, had fucceeded, one of the con- 
fequences might have been, that the dues on entering the 
Sound muft have been remitted. In the Appendix it appears 
that this idea of the renunciation of Gibraltar was not new in 
the Britifh courr. It had occurred to George I. and even that 
prudent prince had promifed it fo far as it depended on him. 
“Fhis, m the court of an abfolute monarch, was confidered as 
an abfolute promife, and the performance was afterwards de- 
ywoanded. We truit that Great Britain will never again be in 
# frtuation to require fuch a facrifice. : 

The events on the fucceffion of George III, are recent, and 
within the memory of many of our readers, It had been the 
fafhion for fome time to declaim on the misfortunes of vi€tory, 
on the expences of a war, where fuccefs was pernicious, and 
defeat ruin. We are now more enlightened, enlightened by ai 
dear-borght experience; but, even at that time, it oughi to } 
have been feen, that Great Britain could not fubfitt as an in- 
depende nt power, w ithout a navy equal to that which, within 
aay probable contingency, coul Id be rought againft her ; and 
that conquefts, unconnected with, or not to be controuled bys 
fuch a navy 5} were ulelels. Yet the incroachments of the 
French on the fide of Canada’ had been the caufe of the war, 
and the clamours of two million Britith colonifts demanded its 
ceffion. ‘There were, however, other facrifices to have purcha- 
fed, at that time, the Weft India iflands ; and, if Martinico had 
heen ceded, St. Lucia, which would at any time a commanded 
st, with 2 fufficicnt naval force, fhould have been retained. 
Eopartial pofterity will at once fee that the eagernefs of the ' 
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court to make peace occafioned them to obtain worfe terms 
than the French before offered; and that Great Britain, in 
the event of a future war, gave her enemies the advantage. 
Our author notices Dr. Mufgrave’s accufation, and adds his 
examination before the houfe of commons. It was alledged 
that the French purchafed the peace; but M. d’Eon, whom 
Dr. Mufgrave quoted as one of the agents, has fince faid, that 
money was more probably given by England. Both might 
have been true; inducements might have Jed the Englifh lea 
ders to treat ; and, when they were committed, it may have 
been found expedient, by any means, to procure terms appa- 
rently honourable and advantageous. In the momentary hu- 
miliation of Great Britain, France fecured herfelf in cafe of 
future hoftilities; and government will find the late ceflion 
‘of $=St. Lucia and Tobago moft inconvenient, in cafe of 


hoftilities in the Weft Indies. At prefent a fairer profpe& 


‘epens to our view. 


(To be concluded in the Appendix.) 





4 Vindication of the Rights of Woman: with Stridfures on po- 
litical Subjeéts. By Mary Wollftonecraft. S8vo. 6:5. boards. 
Johnion. 1792. 


NE of the ftri€teft proofs in mathematical demonftrations, 
is the reducing the queftion to an abfurdity ; by allowing, 
for inftance, that the propofition is not true, and then fhow- 
ing that this would lead to the moft obvious inconfiltencies. 
Mifs Wollftonecraft has converted this method of proceeding 
with the fame fuccefs: reafoning on the boafted principles of 
the Rights of Man, fhe finds they lead very clearly to the ob- 
ject of her work, a Vindication of the Rights of Woman; and, 
by the abfurdity of many of herconclufions, fhows, while we 
admit the reafoning, that the premifes mutt be, in fome re- 
fpects, fallacious. 


* Difmiffing then thofe pretty femenine phrafes, which the men 
condefcendingly ufe to foften our flavifh dependence, and defpi- 
fing that weak elegancy of mind, exquifite fenfibility, and {weet 
docility of manners, fuppofed to be the fexual charatteriftics of 
the weaker veffel, I wifh to fhew that eleganceis inferior to virtue, 
that the firlt obje& of laudable ambition is to obtain a charafler 
as a human being, regardlefs of the diftinction of fex; and that 
fecondary views fhould be brought to this fimple touchftone.’ 


This is the outline of her plan; but before fhe proceeds-to 
fhow that this change would be fuitable, ufeful, advantageous, 
it will be firft neceflary to prove that there is no fexual dif- 
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tintion of character ; that the female mind is equally fitted 
for the more arducus mental operations; that women are 
equally able to purfue the toilfome road of minute, laborious, 
inveftigation; that their judgments are equally found, their 
-refolution equally ftrong. After this is done, the benefit de- 
rived muft be confidered ; and, when all are ftrong, to whom 
muit the weaker operations belong} ?. The female Plato will 
find it unfuitable to ¢ the dignity of her virtue’ to drefs the 
child, and defcend to the difguiting offices of a nurfe: the new 
Archimedes will meafure the fhirts by means of the altitude 
taken by a quadrant; and the young lady, inftead of ftudying 
the fofter and more amiable arts of pleafing, muft contend with 
her lover for fuperiority of mind, for greater dignity of vir- 
tue; and before fhe neeielecada. to become his. wife, muft 
prove herfelf his equal or fuperior.—It may be faney, preju- 
dice, or obf{tinacy, we contend not foraname, but we are in- 
finitely better pleafed with the prefent fyftem; and, in truth, 
dear young lady, for by the appellation fcmetimes prefixed to 
your name we ‘pif tuppofe you to be young, endeavour to 
attain * the weak elegancy of mind,’ the ‘ {weet docility of 
manners,’ © the exquilite fenfibility,” the former ornaments ‘of 
‘your fex; we-are certain you will be.more pleafing, and we 
dare pronounce that you will be infinitely happier... Mental 
duperiority is not.an object, worth contending for, if happinefs 
‘be the aim. . ,But,-as.this is the firft female combatanit 4 in the 
-new field of the Rights of Woman, if we fmile only, we fhall 
_be accufed of withing: to decline the conteft; if wé.coritent our- 
felves with paying a, compliment to her talents, it will be ftyled 
inconfiftent with ‘true dignity,’ and as fhowing that we want 
to continue the * flavifh dependence.’—-We muit contend then 
with this new Atalanta; and who knows whether, in this 
-modern inftance, we may not gain two victories by the con- 
.teft? There is more than one¢ batchelor in our corps; and, 
if we fhould Jucceed, mils Wollftonecraft may take her choice. 
This work is dedicated to M. Tal leyrand-Perigord, late 
bifhop of Autun, who, in his-treatife on National Education, 
_ does not feem to be perfectly convinced that the rights of man 
extend to woman; yet in France the diffufion of knowledge, 
our author aflerts, is greater than in any other European na- 
tion, on account of the more unreferved communication be- 
tween the fexes, though what the ladies have gained in: know- 
“ledge they feem confefledly to have loft in delicacy. The fol- 
lowing paffage we mutt tranfcribe, for we confefs we do not 
fully underftand it. 


* Contending for the rights of woman, my main argument is 
built on this fimple principle, that if the be not prepared by edu- 
Cation 
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cation to become the companion of man, fhe will ftop the progrefs ” 
of knowledge, for truth muft be common to all, or it will be in- 

efficacious with refpect to its influence on general praétice. And 

how can woman be expected to co-operate unlefs fhe know why the 

ought to be virtuous! unlefs freedom ftrengthen her reafon till fhe’ 
comprehend her daty, and fee in what manner it is conneCted with 

her real good? If children are to be educated to underftand the’ 
true principle of patriotiim, their.mother muft be a patriot; and 

the love of mankind, from which an orderly train of virtues {pring, 

can only be produced by confidering the moral and civil interef 

of mankind; but the education and fituation of woman, at pre-’ 
fent, fhuts her out from fuch inveftigations. 

« In this work [have produced many arguments, which to me 
were conclufive, to prove that the prevailing notion refpedting a 
fexual character was fubverfive of morality, and I have contended, 
that to render the human body and mind more perfeé, chattity 
muft more univerfally prevail, and that chaftity will never be ref- 
pected in the male world till the perfon of a woman is not, as it 
were, idolized, when little virtue or fenfe embellifh it with the grand 
traces of mental beauty, or the interefting fimplitity of affection.’ 


The firft fentence is erroneous in fact and in reafoning: it is 
contradicted by the experience of ages, the practice of differ- 
ent nations. ‘The fecond fentence is a curious one—How can 
fhe be fuppofed to co-operate (we /uppofe in the progrefs of 
knowledge) unlefs fhe know why fhe ought to be virtuous 2 
Virtuous! Here mutt be fome miftake: what has virtue to do 
with the progrefs of knowledge? As to freedom, ftrengthen- 
ing the reafon, &c. we fee no occafion for me ctaphytical in- 
veltigation on this fubject : that virtue is connected with prot» 
perity and happinefs, and vice with misfortune and mifery, 
the might Jearn, not from Locke, but the New Teftament. 
‘The concluding fentence of the firft paragraph is {till more 


ftrange. Patriotifm may be very properly inftilled by a fa- 


ther; and we mult beg leave to differ in opinion from this lady 
in another point: we are confident, from frequent and ex- 
tenfive obfervation, no arguments can confute the opinion that 
we have formed, and we mui {till perfift in thinking, thatthe 
education and fituation of women, at prefeni, really and ef- 
fectually infpire the /ove of mankind. We do believe with 
mifs Wollftonccraft, that chaftity will be reipected more, when 

the perfon of a woman ceafes to be idolized, and the grag] 


‘traces of mental beauty are principally confpicuous, 


‘Lhe pathetic addrefs ad hominem ™*, on the injuftice and 





cruelty 
* As we write this articie profeffed); y ti ir the ews ice vf el the lady, “we ought 
to epulogile for the Lat.n wordy si: may Us englifhed * per nal addrefs;’ —but 


homi- 
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cruelty of fubjugating women, is intevefting and well exprefieds 
It is true, that women cannot ‘ by force be confined to do- 
meitic concerns:’ it is equally true, that ‘ they will neglect 
private duties, to difturb, by cunning tricks, the orderly plans 
of reafon;’ and fometimes, we may addy even for worfe pur- 
pofes. We agree too, that no coercion fhould be eftabhitlied 
* in fociety, and the common law of gravity prevailings the fexes 
will fall into their proper place :’ nor fhall we obje&t to another 
pafflage, that ‘if women are not permitted to enjoy legitimate 
rights, they will render both men and themfelves vicious to 
obtain illicit privileges.” But to be ferious. . 
We fhould defpite ourfelves, if we were capable to garble 
fentences, in order to make them bear a different or a inbic 
meaning. The meaning of mifs Wollftonecraft muft be ob- 
vious, and we have only marked the equivocal nature of her 
language by Italics. Ifthe whole was not as defeCtive in rea 
foning asin propriety, we fhould not for a moment have in- 
dulgeda fmile. The object of this dedication, and indeed of 
her whole work, is to fhow that women fhould participate in 
the advantages of education and knowledge, that they may be 
more fuitable companions for their hufbands, better tutors in 
the earlier periods of their children’s lives, and more ufeful 
active citizens. When fhe fteps from the ftilts of patriotifm, 
and omits the laft object, fhe reafons with accuracy and pro- 
priety; not always indeed in a regular method, or by a well 
compacted chain of argument, but fometimes with a force car- 
rying conviction. When we proceed to examine the fubje& 
more clofely, and enquire into the degree of education and 
mental improvement neceflary, we fufpect that we muft great- 
ly differ. Are the mental powers to be regulated only, and 
enerally informed, or are the {ciences to be regularly taught ? 
f a young woman be led to examine a fubjeét coolly, to com- 
pare different arguments, to eftimate the different degrees of 
‘evidence which each fubje&t admits of, and to trace with fome 
attention the evolutions of the human mind: above all, if fhe 
indulges a habit of reflection, and is neither afraid nor afham- 
ed to look at her own errors, and inveftigate their fource, fhe 
will be a more pleafing companion, a better wife and mother, 
a more ufeful member of fociety. All this a frequent reflec- 
tion, and the converfation of a fenfible man, will teach better 
than books, if we except thofe general effays, which, while 
-they improve the mental faculties, add to the ftock of ideas ; 





© hominem’ is a word, in this inftance, peculiarly happy, for it means man or 


woman—either exciufively man, or thofle manly females who endeavour to imi- 
‘tate men. 
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and thofe works, which inftruct the mind by’ the experience 
of former ages, or trace its.exertions in different circumitances; 
we allude to hiftory and travels, for we, at pre/eut, exclude 
the more elegant works of entertainment. 

If we examine the fciences to be taughty it will be teeter 3 
lary to confider a previous queftion, how far there is a fexual 
difference in minds. Phyficians have told us, and we have 


-reafon to think their account, as it is derived from the obfer- 


vation of fucceeding ages, true, that different .bodily confte 
tutions are connected with minds of different faculties and 
powers. ‘They have diftinguithed the volatile, choleric, tem- 
perament from the flower and more fleady melancholic, the 
one which rapidly attains and foon loies, from the other more 
capable of attention, requiring greater diligence, and. more 
carefully retaining the ideas acquired. Even a. poet,, no,com- 


-mon obferver of men and manners (we mean Horace), has 


diftinguifhed the volatile youth from the more fteady adult. If 
then there are fimilar conititutional differences in woniey muft 
we deny that there is not fome difference in their minds? To 
examine facts: France boaits the marquite de Chatelet, and Ma- 
demoilelle Keralio; England Mrs. Carter, and Mrs. Macaulay; 


-in criticifm each nation has produceda madame Dacier and Mrs. 
._Montague. ‘heir works deferve praife ; but we feek in vain 


that profound {pirit of inveitigation, thofe deep comprehen- 
five views, that calm intuitive penetration, which have dif- 
tinguifhed the works of many men on fimilar fubjects. It is 
ufual, we know, on the firength of thefe names, to challenge 
the men; but they need not fear the conteft. If thofe, who 


-have {pent their lives in their peculiar itudies, do not rife to 


fuperior excellence, unlefs compared with women, we muft 
fuppole f fume con{titutional defect; if ve cannot blame the 
culture, the foil muft be lefs fruitful. If mifs Wollftonecraft 
means only that the underftandings and intelle€tual attain- 
ments of fome men are fuperior to “‘thofe of fome women, the 
conteft is at anend, and we freely confefs that we know wo- 
men who would excel in the office of premier, even (with de- 
ference be it fpoken) fome members of the houfe of com- 
mons. But this forms noexception ; for, if the general changes 
which our author recommends in national education were to 
take effect, the flate would lofe 10,000 ufeful domeftic wives, 
in aay of one vy very indiffcrent philofopher or ftatefman. 
With thefe premifes then before us, we fhall proceed to examine 
our author’s work, and let us only add, in excufe of the ludicrous 
turn we have given to fome of this lady’ s fentences, that fhe 
has herfelf a little too freely alluded to the communication of 
texes. Even in the Dedication, fhe {peaks of the ‘ effence of 

C.R.N. Ar, (IV.) April, 1792. Ee fenfuality, 
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fenfuality’ having been extracted in France ‘ to regale the vo- 

Juptuary, and that a kind of fentimental luft has prevatied ;’ of 

the calls of appetite, &c. Nor is this fault confined to the 

Dedication: it pervades the whole. Surely Mrs. Cowley did 

‘not tacitly allude to thefe improprieties, when, in the preface 

~ her laft comedy, fhe fpoke of the work before us as contain- 
a body of mind.’ 

vibe the Introduétion mifs Wollftonecraft explains more par- 
‘ticularly her obje€t. She allows the phyfical fuperiority of the 
males, but wifhes to give the ladies flrength of body and mind, 

‘to mduce them to look on § refinement of tafte,’ ‘ delicate 
‘fentiments,’ and ‘ fufceptibility of heart’ as weaknefs and the 
‘means of flavifh dependence. Such beings fhe thinks objects 
of pity, and the kind of love which thefe qualities infpire, con- 
temptible. — ‘To acquire habits of reflection, felf-command, 
frmnefs, and refolution, are undoubtedly proper: to difcard 
the fofter feelings, refinement of tafte, and delicacy of fenti- 
‘ment is, We think, to be no longer women. We are fure we 
{peak the fenfe of mankind, when we fay it is to be no longer 
‘amiable, attractive, or interefting. 

The firft chapter contains the confideration of the rights 
and involved duties of mankind. Its object is to fhow the dif- 
advantages which flow from the fuperiority of diftin€tion, 
‘from monarchy and hereditary honours. Mifs Wollftonecraft 
falls into the error which we noticed in our review of her firft 
pamphlet, viz. vague inconclufive reafoning from imperfect 
ideas, and the want of a well-digefted plan. The obfervations 
we fhall tranfcribe relate to Roufieau’s defence of a ftate of 
folitude; and the following is the reafoning, and the lan- 
guage, that is to defend the Rights of Women. 


« When that wife Being who created us and placed us here, 
faw the fair idea, qwilled, by allowing it to be fo, that the paffions 
fhould unfold our reajcn, becaufe he could fee that prefent evil 
_would produce future good. Could the helplefs creature whom 
he called from nothing break loofe from his providence, and boldly 
Jearn to know good by practifing evil, without his permiffion ? 
No.—How could that egernetic advocate for immortality argue 
_ fo inconfiftently ? Had mankind remained for ever in the brutal 
ftate of nature, which ever his magic pen Cannot paint as a ftate 
in which a fingle virtue took root, it would have been c/ear, though 
not to the fenftive unrefeing wanderer, that man was born to 
_ run the cincle of life and death, and adorn God’s garden for fome 
purpofe which could not eafily be reconciled with his attributes. 

_. .© But ff, to crown the whole, there were to be rational crea- 
_ tures produced, allowed to rife in excellence by the exercife of 
_ powers implanted for that purpofe ; if benignity itfelf thought 
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fit to call into exiftence a creature above the brutes *, who could 
think and improve himéelf, why fhould that ineftimable gift, for a 
gift it was, if man was fo created as to have a capacity to rife 
above the ftate in which fenfation produced brutal eafe, be called, 
in direct terms, a curfe? A curfe it might be reckoned, if all 
our exiftencé was bounded by our continuance in this world; for 
why fhould the gracious fountain of I:fe give us paflions, and the 
power of refle&ting, only to imbitter our days and infpire us with 
miftaken notions of dignity ? Why fhould he lead us from love of 
ourfelves to the fub!ime emotions which the difcovery of his wif- 
dom and goodnefs excites, if thefe feelings were not fet in mo- 
tion to improve our nature, of which they make a part, and ren- 
der us capable of enjoying a more godlike portion of happinefs ? 
Firmly perfuaded that no evil exifts in the world that God did not 
defign totake place, ] build my belief on the perfection of God.’ 


Firft, the creature produced is not rational, and yet he is to 
reflect, and to difcover what is within the powers of reafon 
only. Next he is rational, and what does his reafon lead him 
to? to a future ftate: certainly, but what is the conncétion of 
this part of the fubject with the gregarious nature of animals, 
or the focial qualities of man? ‘The philofopher will fmile at 
the note, when he perceives that animals, not gregarious’, are 
fuppofed not to pair, fince to pair is mentioned as the diftinc- 
tion of being gregarious. Might we venture? No, we dare 
not hint at the unpaired ftate of this advocate of the focial na- 
ture of man. The comparifon between the weak, infipid 
minds of /ome officers (our author muft allow us to limit her 
pofition) and fafhionable women, is very juft: fimilar caufes 
will generally produce fimilar effets, and the boafted ftrength 
of mind, even of lordly man, is not proof againft the ener- 


vating caufes; the lion, that has been ftinted in his growth, 


either by accident or defign, will never become the terror of 
the forett. 

Our author next difcuffes the prevailing opinion of fexual 
charaéter}. This title does not convey a proper idea of the 
two cliapters in which the fubje€t is contained. The obje& is 
to fhow that women have been unfairly treated. Inftead of 


the {weet attractive grace, mild, docile, blind obedience, tent- 


dernefs, affection, and all the fofter paflions of the mind, the 
feverer ftudies fhould have been inculcated, and the firmer vir- 


— “ 

‘* onnueay to the opinion of anatomifts, who argue by analogy from the 
formation of the teeth, ftomach, and intetiines. Rouffleaw will not allowa oma 
to be a carnivorous animal. And carried away f: um nature by a love of iphegy 





‘he difputes whether man be a gregarious animal, though the long and helplefs 


ftate of infancy feems to point him cucas cake | impelled to pair.” 

+ Mifs Wollftonecraft has not bees <xplicit in defining the meaning ot fex- 
nal character; ano we therefore do not fully underitand the meaning of her 
affertion in the ‘ Summary,’ that there are no fexval virtues, not even medefly f 
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tucs cherifhed. To a certain extent, we can agree with ous 
fair author. Women have been confidered too frequently as 
the idols of the fenfes, as the objects of amufement in the mo- 
ments of pleafure. "Uheir minds have been looked on as barren 
waites, the culivation of which would be ufelefs, or unpro- 
fitable. This conduct is undoubtedly erroneous: women are 
the companions of man, and the companions of a rational crea- 
ture fhould poflefs reafon not totally uncultivated. Yet, on 
the other hand, man is not merely rational: fenfe and judg- 
ment are requilite for his conduct, and the fofter affections. 
claim their fhare 3 affections which women feel more acutely, 
in which their fenfibility is more refined, and their tafte mote 
exquifite. Thefe affections are equally a part of nran, and, in 
thefe, if we underfland mifs Wollltonecraft rightly, woman 
is to have no fhare. Reafon and virtue are to form the whole 
ef both characters. — As we have already ftated our opinion 
of the fexual differences of mind, we may venture to produce 
the following attack on Roufieau, with commendation. The 
few exceptions we fhould nrake will be eafily perceived; and 
thefe are certainly not again{t the moral virtues, of which wo- 
men in general feel the force more acutely, and even practife 
more ieverely than men. 


* Women are, therefore, to be confidered either as morat 
beings, or fo weal: that they muft be entirely fubjected to the fu- 
perior faculties of men. 

‘ Let uis examine this queftion. Rouffeau declares that a woman 
fhould never, for a moment, feel herielf independent, that fhe 
fhould be governed by fear to exercife her xatural cunning, and 
made a coquettifh flave in order to render her a more alluring ob- 
ject of defire, a Aweetey companion to man, whenever he choofes 
to relax himfelf. He carries the arguments, which he pretends 


‘to draw from the indications of nature, fill further, and infinu- 


ates that truth and fortitude, the corner ftones of all human vir- 
tue, fhould be cultivated with certain reftrictions, becaufe, with 


refpe@ to the female character, obedience is the grand leffon | 
_ which ought to be imprefled with unrelenting rigour. 


© What nonfenfe ! when wiil a great man arife with fufficient 
firength of mind to puff away the fumes which pride and fenfu- 
ality have thus {pread over the fubject! if women are by nature 
infericr to men, their virtues muft be the famein quality,. if noe 
in degree, :or virtue is a relative idea ; confequently, their con- 
duct fhould be founded on the fame principles, and have the fame 


’ aim. 


* Conneéted with man as daughters, wives, and.mothers,. their 
moral character may be eftimated by their manner of fulfilling 
thofe fimple duties ; but the end, the grand end of their exertions. 


fhould be to unfold their own faculties and acquire the dignity of 
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confcious virtue. They may try to render their road pleafant; 
but ought never to forget, in common with man, that life yields 
not the felicity which can fatisfy an immortal foul. [ do not mean 
to infinuate, that either fex fhould be fo loft in abftra@ refleGions 
or diftart views, as to forget the affections and duties that lie be- 
fore them, and are, in truth, the means appointed to produce the 
fruit of life ; on the contrary, I would warmly recommend them, 
even while | affert, that they afford moft fatisfaction when they 
are confidered in their true fubordinate light.’ 


Mits Wollftonecraft attacks Dr. Gregory alfo: with fome 
fuccefs. His fyftem of referve and diffimulation we think evi- 
dently wrong; and, though Dr. Gregory pofleffed the more 
amiable virtues in the higheft degree, his iyftem of female ex- 
cellence was formed in confequence of confined views, and a 
dtate of fociety, neither the beft, nor the moft eligible. ‘Two 
paflages of a different nature we fhall trantcribe. 


‘ Of the fame complexion is Dr. Gregory’s advice refpeéting 
delicacy of fentiment, which he advifes a woman not to acquire, 
sf fhe has determined to marry. ‘This determination, however, 
perfectly confiftent with his former advice, he calls indelicate, and 
earnefily perfuades his daughters to conceal it, though it may go- 
vern their conduct: as if it were indelicate to have the common 
appetites of human nature.’ 





« How women are to exift in that ftate where there is to be nei- 
ther marrying nor giving in marriage, we are not told. For 
though moraliits have agreed that the tenor of life feems to prove 
that wana is prepared by various circumftances for a future ftate, 
they conftantly concur in advifing avowan only to provide for the 
prefent. Gentlenefs, docility, and a fpaniel-like affection are, on 
this ground, confiftently recommended as the cardinal virtues of 
the fex ; and, difregarding the arbitrary economy of nature, one 
writer has declared that it is mafculine for a woman to be melan- 
choly. She was created to be the toy of man, his rattle, and it 
muft jingle in his ears whenever, difmifling reafon, he choofes to 
be amufed.’ 


Of fuch vague inconclufive reafoning, ftrung together with 
jittle art, and no apparent plan, do thefe chapters confift. ‘The 
whole is an indignant invective againft treating women merely 
as toys, as the amufement of an idle moment, and as gra- 
tifying (our author fets the example of the language), the calls 
of appetite. We might cull fome paflages, fo inconfiftent is 
our author, in which fhe fupports our opinions; and fome 
writers, particularly Shakfpeare, whofe nervous mind fhe com- 
mends, might be adduced, as by no means agreeing with this 
author in his opinion of women. But this would be a petty 

Ee 3 warfare. 
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warfare. We want not to prove mifs Wollftonecraft incon« 
fiftent, either in her doétrines or her example. We with to 
take up the queftion on its moft folid ground—Have the quali- 
fications of the two fexes been miftaken? Are the ladies en- 
titled from their natural powers, taken colleCtively, to lead, or 
even to rival the men in fcientific purfuits, in he labours of 
the mind? We have fhown, in general, what mu‘t be the 
anfwer to thefe queftions; and we find, in our comprehentive 
view, we have anticipated feveral remarks which had occurred 
to us in perufing particular paflages of thefe chapters. 


(To be concluded in our next Number.) 





The Pleafures of Memory, a Poem, in Two Parts. By the 
Author of § An Ode to Superftition, with fone other Poems? 
4to. 35.6d, Cadell. 1792. 


PPHE flame of geniys which pervaded, and fo brightly glow- 
ed in the Ode to Superfition, demanded our appiaufe, 
which we fhall not withold from the prefent poem, though 
exhibiting lefs fplendid marks of poetical infpivation; more 
argumentative and metaphyfical. We muft likewife make 
fome deductions on account of a few pailages not fo carefully 
written as they might have been. 


‘ The intrepid Swifs; that guards a foreign fhore, 
Condemn’d to climb his mountain-cliffs no more, _ 
If chance he hear that fong fo {weetly wild, 

His heart would fpring to bear it, whena child s 
That fong, as fimple as the joys he knew, 
When in the fhepherd-dance he blithely flew ; 
Melts at the long-loft fcenes that round him rife, 
And finks a martyr to repentant tighs.’ | 


We cannot reconcile the fourth, the feventh and eighth lines 
to grammar. Indecd, according <o their proper arraagement, 
the fifth and fixth fiould follow the third; then the fourth, 
é&c. in which fome neceflary words, frch as the followin 
appear to have been omitted. 6 His beart (waich) {prung to 
hear it, when a cnild,’—-cr, € his heart would fpring to 
hear it (as) when achild, (svou/d) melt at the long-loit feenes, 
and fink a martyr, &c. We do not thoroughly approve of 
the heart’s being ftyled a € marty,’ nor of ¢ flying in the thep- 
herd dance.’ ‘Lhis word feems rather prefled into the fervice 
in another place. ‘The negroe flave is defcribed as expecting 
after death to wake again on Congo’s ihore, and 


© Benexth his plantain’s ancient fhade, renew 
The fimple tranfports that with freedom flew.’ 


Again 
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Again, 


‘ The fchool’s lone porch, with reverend moffes gray, 
Juft tells the penfive pilgrim where it /ay,’ 


Should we not. have had’ /food inftead of Jay, if the rhyme. 
would have admitted it? —-Some few expreifions are rather 
confufed. 


‘ That hall, where once, in antiquated ftate, 
The chair of juftice held the grave debate.’ 


The chair of juftice, figuratively {peaking, might bear, but 
thofe who urge’ their complaints againft each other before it, 
properly fpeaking, ‘ hold the debate.’ ‘Thefe lines form part 
of the defcription of an old manfion in the country, where 
the author is fuppofed to have fpent his youthful days; and 
the revifiting which affects him with thofe pleafing, though 
melancholy, fenfations that the feeling mind on fuch an oc- 
cafion always experiences. The paflage which follows them 
{peaks to the heart, and is replete with poetical beauties. 


« Now ftain’d with dews, with cobwebs darkly hung, 
Oft has its roof with peals of rapture rung ; 
When round yon ample board, in due degree, 
We fweeten’d every meal with focial glee. 
The heart’s light laughter crown’d the circling jeft ; 
And all was funfhine in each little breaft. 
?T was here we chas’d the flipper by its found ; 
And turn’d the blindfold hero round and round, 
’T was here, at eve, we form’d our fairy ring ; 
And fancy flutter’d on her wildeft wing. 
Giants and genii chain’d the wondering ear; 
And orphan woes drew Nature’s ready tear. 
Oft with the babes we wander’d in the wood, 
Or view'd the foreft-feats of Robin Hood : 
Oft, fancy-ied, at midnight’s fearful hour, 
With ftartling ftep we {cal’d the lonely tow’r ; 
O’er infant innocence to hang and weep, 
Maurder’d by ruffian hands, when {miling in its fleep, 
© Ye houfehold deities ! whofe guardian eye 
Mark’d each pure thought, ere regiiter’d on high ; 
Still, fill ye walk the contecrated ground, 
And breathe the foul of snfpiration round, 
« As o’er the dufky ‘urnjture I bend, 
Each chair awakes the feelings of a friend. 
The itoried arras, fource of tond delight, 
With old achievement charms the wilder’d fight; 
And ftiil, with heralcry’s rich huss impreft, 
On the dim window glows ire pictur’d creft. 
Ee4q The 
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The fcreen unfolds its many-colour’d chart. 

The clock ftill points its moral to the heart. 

T hat faithful monitor *twas heav’n to hear ! 
Wren foft it fpoke a promis’d pleafure near : 

And has its fober hand, its imple chime, 
Forgot to trace the feather’d feet of ‘Time? 

That mafive beam, with curious carvings wrought, 
Whence the caged linnet footh’d my penfive thought ; : 
Thole mafkets cas’d with venerable ruft; 

Tho’e once-lov’d forms, ftill breathing thio? their duff, 
Still from the frame, in mould gigantic catt, 
Starting to life—— all whiiper of the paft ! 
‘ As thro’ the garden’s defert paths T rove, 
What fond illufions {warm in every grove! 
How oft, when purple evening ting’d the weft, 
He-watch’d the emmetto her grainy neft ; 
Welcom’s the wild bee home on wearied wing, 
Laden with {weets, the choicettof the fpring ! 

. How oft infcrib’d, with friendthip’s votiverhyme, 
The bark now filver’d by the touch cf ‘Time; . 
Soar’d in the {wing, half pleas’d and half afraid, 
Thro’ fitter elms that wav’d their fummer fhade ; ; 
Or ftrew’d with crumbs yon root-inwoven feat, 

To lure the red-breaft from his lone retreat ! 

© Childhood’s low’d group revilits every feene, 
The tangled wocd-walk and the tufted green 
Indulgent memory wakes, and, lo! they live! 
Cloun’d with. far fofter hues than light can give, 

Thou lait bef friend that heav’n affions below, 

To fqoth and fweeten all the cares we know ; 
Whole efad fuggedtions fill each vain alarm, 
When nature fades, and life forgets to charm ; 
Thee would the mufe invoke !— to thee belong 
The fage’s precept, and the poet’s fong.’ 


We have one tale in this performance to exemplify the fub- 
ject, and illuftrate the influence of Memory in folitude, fick- 
nefs, and forrow. It is, on the whole, extremely beautiful, but 


marked by teveral defects. Florio, $a blithe and blooming 
forefter,’ rifes early with his gun, 


* Eagér to bid the mountain-echoes wake, 
And fhoot the wild-fowl of the filver lake. 
High on exulting wing the heath-cock rofe, 
And blew his flirill biaft o’er perennial {nows.? 


At firft view it appears as if the heathcock was introduced 
as one of thele water-birds: what is meant by his © blowing 
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his fhrill blaft,’ we know not; nor the meaning of the epithet 
© ambufh’d’ in our fubfequent quotation: at leaft we think it 
improperly applied. It cannot properly fignifyconcealed or hidden, 
as it difplayed ‘ the {mile of welcome ;’ nor treacherous, as it 
conducted Florio to a welcome reception. 


« When, lo! an ambufh’d path the fmile of welcome wore, 
Imbowering fhrubs with verdure veil’d the fky, 
And on the mufk-rofe fhed a deeper dye,’ 


Here again, though we’ will allow that trees may, in the 
janguage of poetry, lift their verdure to the iky, or clothe it 
in verdure, yet Wwe cannot eafily concéive ‘how humble fhrubs 
{hould have a fimilat or greater ‘effect. From’ the mufk-rofe 
being in bloffom, and the opening lines of the ftory, it appears 
that Florio commented his expedition in the fpring or fum- 
mer; a {cafon in which no fportfman would purfue the ¢ wild- 
fowl of the lake.’ Some few other defects occur in’ the fub- 
f{equent parts of the ftory, but they are over-powered by its 
beauties; and the reader will be better pleafed with our tran- 
icript of its conclufion, than with fo ungracious an exhibition, 


¢ The father firew’d his white hairs in the wind, 
Call’d oa his child nor linger’d long behind : 
And Florio liv’d to fee the willow wave, 
With many an evening whifper, o’er their grave. 
Yes, Florio livy’d—=and ftill of each poflef, 
‘The father cherifh’d, and the maid carefs’d! 
‘€ For ever would the fond enthufiaft rove, 
With Julia’s fpirit, thro’ the thadowy grove ; 
- Gaze with delight oneyery fcehe fhe plann’d, 
Kifs every flowret planted by her hand. — 
Ah! ftill he traced her -fteps along the glade, 
When hazy hues and glimmering lights betray’d 
Half-viewlefs forms ;° ftill liften’d as the breeze 
Heav‘d its deep fobs among the aged tees ; 
And at each paufe her melting accents caught, 
In fweet delirium of romantic thought! 
Dear was the grot that fhunn’d the blaze of day ; 
‘She gave it fpars to fhoot a trembling ray. , 
The {pring, that bubbled from ‘its inmoft cell, 
Murmur’d of Julia’s virtues asit fel; 
And o’er the dripping mofs, the fretted fiene, 
In Florio’s ear breath’d language not itsown. 
Her charm around th’ enchantrefs Memory threw, 
A charm that foothes the mind, andfweetens too !’ 


The author, in conformity to Locke, fuppofes that fuperior 


beings are bleft with a nobler exercife of this faculty; he ima- 
| Eines, 
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gines, likewife, that the {pirits of the dead (and a foothing re- 
fieCtion it is), are not inattentive to the concerns of their for- 
mer friends. ‘This leads him to a fublime addreis, or invo- 
cation, to the fpirit of a deceafed brother, and the following 
clegant apoftrophe to the fubjeé& of his poem, with which it 
concludes. 


‘ Hail, Memory, hail! in thy exhauftlefs mine, 
From age to age unnumber’d treafures fhine ! 
Thought and her fhadowy brood thy call obey, 
And place and Time are fubjeé& to thy fway ! 
Thy pleafures moft we feel, when moft alone ;. 
The only pleafures we can call our own. 

Lighter than air, Hope’s fummer-vifions die, 

If buta fleeting cloud obfcure the fky ; 

If but a beam of fober reafon play, 

Lo, fancy’s fairy froft-work melts away ! 

But can the wiles of art, the grafp of power, 
Snatch the rich relics of a well fpent hour ? 
Thefe, when the trembling fpirit wings her flight, 
Pour round her path a ftream of living light; 
And gild thofe pure and perfeét realms of reft, 
Where virtue triumphs, and her fons are bleft.’ 





4 Tranflation of all the Pythian, Nemean, and Ifthmian Odes 
of Pindar, except the fourth and fifth Pythian Odes, and thofe 
Odes which have been tranflatcd by the late Gilbert Weft, Efq. 
By the Rev. F. Banifter. 800. §s. beards. Wilkie. 1791. 


ws: can fee no reafon why Mr. Banifter, whofe abilities 

are certainly equal to the undertaking, fhould except the 
fourth and the fifth Pythian Odes. They are likewife left un- 
touched by Mr, Tafker in his late publication, and therefore 
a fairer obje& for this gentleman’s undertaking. 

The narrative in the fourth Ode is, it muft be confeffed, 
rather flat and tedious; but it contains fome curious circum- 
ftances relative to Jafon and the Argonautic expedition: nor 
is it quite devord of poetical paflages. That hero’s drefs and 
appearance is well defcribed, and the joy of fon, on his un- 
expected return, natural and affecting. 
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‘The following lines will convey the fenfe, but not the fpi- 
sit, to the Enelith reader. 


‘Lhe dome he enters, and the father’s eyes 

Sudden his long-Loft Jafon recognife. 

Down his wan cheek the tears fwift ftreaming flow; 
Rut Speechless .aptures in his bofom glow, 

To view jis fon adorp’d with every. grace ; 

His fon, the lovelieft of the humanrrace. 


This defcription will not ftrike every reader as much as it 
deferves, It is an original draught from nature; but has been 
copied and ‘anailfarifed to us by a number of fucceeding poets. 
The interceilion for Demophilus, which fucceeds, and who 
had been exiled by Arcefilaus, king of Cyrene, to whofe ho- 
nour the Ode was compofed, though likewife a little too Jong, 
is fometimes forcible, ard fometiines pathetic. The fifth is 
chiefly confined to his praife, and fprinkled with fome moral 
fentiments and flowers of poetry. 

The Olympic Odes, omiited by Mr. Weft, are not attempt- 
ed by Mr, Banifter, ‘on account, he fays, of Mr. Pye’s {pi- 
rited and poetical tranflation.’? ‘To thefe gentlemen we con- 


fider him as fcarcely inferior in fpirit and elegance; we 


muft except, however, fome highly finithed paflages in Mr. 
Weft’s tranflation, which are fuperior to all competition. Mr. 
Banifter, like him, indulges himfelf in pretty great liberties 
with refpect to the original ; and often paraphrafes rather than 
tranflates, Mr. Taiker’s fidelity is fuperior to our prefent au- 
thor’s; but he is excelled by him in elegance and harmony. 
The liberties he takes are, however, in general, very excufe- 
able. Few of the Greek poets will bear a clofe verfion, and 
Pindar, we think, lefs than any. Cowley remarks, that * his Pe- 
gafus flings writer and reader too, that fits not fure.’ His 
{moke has undoubtedly fometimes been miftaken for fire; and 
his flights, however fublime, are defultory and unequal. We 
find in Athenzus, that within about one hundred years after 
his death, in the time of Eupolis the comedian, his Odes were 
fallen into contempt, and the prince of lyric bards was the 
fre-quent objeét of Ariftophanes’ fatire. But it was not, 
always a difgrace to be ridiculed by Ariftophanes, and no ftrefs 
can be laid on the flu€tyation of public tafte. Pindar is again 
reftored to his deferved honours; and though’we cannot think 
his rambling dithyrambics always entitled to our unqualified 
praife, his rational piety (fome allowance muft be made for 
the time in which he lived), and fublime morality, often excite 
our warmeft approbation. 


_ A firiking inftance occurs towards the conclufion of the 
eighth Pythian Ode, 


¢ Thofe 
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* 'Thofe who enjoy a rich and affluent ftate 
Are view’d with wonder by the gazing throng, 
Who think that to fuperior rank belong | 
Superior talents. Butin reafon’s fcale, 

If not conjoin’d with virtue, nought avail 
Such tinfel honours. Ourattempts are vain, 
Unlefs the gods aflift or Wealth or power to gain: 
Their hands alone dire& the courfe of fate, 
To raife the humble from their fallen flate, 

‘Or teach the proud and infolent to fee} 

‘The fad reverfe of fortune’s giddy wheel. 
Thus by the guidance of the powers above, 

In quick fyuccefiion, human glories move : 
But, Ariftomenus, the fame fuccefs 

Continues itill thy brave attempis to blefs,’ 





* Four noble youths beneath thy hand 

Fell vanguifh’d on the Pythian fand, 

Unhappy fate! With many a tear 

And look dejected they return, 

And oft their fad difaller mouen ; 

No tender mother comes to cheer 

‘Their hopes with fmiles of heart-felt joy, 

But through the ftreets they run, with wild affright, 
And fhun the happy victor’s fight, | 
While felf-tormenting thoughts their minds einploy, 
But thofe, the favour’d few of heaven, . 
To whom a happier lot is given, 

By whom the vittor’s wreath is worn, 

Beyond their hopes to honours rais’d, 

By every tongue their virtues prais’d, 

And on the wings of rumour borne: 

Not wealth can give fuch joys refin’d ; 

But foon our glory rifes to a blaze, 

And ah! too foon the fick’ning flame decays, 
Shook by misfortune’s cruel wind ! 

Ah what is man! A being of a day! 

A fomething! nothing! vanifhing away 

Like the thin fhadow of a flitting dream, 

On which fhould Jove with eye benignant beam 

A flender portion of his heavenly light, 

Soon would it glow with colours warm and bright 5 
In’ wealth and peace ovr happy days would flow, 
Unhurt by guilt, and undiiturb’d by woe.’ 


The paffage defcribing the return of the unfuccefsful com- 
batants is not flrictly exact to the original, nor equal to it in 
beauty. : 
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An expreflion*, towards the conclufion, greatly refembles 
that in the Wifdom of Solomon + (ii. 5.) ‘ For our time is a 
very fhadow that pafles away:’ and the reflection that follows 
is worthy an infpired writer. 

In the opening of the eighth Nemean Ode we find a warm 
panegyric on beauty and virtuous love. ‘The tranflation does 
not appear inferior to the original; and with this pleafing fpe- 
cimen we fhall clofe our article. 


« Beauty rever’d by men below and gods above, 
Herald of Venus and ambrofial love, 
Delighting ftill to fix thy feat 

On virgin eyelids, foft and {weet, 

Thofe happy few enjoy thy kind regards, 
Whofe fouls ferene and pure, religion guards, 
While others, led aftray by wild defires, 

Are doom’d to burn in unextinguifh’d fires ; 
Tis wifdom’s part to feize the prefent hour, 
While bl.om the fwects of youth’s fair op’ning flower, 
To fhun the dangerous {nares of lawlefs love, 
Content it’s chafte and calm delights to prove.’ 








The New London Medical Fournal. Vol. I. Sve. 25. Ode 
Deighton. 1792. 


HOUGH periodical publications, efpecially fuch as offer 
opinions, and confequently are connected with our owr 
plan, can fearcely be, with propriety, the object of our no- 
tice, yet however delicate the tafk, we cannot, when called 
ov, decline our duty ; nor can we refufe the Editors of the 
New London Medical Journal the attention which we have 
Jately beftowed on Medical Facts and Opinions, and which 
we have, for many years, paid to Dr. Duncan’s Commentaries, 
The London Medical Journal, it is now well known, has 
yielded to a fimilar work, publiihed after longer intervals, un- 
der the title of ‘ Medical Facts and Opinions.’ ‘The title was 
either too popular to be wholly loft, or the plan of more fre- 
quent publication too advantageous to be at once refigned. 
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The New Medical Journal is the confequence either of the 
bookfeller’s fagacity, or the editor’s judgment ; and we own that 
we are not difpleafed with the attempt. From opinions de- 
livered with candour mankind mutt be benefited, thouch they 
fhould difagree ; and the world will naturally attend to thofe 
who may beft deferve it. The work before us is defigned to 
convey an account of fuch cates as, either from the progvefs or 
treatment, deferve to be recorded. ‘The editors mean not, 
however, to exclude other medical cilays of a more general and 
theoretical nature, meaning chiefly, in the latter department, 
thofe difquifitions which trace any cifeafe to its caule, or de- 
te€t the operation of a common cauie cperating differently, ac- 
cording to the effects of fituation, ciimate, or conflitution. 
Original effays on chemiftry are aiio to be adinitted. A care- 
ful and concife abftract of medical publications is to follow, 
particularly of thofe foreign works, and medical or philofo- 
phical journals, connected with their plan. Medical news of 
every kind, with biographical memoirs of eminent perfons, and 
a lift of the new medical publications, are to conclude each 
Number. 

A very flight knowledge of the numerous publications in 
medicine, and the {ciences connected with it, will fhow that 
* this pla is very little proportioned to the extent of a quarterly 

ublication of the fize before us. If our authors cull only the 
choiceft, they will find little room for original eflays. If they 
go back, as they have done, to works publifhed fome years 
fince, their difficulties will be increafed. We mutt repeat too 
what we have often had occafion to notice, that, in collec- 
tions of effays, furnifhed by voluntary affiftants, complaifance, 
the partiality of friendfhip, and many other motives, will great- 
ly leffen the value of communications. With thefe hints the 
editors will probably not be offended: we meant to affift, not 
to injure their work. It is next neceflary to confider parti- 
cular eilays. 

Cafe of bony Excrefcence on the Infide of the Jaw, by Ed- 
ward Harrifon, M. D. Phyficien at Horncaftie, Lincolnfhire.— 
The excrefcence confifted of bony fibres, fhooting from the dif- 
eafed periofteum. It was removed by a chiffel, and prevented 
from returning by the application of a cauftic. The.editors 
mention two fimilar cafes from Mr. Hunter’s leétures, where 
the difeafe returned on account of the periofteum not being 


-deftroyed by the cauftic. That ufed by Dr. Harrifon was the 


‘eorrofive fublimate. 

Cafe of Nafal Hemorrhage, with Petechiz. By the fame. 
It was-a cafe of {curvy from fcanty diet, and unalimentary 
provifions. Our author employed the St. Lucia bark with 
epium ; the former in dofes much too. fmall. " 
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An Account of the Difcovery of Azote, or Phlogifticated 
Air, in the Mineral Waters of Harrogate. By TI’. Garnett, 
M.D. Phyfician at Harrogate.-—Our knowledge of the aerial 
contents of mineral waters is increafing. “This is the firft in- 
ftance of phlogiiticated air having been found in cold waters: 
the medical efteéts are yet to be afcertained. Dr. Garnett’s 
explanation of the method, by which the waters may have 
been impregnated with this air, is ingenious; but we fufped 
the operation is not fo extenfive, as to account for the whole 
of the air, and many other-fources might be fuggefted. 

A Cafe of Tenia, or Tape-Worm, cured by Flowers of 
Sulphur. By the fame.—The dofe of the fulphur taken was 
half an ounce, and it is certainly an eafy remedy for 2 cafe fo 
diftreffing, and which often ends in atrophy. It has been 
often mentioned by other authors. 

Obfervations on Venefection in Thoracic Inflammation 3 
with a Cafe. By Mr. Stringer, Surgeon, Reigate in Surry.— 
Mr. Stringer, in this effay, propofes fome doubts and difh- 
culties of which he does not appear to fee the full extent. 
That there are inflammations of the lungs, which will not 
bear bleeding, we well know; but that they proceed from 
acrimony, and are to be relieved by opium, is doubtful. His 
inftance is that of a man who attempted to hang himtelf. He 
had convulfions with fymptoms of apoplexy. Copious and 
fudden depletion of the venous fyftem did not do fervice; 
but the convulfions were quieted by 50 drops of the tin€tura 
Thebaica. This fubje&t, with the cafe, would require a very 
long difcuffion. In inflammations of the lungs, opium is of 
very doubtful effect, even when they are attended with putrid 
fever; and, in the inftance recorded, we fufpe& that the con- 
vulfions, nant by fulluefs of the veflels, were continued 
from debility and irritability. , 

This is the fub{tance of the five eflays recorded in this Num- 
ber; and, in general, they do not appear to us to be fuch 
communications as the plan requires. If we except Dr. Gar- 
nett’s effay, we muft own that little is:added to the ftock of 
medical knowledge by the prefent colle¢tion.—Buit in this re- 
fpect, the Journal may probably improve. 

The firft work noticed in the fecond department is the Lon- 
don Medical Journal in its new form, or rather the original 
obfervations on cafes recorded, for the editors do not men- 
tion the works analyfed in that publication. This plan is, we 
think, neither delicate nor political: it is not delicate, as it 


: appropriates, a little unfairly, the labours of their predecef- 


for, under the new title; and it is not political, as the com- 
parifon is not very favourable. As a colle€tion of medical 
papers, it was undoubtedly within their plan; as a continua- 
} t10n 
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tion of the London Medical Journal, it would have been’ bet« 
.ter to have pafled it over—To this collection no remarks are 
fubjoined. ! 

The Afiatic Refearches; Fordyce’s Treatife on Digeftion; 
Dr. Auftin’s Treatife on the Origin and component Parts of 
the Stone in the Bladder; fome Papers from the Journal de 
Phyfique, October 1791 and fome from the Annals of Che- 
miftry for Auguft and September 17913; Extra€ts from the 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy at Turin 1788, and 1789; 
as well as from the fecond Part of the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions of laft Year, are the other works analyfed in this part 
of the Journal. From the Medical News we fhall feleét twe 
or three articles. 


‘ Extra& of a Letter from Venice, Sept. 10, 1791. 

« A poor man, lying wnder the frightful tortures of the hydro- 
phobia, was cured with fome.draughts of vinegar, given him by 
miftake inftead of another potion. A phyfician of Padua, cal- 
Jed count Leonifa, got intelligence of this event at Udine, and 
tried the fame remedy upon a patient that was brought to the Pa- 
dua hofpital, adminiftering him a pint of vinegar in the morning, 
another at noon, and a third at funfet, and the man was fpecdily 


and perfectly cured.’ 





* In the Gazzette Salutaire it is faid, that M. Dufrefnoy has 
cured twenty-eight cafes of confumption, /a phithifie tuberculeufe, 
by the ufe of a fpecies of mufhroom (agaricus piperatus et deli- 
ciofus Linn.) conjoined with an opiate—as mufh'ooms approximate 
to the nature of animal food, does not this fact corroborate the 
plan of treatment recommended by Dr. Percival, and other late 
writers ?? 





‘ Extrad of a Letter from @ainburgh, Now. 10. 
« Dr. Hamilton’s method cf treating dropfies by giving mer- 
cury nearly to the point of falivation, previous to the exhibition 
of diuretics, is attended with great fuccefs. — The New College 


will be a magnificent and commodious building. —Dr. Biaci:. 


has efpoufed the antiphlogiftic doctrine, and ufes the French no- 

menciature in his clafs.—Dr. Gregory is faid to be engaged in a 

metaphyfical work.’ 

Hogarth illufirated, by ohn Ireland. 2 Vols. Sve. 21. 125.64. 
boards. Boydells. 1791. . 


THE deferved popularity of the works of Hogarth renders 
any good commentary upon them a defirable publication. 
The meagre and uninformed work of Mr. Trufler, imtituled, 
. (2.0 °. Hlogargh 
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Hogarth Moralifed, is defervedly fuperfeded by My. Ireland’s 
{uperior labours: the plates in Trufler’s book, engraved by 
cne Dent, whole name we recollect not to have fcon affixed to 
other engravings, are retained in this work, and fome new 
plates are added. 

The firft feature which ftruck us, in perufing Mr. Ireland’s 
commentary, is its garrulity, fometimes entertaining, fome- 
times dull: the fecond is a fingular foppith quaintnels of ex- 
preilion, which often {tains his pages. As to the plates,. the 
new ones are well engraved; and it would have been more 
worthy of Meff. Boydells’ opulence and tafte, and the favour 
they have received from the ‘public; not to senile their own 
intereit and reputation, to have accompanied the work with a 
complete fet of new engravings, of the fame fize as the printed 
page, than to have been contented with late and bad impref- 
fions of Dent’s flat miniatures. The moft proper form would 
have been an oblong oétavo. 

After having offered thefe general remarks, we fhall pro- 
ceed to a particular fpecification of this work. Mr. Ireland’s 
fhort Introduction, or rather advertifement, is in the follow- 
ing terms. 


‘ Mr. Hogarth frequently afferted, that no man was fo il! qua~ 
lified to form a true judgment of pictures as the profefied connoif- 
feur ; whofe tafe being originally formed upon smitations, and con- 
fined to the manners of mafters, had feidom any reference to na- 
ture. Under this conviction, his fubjecis were feicéted for the 
crowd, rather than the critic; and explained in that univerfal 
language common to the world, rather A eee in the /ingua technica 
of the arts, which is facred te the fcientific. 

¢ Without prefuming to fupport his hypothefis, I have endea- 
yourcd to follow his example ; and not being vain enough to think 
I can make any material addition to the knowledge of either wir- 
tuofo or collector, with all due deference, make my apology. 

‘ My original defign was to have comprized, in two hundred 
pages, a moral and analytical defcription of about eighty prints ; 
and during the progrefs of the fir fanies. this plan was adhered 
to. As the work advanced, fuch variety of anecdote, and long 
train of etcetera, imperceptibly cleng to the narrative, that the 
limits were found too narrow. With the explanation of fifteen 
new plates, the letter prefs has expanded to more than feven hun- 
oye pages. 

‘ Where the artift has heen made a viGtim to poetical or poli- 
tical prejudice, without meaning to be his panegyrit, I have er- 
deavoured to refcue his memory from unmerited obloguy. Where 
his works have \been mifconceived, or mifreprefented, I have at- 
tempted the true reading. In my effay at an iliuftration of the 
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prints, with a defcription of what I conceive the comic and mos 
ral tendency of each, there is the bef information I could procure, 
concerning the relative circumftances, occafionally interfperfed 
with fuch defultory converfation, as occurred in turning over a 
volume of his prints. ‘Though thefe notes may not always have 
an immediate relation to the engravings, I hope they will feldom 
be found wholly unconnected with the fubjeéis. 

« Such mottos as were engraved on the plates, are inferted ; 
but where a print has been publifhed without infcription, I have 
either fele€ted or written one. Errors in either parody or verfe, 

with the fignature E. the writer fubmits to that tribunal], from 
whofe candour he hopes pardon for every miftake, or r inaccuracy, 
which may be found in his volumes.’ 


We mutft beg leave to remind Mr. Ireland, that it is of all 
things the eafielt to expand a work by hafty compilation, care- 
leffnefs, and want of felection, while it requires time and la- 
bour, and fome ref {pect for the public, to render a werk fhort, 
and to lay before the world only the effence of one’s thoughts 
and information ; a compliment which it expects, and is enti- 
tled to receive, from every writer who afpirés toany reputation. 
We do not wifh, however, to be fevere, as th e very nature 


of Mr. Ireland’s commentery, and of the orig ral text, re- 
quires a portion of trivial information, which mi nigh .t become 
ridiculous if conveyed in a precife manner : but we think the 


happy medium for Mr. Treland’s book would have been avolume 
not exceeding 400 pages; as it is, there is a great waite of 
paper, ink, and chit-chat. 

The account of Hogarth, which follows, is ina 
fure taken from Mr. Nichols’s anecdotes of this ; inter 
of nature; and we could wifh to have feen our author more 
frequently acknowledge his obligations to the fame fource, - 
the other pages of his motley mifcellany. In this divifion of the 
work is given the explanation of a new plate (for fo we {ha 
ftyle thofe not to be found in Trufler’s book), the battle of the 
pictures. Mr. Ireland, in a note, offers fome well-timed re=- 
marks on the grois impofitions of picture-dealers: as a cau- 
tion on this fubject cannot be too widely diffu fed, and as ri- 
diculum acri fortius et melius, &c. we fhall prefen t ny virtuoli 
readers with the following bill, not found a true bill, but dez 


trovate, and dated 1791. 
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¢ Monfieur Varnifh to Benjamin Bifter, debtor, LL os. d. 


‘« To painting the woman caught in adultery, 
upon a green ground, by Hans Hoibein 3 3-2 
« To Solomon’s wife judgment, on pannel, by 
Michael Angelo buenorati 
¢ To painting and canvas for a naked Mary Mag- 
dalen, in the undoubted ftyle of Paul Veroncie 2 2 0 
6 ‘To 
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© 'To brimftone, for fmoking ditto. o 2 6 
© Paid Mrs. W— fora live model to fit for Diana 
bathing, by Tinteretto °16 8 
¢ Paid for the hire of a layman, to copy the robes 
of a cardinal, for a Vandyke -— °o 5 O 
* Portrait of a nun doing penance, by Albert Du- 
rer —— 2 2 0 
« Paid the female figure for fitting thirty minutes 
in awet fheet, that I might give the dry man- 
ner of that mailer © 10 6 
¢ The Tribute-money rendered, with all the ex- 
actnefs of Quintin Metfius, the famed black- 
fmith of Antwerp 212 6 
* To Ruth at the feet of Boaz, upon an oak board, 
by Titiano | 33 0 
¢ St. Anthony preaching to the Fifhes, by Salva- 
tor Rofa _—_—_—— 3 10 O 
¢ The Martydom of St. Winifred, with a view 
of Holywell bath, by old Frank —— Iu 6 
¢ To a large allegorical altar-piece, confifting of 
men and angels, horfes and river gods; ’tis 
thought moft happily hit off for a Rubens a 
© To Sufannah bathing ; the two Elders in the 
‘2 back-ground, by Caitiglione 220 
* To the Devil and St. Duniian, high finifhed by 
Teniers one —_— — Ss 2.6 
* Tothe Queen of Sheba falling down before Solo- 
mon, by Mor llio — — 212 6 
¢ Toa Judith in the tent of Holofernes, by Le 
Brun —_ os —-- 1164 o 
« Ta Sicera in the tent of Jael, its companion, 
by the fame i oe omni 116 @ 
¢ Paid for admiffion into the Houfe of Peers, to 
if take a fketch of a great character, for a picture 
cf Mofes breaking the Tables of the Law, in 
the darkeit manner of Rembrandt, not yet 
finifhed.’ 6 2 6 


In the account of Hogarth are alfo introduced the two plates 
of the Analyfis of Beauty, the ill-fated Sophonifba, and Time 
{fmoking a picture. ‘The author’s remarks on the Sophonifba 
we fhailtranfcribe. He quotes the objections of Mr. Walpole 
(now lord Orford) and thus replies : 


‘ The author of the Myferious Mother, fought. for fublimity, 
where the artift ftrictly copied nature, .of whom all his figures are 
the archetypes, but which the painter, who {vars into fancy’s fairy 
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regions, muft ina degree defert. Confidered with this references 
though the pictare has faults, Mr. Walpole’s fatire is furely toa 
fevere. [tis built upon a comparifon with work 3 painted ina 
language of which Hogarth knew not the idiom,— trying him be- 
fore a tribunal, whofe a authority he did not acknowledge, and, 
from the picture having been in many refpeéts altered after the 
criuic faw it, fome of the remarks become unfair. ‘othe frequency 
of thefe alterations we may attribute many of the errors: the 
man who has not coufidence in his own knowledge of the leading 
principles on which his work ought to be built will not render it 
perfect by following the advice of his friends. Although Meffrs, 
Wilkesand Churchill dragged his heroine tothe altar of politics, and 
mangled her with a backianiien that can hardiy be paralleled, ex- 
cept in the hiftory of her huiband,—~ the artift retained his pare 
tiality ; which feems to have increafed in exa&t proportion to their 


abufe. The pidlure being thuscontemplated through the medium of 


party prejudice we cannotwonder thatallitsimproprieties were exag - 
gerated. The painted harlot of Babylon had not more approbrious 
epithets from the frff race of reformers, than the painted Sigil- 
monda of Hogarth from the /aff race of patriots. When a favou~ 
rite childis cnaftifed by his preceptor, a partial mother redoubies 
her careffes, Hogar th, ef fiimating this picture by the labour he 
had beftowed upon it, was certain that the public were prejudiced, 
and requefted, if his wife furvived him, fhe would not fell it tor 
lefs than five hundred pounds. Mrs. Hogarth acted in conformity 
to his wifhes, but fince her death the painting has been purcuafed 
by Meffrs. Boydell, and 1s now in the Shakipeare Gallery. ‘Dhe 
colouring, though not brilliant, is harmonious and natural: the 
attitude, drawing, é&c. will be more univerfally known from a 
print now engraving by Mr. Ridley. Iam much inclined to think, 
that if doche of thofe who have been moft fevere in their cenfure: o. 
had confulted their own feelings, mitead of connoiffeurs,* poor 
Sigifmonda would have been in higher eltimation. It has beea 
faid chat the firft {ketch was made from Mrs. Hogarth, at the time 
fhe was weeping over the corfe of her mother.’ 


In p. cxiv. and cxv. we learn that, on the death of Mrs. 
Hogarth, she kone of our r great painter’ s works pafled, by her 


will, to Mrs. Lewis; whe, on condition of receiving an an- 


ruity for life, transferred to Mefirs. Boydell her right in alt 
the plates; and ince in their t pofteth ion they have not been 
touched upon by a burin. Every plate has been carefully cican- 
ed: and the rolling-prefles now in ufe being on an improved 
principle, the paper fupericr, and the art of printing better 
underftood, imprefhons are more clearly and accurately taken 
eit than they have been at any preceding period. 
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i} roecediag to the work, we muit again cengure the poor ex- 
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ecution of Dent’s plates: even the arewitte is often fo defe€tive 
that, in plate IT. of the Harlot’s Progrels, the head of the Jew is 
too large by one half. The inaccuracies of fome of Mr. Ireland’s. 
numercus anecdotes, and of his ftyle, we fhall not ftay to point’ 
out, further than to obferve on the patter, that czrtuoft for vir- 
tuofo, who for whorl, Greek verjion of the New Teftament; 
&c. are fome of the fmalleft errors. What fhall we fay to the 
6 monattery of St. Benedict in ¥rance,’ and the ‘ monaftery 
of St. Francis,’-p. 143? Is Mr. freland to learn that the mo- 
na{teries of thefe orders may be reckoned by hundreds ? 

As acomplete {pecimen of Mr. Ireland's abilities in his pre- 
fent department, we fhall tranferibe his explanation of the 
third plate of Marriage a la Mode, a print which may have 
puzzled many of our readers. 


¢« This has been faid to be the moft obfcure delineation that Ho- 
garth ever publifhed, and no two perfons agreeing in their expla- 
nation, feems to confirm the remark. I think it muft be confidered 
as an epifode, no farther connected with the main fubjeé, than as 
it exhibits the confequences of an alliance entered into from fordid 
and unworthy motives. In the two preceding prints, the hero and 
heroine of this tragedy fhew a fafhionable indifference to each other. 
On the part of the peer, we fee no indication of any with to con- 
ciliate the affe€tion of his lady. Carelefs of her condué&t, and 
negligent of her fame, ke leaves her to head the mufical diflipa- 
tions of his houfe, and lays the fcene of his own licentious amufe- 
ments abroad. The female heart is naturally fufeeptible, and much 
influenced by firft impreffions. Formed for love, and gratefully 
attached by delicate attentions, but chilled with neglect, and fro- 
zen by coldnefs; by contempt it is eftranged, and by habitual - 
and long continued inconftancy, loft. 

‘ To fhew that our unfortunate vitlim to parental ambition has 
been driven ever this fery ordeal, and fuffered this mortifying 
climax of provocations, the artift has made a digreffion, and ex- 
hibited her profligate hufband attending a quack doétor. In the 
lait plate he appears to have diffipated his fortune ; in this he has 
deftroyed his health. From the hour of his marriage, he has ne- 
glegted the woman to whom he plighted his truth. Can we then 
much wonder at her retaliating. By the vifcount the was defpifeds 
by the advocate fhe was adored. This infidious infinuating villain, 
we may naturally fuppofe acquainted with every part of the no- 


bleman’s conduct, and artful enough to make a proper advantage 


of his knowledge. _ From this agent of fin fhe probably learned 
how her lord was connected, and from his fubtle fuggeitions, 
aided by refentment, is tempted to think thefe accumulated in- 
fults have diffolved her marriage vow, and given her a right to ree 


‘taliate. Impelled by fuch motives, irritated by fuch provecations, 
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and attended by fuch an advocate, can we wonder that this fair 
unfortunate forfook the path of virtue, and plunged into the abyfs 
of vice? ‘To her hufband, much of her error is to be attributed. 
She faw he defpifed her, and fhe hated him: fhe faw he had be- 
flowed his affeétions on another, and fhe followed the example. 
To fhew the confequence of his licentious wanderings, the author 
in this exhibits his hero in the houfe of one of thofe needy impof- 
tors, who prey upon the credulity of the public, and vend poi- 
fons, under che name of drugs. This wretched quack, being fa- 
mily {urgeon to the old procurefs, who ftands at his right hand, 
formerly attended the young girl, and received his fee, as having 
reftored his patient to perfect health. Thai he was paid for what 
he did not perform, appears by the countenance of the enraged 
nobiemen, who lifts up his cane in a threatening ftyle, accompa- 
nying the action with a promife to baftinado both furgeon and 
procurefs for having deceived him by a falfe bill of health. ‘i hefe 
threats our natural fon of #/éu/apius treats with that carelefs zon 
thalance, which fhews that his ears are accuftomed to faci founds. 
No: fo the fage high prieftefs of the temple of Venus ; tenacious 
of her good name, and trembling alive to any afperfion which may 
tend to injure her profeflional reputation, fhe unclaips her knife, 
determined to ftab him, and wath out this foul tain upon her ho- 
nour with the blood of her accuter. 

¢ Churchill being once afked what he thought was the meaning 
of this print, faid, that to him it had alwa:s appeared fo ambi- 
guous, that he once afked Hogarth to expiain it; and the artift, 
Jike many other commentators, left his fubject as obfcure as he 
found it. ‘ From this circumitance,” added the poet, ‘* Iam 
convinced he formed his tufte upon the ideas of Hoadley, Garrick, 
Townley, or fome other friend, and never perfectly comprehended 
what it meant.”? Such was the opinion of this fevere fatirit ; but 
Jet ic be remembered, that this opinion was given after the pub- 
Jication of John Wilkes’s portrait, of the Bruifer, and of the 
Times: a circumftance which fhould lead us to receive it with 
caution, and a degree of diitrult ; for the heat of party warps the 
underftanding, and political prejudice difcolours every object which 
jt contemplates. 

¢ The nick-nackitory collection which forms this motley mu- 
feum is fo exactly cefcribed by Dr. Garth, that one would almoft 
think Hogarth made the difpenfary his model in defigning the 
print. 

«¢ Here mummies lie, moft reverendly ftale, 
And there, the tortoife hung her coat of mail: 
Not far from fome huge fharks devouring head, 

| The flying fh their finny pinions {pread ; 
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Aloft, in rows, large poppy-heads were ftrung, 
And near, a fcaly alligator hung ; 

In this place, drugsin mufty heaps decay’d, 

In that, dry’d bladders and drawn teeth were laid.” 


*¢ An horn of a fea unicorn is fo placed as to give the ideaof a 
barber’s pole; this, with the pewter bafon, and broken comb, 
clearly hint at the former profeffion of our mock doftor, The 
high-crowned hat and ancient fpur, which might once have been 
the property of Butler’s redoubted hero, the valiant Hudibras, 
with a model of the gallows, and fundry non-defcript rarities, 
fhews us that this great man, if not already a member of the 
Antiquarian Society, 1s qualifying himfelf to be a candidate. The 
dried body in the glafs clafe, placed between a fkeleion and the 
fage’s wig-block, form a trio that might ferve as the fymbol of a 
con{ultation of phyficianss A figure above the mummies feems at 
firft fight to be decorated with a Howing periwig, but ona clofe 
infpeétion, will be found intended: for one.of fir John Mandeville’s 
Anthropophagi, a fort of men, — | 

‘¢ Whofe heads do grow beneath their fhoulders.”” 


Even the tkulls have chara&ter; and the principal mummy has fo 
thajeitic an afpect, that one is almoft tempted to believe it the 
mighty Cheops, king of Egypt, whofe body was certainly to be 
known, being the only one imtombed in the large pyramid. 

‘ € By two machines, conftru€ted upon moft complicated princi- 
ples, though intended for performing the mot iimple operations, 
we difcover that our quack iludies mechanics. On one of them 
Ifes a folio treatife, defcriptive of their ufes; by which it appears 
that the largeft is for re-fetting the collar-bone, the fimalleft, for 
drawing a cork; each of them invented by monfieur de la Pily- 
lx, and infpected, and approved by the Royal Academy of Paris.? 


_ Inthe note, p. 229, we find a fingular fpecimen of Mr. 
Ireland’s accuracy: Andrew Millar publifhing a work of 
Hearne! Doctor Hill writing the motto! In plain truth, the 
epigram given appeared in a note to the Dunciad, before Mil- 
Jar or Hill were at all known. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Sketch of the Life and Projeéts of Fohn Law of Laurifton, 
Comptroller General of the Finances in France. 4to. 45s 


 fewed. Kearfley. 1791, 
JN the introduction to this pleafing little work, the author 


informs us that he began fome years ago to make collec- 
tions, concerning the ancient and modern ftate of his native 
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parifh of Cramond, near Edinburgh, efpecially biographical 
and genealogical anecdotes of the moft confiderable families. 


‘ From thefe colleions he lately drew up a topographical ac~ 
count of that parith, which had the good fortune to meet with 
the ap probation of, perhaps, too partial judges, particularly of 
that intelligent fenator who is now afiiduoufly employed in eluci- 
dating the real political fituation of the kingdom; and they were 


pie: afed to urge the publication of that work. As, however, the 


editor is fenfible that it is ftil!, in feveral ref{pects, defective, he 
has thought it more advifeable at prefent, to print a few copies of 
a part thereof, the following fketch of the life and projects of the 


molt extraordinary charaGer to which, as an heritor, the parifh’ 


lays claim ; in hopes that when his intentions are thus announced, 


thofe who have it in their power will have the gocdnefs to furnifh 


him with materials to render the work as complete as poffible.’ 


This introdution is dated at King’s Cramond, and figned: 


I. P. W. 


Our author begins his Sketch by informing us that the Laws 
of Laurifton derive their defcent from thofe of Lathrifk in. 
Fife. The firft of the houfe of Laurifton was William Law, 


who fettled at Edinburgh, and followed the profeffion of a 
goldfmith, then almoft iynoaymbus with that of banker. With 
the profits of his bufinefs he purchafed the lands of Laurifton, 


four miles to the north- weft of the Scottifh capital, and died. 


in 1683, 

‘John Law, the eldeft of five fons, was born at Edinburg h, 
in April 1071. In his youth he was fo remarkable for ‘Ie. 
gance of perfon and of drefs, that he was commonly called 
= Law: vifiting London in 1694, he became a favourite of 

he ladies ;/and was diftinguifhed by a duel, in which he fléw 
another beau of the name of Wilfon..» Law was apprehended, 


te it efcaped 5 ; and in the year 1700 we find him at Edinburgh, 


where in the following year he gave the firft fpecimen of his 
financial talents, in his ‘ Pyopofals for a Council of ‘Trade.’ 
In 1705 he publifhed a work called, ‘ Maney. and ‘Trade conv. 
fidered.”? Our author’s analyfis of the latter work we fhall 
extract. ‘et 


‘ After preliminary obfervations, tending tG thew the tafe. 
ciency of gold and filver to ferve as money, “from their increafing 
jh quantity while the demand leffens, and the faperiority of land 
over all other articles as a foundation for money, being capable 
of improvement as the demand increafes, and the quantity re- 
majning alyays the fame; he therein propofes, that commiffion- 
ers, to be appointed by, and to att under the cgntroul of . parlia~ 
went, fhould have power to iue notes, and to give them out in 
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any of thefe three ways; 1ft, in the way of loan, at ordinary in- 
cetett upon landed fecurity, the debt not exceeding half or two 
thirds of the value of the land; 2diy, to give out the full price 
of land in notesy and to enter into the poffeffion thereof by wad- 
fet, redeemable within a certain period ; and 3dly, to give out the 
no price of land upon fale irredeemably. ‘T’hus, al! the notes 

seing firmly fecured om landed property, he afferts that fuch notes 
would be equal in value to gold and filv er money of the fame de- 
PONE, and alfo be preferred to thefe metals, as not being 
liable to fallin value like them.’ 


Finding his {chemes neglected in his native country, he vi- 
fited Holland, where he remained fome years ; and thence 
pafled to Bruffels and to Pari At the latter place he prefent- 
eda fcheme for reducing the noel ional debt, which was accepted 
by Defmaretz, the comptroller-genetal but was rejected by 
Louis XIV. ¢ becaufe it was propoied by a heretic.’ 

But upon the death of Louis XIV. Mr. Law again vifited 
Paris, in 17153 and foon acquired the confidence of the duke 
of Orleans, regent of France. ‘Che author narrates the eita- 
blifhment of the general bank in 1718, and thus proceeds to 
unfold Law’s grand {cheme. 


« After the eftablifhment of the General Bank, Mr. Law be- 
gan to develope the plan of that great and ftupendous projet he 
had long meditated, known by the name of the Miffifippi fyftem, 
which, for a while, turned the heads of the French, and attracted 
the attention of all Europe; a projet that, if carried into fall 
execution, would, in all probability have exalted France to a vatt 
fuperiority of power and wealth over every other flate. The fcheme 
was no Iefs than the vefting the whole privileges, effects and pof- 
feffions of all the foreign trading companies, the great farms, the- 
profits of the mint, the general receipt of the king’s revenue, ard 
the management and property of the bank, in one great company, 
who thus having in their hands all the trade, taxes, and royal res, 
venues, might be enabled to multiply the notes of the bank to 
any extent they pleated, doubling or even trebling at willthe cir- 
culating cafh of the kingdom; and, by the greatnefs of their 
funds, pos Feffed of a power to carry the foreign trade, and the 

culture of the colonies, to a height altogether imprafticable b 
any other means. ‘The outlines of the plan being laid before the. 
regent, met with the approbation of that prince; meafures were 
taken for the eftablifhment of the propofed company, and direc- 
tions iffued for making the requifite grants to enable them to be. 
gin their operations, 

‘ « Accordingly, by letters patent, dated in Auguft 1717, a 
gommercial company was erected, under the name of the Company 
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of the Weft, to whom was granted the whole province of Loui- 
fiana, or the country on the river Miflifippi; from which laf 
circumftance, its fubfequent procesdings came to be included un- 
der the general name of the Miflifippi Syftem. Of this company 
200,c00 attions (or fhares) were created, rated at 500 livres each ; 
and the fubfcription for them was ordered to be paid in billets 
d’etat, at that time fo much difcred'ted, by reafun of the bad 
payment of their intereit, that 500 livres nominal value in them 
would not have fold upon ’change for more than 150 or 160 livres. 
In the fub{cription they were taken at the full valuc, fo tois was 
effeftaally a loan from the company to the king of ioo millions. 
The intereft of that fum, to be paid by his majeity to the company, 
was fixed at the rate of 4 per cent, the firft year’s intereii to be 
employed for commercial purpofes, and the annual-rents of the 
following years to be allotted for paying regularly the dividend on 
the actions, which was fixed at 20 livres per annum on each, exe 
clufive of the profits of the trade. 

© Of this Company of the Weft, Mr. Law (who had now ade 
vanced fo high in the regent’s favour, that the whole min: fterial 
power was reckoned to be divided betwixt him, the Abbu du Bois, 
minifter of foreign affairs, and M. D’Argenfon, keeper of the 
feals), was named director general. The actions were eagerly 
fought .after, Louifrana having been reprefented as a region 
abounding in gold and filver, of a fertile foil, capable of every 
fort of cultivation. The unimproved: parts of that country were 
fold for 30,000 livres the {quare league, at which rate many pur- 
chafed to the extent of 600,000 livres ; and vigorous preparations 
were made for fitting out vefiels to tranfport thither labourers and 
workmen of every kind, ‘lhe demand for billets d’etat, for the 
purchafe of actions, occafioned their immediately rifing to their 
full nominal value.’ 


» 


Our limits will not permit us to enter more at length into 
the curious and particular details given by the author, on this 
fingular and ‘intereiting fubject. Suffice it to obferve, that the 
farm’ of tobacco, the Eaft Indian trade, the mint, and the great 
farms, were foon after concentered in- this company; which 
thus became the managers of the whole foreign trade and pof- 
fefions of France, and the colledtors of all the royal revenues, 
The following anecdotes may amufe the reader after thefe dry 
numerical narrations, : 


_£ The unexampled rife of the price of ations afforded an op- 
portunity to many obfcure and low individuals to acquire at once 
princely fortunes. A widow at Namur, called Madame de Chau- 
mont, who followed the trade of fupplying the army with tents 
and other neceflaries, gained no lefs than 127 millions of livres ; 
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one M. de Vernie made 28 millions ; a M. de Farges 20 millions; 
and Mefirs. Le Blanc and de !a Faye 17 millions each, in the 
Miffifippi. Such rapid revolutions were produdtive of many laugh- 
able occurrences. —- A footman had gzined fo much that he got 
himfelf a carriage, and the firft day it came.to the door, he, in- 
ftead of ft-pping into the vehicle, mount d up to his old place- 
behind. Mr. Law’s coachman had alfo made fo great a fortune, 
that he afked a difmiffion from his fervice, which was readily 
granted, on condition of procuring another as good as himfelf. 
‘The man thereupon brought two coachmen, told his mafter they: 
were both excellent drivers, and delfired him to make choice of 
one, at the fame time faying, he wouid take the other for his own 
carriage. — One night at the opera, a Mademoifelle de Begond 
obferviug a lady enter, magnificently dreff'd, and covered with 
diamonds, jogged her mother and faid, I am much mift:ken if 
this fine lady is not Mary our cook, ‘The report f{pread through 
the theatre until it came to the ears of the lady, who, going up 
to Madame de Begond, faid, I am mieed Mary your cook, I 
have gained a great fum in the Rue Q inquempoix, I love fine 
clothes and fine jewels, and am accurdi..gly apparel’d, I have paid 
for every thing, am in. debt to nobo'y,.and pray who here can 
fay more? At another time, fome perfons of quality beholding 
a gorgeous figure alighting from a moft {plendid equipage, and 
enquiting what great lady that was, one of her lacqueys fell a’ 
laughing and faid, fhe is one who has fallen from the garret fiory 
into a chariot.’ | 


The fituation of France was fo much improved, in 1719, as 
to appear increcibic to thofe who had witneffed the depreflion 
of the finances of that kingdom in 1715. In 1720 Law was 
declared comptroller-general, and was univerfally adored in 
France. Such apprehenfions were raifed in the other Euro- 
pean kingdoms, when they beheld the profperity of France, 
that every art was exerted to undermine Law’s credit with the 
regent: andin thefe arts cardinal du Bois, one of the moft 

rofligate of men, and the other minifters, eagerly joined. It 
was artfully ftated to the regent that it was become abfolutely 
neceflary to form an equal proportion between the paper cur- 
rency and the coin, the former now doubling the latter, On 
the 2.{t of May 1720, the fatal arret, wrefted by infidious art 
from the carelefs ignorance of the regent, was iflued, by which 
a diminifhed value was impofed by the wanton hand of govern- 
mentupon the fhares of the company, and upon the bank-notes. 
The ftep was decifive. ‘The fabric fell at once with hideous 
ruin. 

Law was thus hurled by the ignorance, obftinacy, and in- 
juftice of others, from the fummit of power, wealth, and po- 
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pularity, to a comparatively indigent and abje& ftate; exhi- 
biting, fays our author, a fad example of the infecurity of all 
property in an abfolute monarchy, 


‘ To this circumftance is perhaps in a great meafure owing, 
that moft of the French writers who have had occafien to treat of 
the hiftcry of thefe times, have ufed the liberty geuerally taken 
with the unfuccefsful, of grofsly calumniating the reputation of 
this great man, {tigmatizing him as an unprincipled knave, and 
attributing the downfall of the fyftem to his machinations. As 
to the laft accufation, they either maft have had politive evidence, 
evidence of which in all my refearches I have been unable to fiad 
the finalleft trace, of his advifing the publication of the fatal ar- 
set, by which ali. was ruined, or they muf have —-* chofen 
to overlook his oppofition to that infamous decree, which I hope 
has been fuficiently ettablifhed in the preceding narrative. is 
to the charge of knavery, a very ftrong proof of the upri ghtnefs 
of his intentions arifes from the circumitance of veiling ‘his whole 
acquifitions in landed property ia France, and not remitting any 
part thereof to foreign countries, which could have been done, 
with the utmoit facility. If to this we add the agtive part he took 
to prevent the alteratian in the tenor.of the bank notes, and con- 
fider that the whole operation of the fyftem were condutied pub- 
licly, the fabrication of notes, the creation of actions, and every 
graut and alienation made to the India Company being done by 
public aéts of the king and council, it appears to be adding cruelty 
to injuftice to afperfe, in the manner thefe gentlemen have done, 
the character of Mr. Law. The injuftice of this condué is ag- 

gravated by its ingratitude, fince if he had not been over ruled 
£ the regent and his counfellors, and if the operations of -the 
fyttem had been conducted agreeably to his advice, France, from 
being reduced to beggary by the late king’s wars, was in a fair 
way of becoming the richeft, moft powerful, ‘ed moft flourifning 
ftate in Europe; in which cafe the name of Law might have 

ranked next to that of Bourbon. Whatever love he might once 
have felt for his native country, he had transferred all his affections 
to France; of which, when he was prime miniiter, his conftant 
difcourfe was, that he would raife the nation fo high that every 
kingdom in the world would fend ambaffadors to Paris, while his 
moft Chriftian majefty would only difpat ch courjers to the other 


courts in return.’ 


The other adventures of Law are briefly detailed. From 
France he. fled to Byuffels, whence he went to Rome; and 
then migrated north to'Copenhagen: from thence he proceed- 
ed to London, and in October 1721 was prefented to George 
I. He afterwards went to Venice, where he died in March 

1729) aged iifty-cight. 
In 
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In perfon he was tall and well proportioned ; his mien be- 
fpoke importance, his face was oval, his forehead high, fine 
eyes, a mild afpect, aquiline nofe. 


* His external appearance was. unconrmonly engaging, few 
equalling him in perfonal graces, and his mental powers were 
every way anfwerable. Thefe qualifications united to dittinguifhed 
politenefs, and the fweetett and mot infinvating manners, could 
not fail to attraé& the regard of thofe who knew him. Tire duche!$ 
of Orleans relates, that c@nfidering he was a foreigner, he did 
not foeak the French language ill; and fhe highly commends his 
polite, yet fpirited behaviour, when he fir came into power.’ 


Mr. Law’s Freneh tracts on finance were collected into an 
octavo volume, publifhed at Paris in 1791. 
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The Meditations of the Emperor Aftarcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
A new Tranflation from the Greek Original 5 with a Lifes 
Notes, &e. By R. Graves, AL A. 8ve. 6s. honrdle, 
 hilins. 1792. 


Hilofophy has fo ieldom been cultivated on a throne, that 
the few inftances which occur of that phenomenon have 

met with general admiration ; and among thefe, none is more 
defervedly celebrated than the work now before us. ‘The Me- 
ditations of the Roman emperor are not only interefting on 
account of the author’s high rank, but their own intrinfic 
merit. ‘They prefent us w ith a feries of virtuous precepts and 
refolutions for the conduét of life, that often approaches, 
in purity of doctrine, to the ftandard of moral perfection. 
But the philofophy of Antoninus, though it reftrained the 
patlons, and ftrongly inculcated the exercife of the focial du- 
ties, was ftill deficient in a poiat of the utmoit importance : 
that life which it ftud:cd to render ufeful and happy, it incon- 
fiftently admitted, in fome cafes, the horrible expedient of 
throwing away. By the light of nature, the ancient tages 
made, doubtlefs, great advancement in moral {peculation ; 
but nothing lefs than revealed religion could totally eradicate 
the principles of human ignorance and error. 

Marcus Aurelius was born about the year 121 of the Chrij- 


tian vera; foon a fter the emperor FI adrian’s acceflion to the 


throne. He was of an illuftrious family, both by the father’s 
and mother’s fide ; being the fon of Annius Verus and Dami- 
tia Calvilla Scasillles : both whofe fathers were of confular dig- 
nity. He was firft called Annius Verus; but on being adopted 
auto the Aurelian family by Antoninus Pius, he took the name 
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of Aurelius, to which, on coming to the empire, he added 
that of Antoninus. This event happened in the year 161; 
and we are told it was with difficulty he was prevailed on to 
take the reins of government. Inconformity to the intention 
of Hadrian, he immediately aflumed Lucius Verus, as his 
partner in the empire : to whom alfo he contracted his daught- 
er Lucilla. M. Aurelius had married the younger Fauftina, 
his firft coufin, being the daughter of Antoninus Pius, by the 
elder Fauftina, fiiter to M. Aureliusts own father. This exe 
cellent emperor died, after a fhort illnefs, in his fifty-ninth 
year, at Vindebonum, now Vienna, in his laft expedition 
againft the northern nations. 

We have extracted thete few memoirs from the life of M. 
Aurelius, prefixed to the Meditations by the tranflator ; who 
has likewile given, in the preface, a fhort account of the Stoic 
philofophy ; the fyftem approved by Antoninus. 

The Meditations are divided into twelve books; but thefe 
differ not from each other with regard to the nature of the 
fubje€ts. Some of them appear to have been written during 
military expeditions. ‘That they never had received the em- 

eror’s corrections, feems evident from the repetitions with 
which they abound: and it may be inferred with equal proba- 
bility, that they were not intended for publication. It is for~ 
tunate, however, that the defign of the imperial author has 
been, in this refpect, fruftrated; for M. Cafaubon has, in our 
opinion, not over-rated the merit of the work, when he pro- 
nounces it to be one of the moft excellent of antiquity. 

The emperor begins, as Mr. Graves obferves, with great 
modefty and fimplicity, by gratefully recolleCting thofe on 
whofe model and inftructions he had formed his moral cha- 
racter. The following is part of the exordium. 


¢ y, From the example of my grandfather Verus, I acquired a 
virtuous difpofition of mind, and an habitual command over my 
temper. 

‘ zg, From the character which I have heard and from what I 
myfelf remember of my own fatner, I have learned to behave 
with modefty, yet with a manly firmnefs, on all occafions. 

« 3d. My mother I have imitated in her piety and in her 
generous temper, and have been taught not only to abftain from 
doing any wicked action, but from indulging a thought of that 
kind. ) 
' © By her alfo I was habituated to a fimple and abftemious way 
of life ; very far from the luxury of a fumptuous table. 

‘ 4. To my great-grandfathber I am obliged, both for permit- 


ting me to attend the publick recitals and declamations in the 
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Rhetorick f{chools *, and alfo for procuring me the beft matters 
at home ; and for making me fenfible, that one ought not to fpare 
any expence on thefe occations. 

5. From my governor (who had the care of the earlier part 
of my education) I learned not to engage in the difputes of the 
Circus or of the Amphitheatre; the chariot races, or the coms 
bats of the gladiators +. 

« He alfo taught me to endure hardfhips and fatigues; and to 
reduce the conveniences of life into a narrow compafs ; and to 
wait on mylelf on moft.occafions: not impertinently to interfere 
in other people’s affair, nor haftily to liften to calumnies and flander. 

6. Diognetus cautioned me againft too cager a purfuit of 
trifles; particularly, not to bufy myielf in feeding quails}, (for 
the pitor for divination.) 

As alfo not to give credit to vulgar tales of prodigies and in- 
cantations, and evil fpirits caft out |] by magicians or pretenders 
to forcery, and fuch kind of impoftures. 

« He taught me to bear patiently the free expoftulations of my 
friends ; to apply myfelf with affiduity to the ftudy of philofophy ; 
and introduced me, firft, to hear Bacchius, and after that, Tan- 
dafides and Marcianus. And, while I was yet 2 boy, he put me 
upon writing dialogues as an exercife ; and alfo taught me to re- 
lith the hard couch ribreied with fkins ; and other feverities of the 
ftoical difcipline. 

From Rufticus § I received the firft intimation, that the 
general difpofition of my mind needed fome correction and cure. 
He prevented me from entering with warmth into the difputes, or 
indulging in the vanity of the Sophifts ; writing upon their fpe- 
culative points, or perpetually haranguing on moral fubjects; or 
making any oftentatious uifpiay of my philofophical aufterities, 
er courting applaufe by my activity and patience under toil and 
fatigue.’ 


We fhall lay before our readers only one other fpecimen of 
the work. 


‘16. There are various ways by which the mind of man de- 
bafes itfelf; particularly, when, by repining at thofe events which 
happen in the gourfe of nature, he becomes a mere abfcefs or an 





¢ * Thole who talk of his *€ not running the rifk of a publ: ick fchool” con~ 


tradict the truth of hiltery. “ Frequentavi t ct declamatorum fcholas publi- 
cas.” CaPITOLIN. 


‘+ The parties (which the claffical reader knows ran high at this time) were 
diftinguifhed by their colours in the races; and by their inflruments amonght the 
ladiaters.’ 
‘2 They foretold the fuccefs of their own projects by the fighting of thefe 
awe 
‘ || Some commentators have fancied, that he here alludes to the Chriftian 
aiulins ; but ic is more probable, from the contex t, that he meant no more 
than thofe vulgar fuperflitions which have prevailed in ali +ges.’ 


* §°A ftoic philofopher, a ftarefman, and a feldier; the perticular favourite 
and confidant of M, Aurelius,’ 
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ufelefs excrefcence in that, uriverfal fyftem of which he is a part; 
and in which every individual is comprehended. 

‘ Again ; when we take an avefiion to any one, and thwart 
him on every occafion, with an intention to do him fome injury ; 
whichis generaily the cafe with people that indulge theirrefeniment. 
_ © Thirdly 5 A man evidentty bebafes himfelf, when he becomes 
a flave to pleafure, oris dubdued by pain. 

* Fourthly; when he aéts with difflimulation or fraud, or does 
er fays any Uung contrary to truth. 

« Latily; when a man acts without thought cr defign, and ex- 
erts himfelf at random, without any regard to the confequence ; 
whereas every the mo minute actiom ought to be directed to fome 
end or ufeful purpofe. Now the chiefend of every rational being, 
is to be governed by the laws of the untverie, tne oldeit and mot 
venerable of all commauniues, 

‘17. The whcle period of human life is a mere point; our 
being frail] and tranfient, our perception obfcure, the whole frame 
of our body tending to putrefaétion. The foul itfelf is the fport 
of paffions. ‘The freaks of fortune not fubje& to calculation or 
conjecture, fame is undiftinguifhing and capricious: in a word, 
every thing relating to our body is fleeting, and glides away like 
aitream, and the reveries of the foul are a vapour and a dGieaw. 
Indeed, life itfelf is a continual warfare, and a pilgrimage ina 
firange couatry ; and poithumous fame is near akin to oblivion. 

‘ What then’can condu@i-us fafely on this journey of life? 
Nothing bat true wifdem or philofophy. Now this confifts in 
cultivating and preferving from injury and difgrace that good ge- 
nias within us, our foul, undifturbed and fuperior to pleafure and 
pain, not ating at randem or doing aay thing in vain, or with 
falfhood and diffimulation ; to do or leave undone whatever we 
pleafe; without being infiuenced by the will or the opinion of 
other mer. 

« Morcover, to acguiefce in whatever comes to pafs, either by 
accident or the decrees of fate, as proceeding from the fame caufe 
whence we ourfelves are derived. 

* On the whole, philofophy will teach us to wait for death with 
calmnefs and equanimity, as being no more than the diffolution 
of thofe elements of which every animal is compofed. Now if 
ng damage accrues to thofe feveral elements, in their continual 
changes or migrations from one body to another, why fhould any 
one be appreheniive of any injury from the change of the whole? 
It is agreeable to the courfe of nature ; but what is fuch cannot 


be evil.’ 


This is incomparably the beft tranilation we have feen of 
Antoninus’s work 5 and Mr. Graves has added greatly to its 
value by his judicious notes, in which he either illuftrates, or 
gives his opinion of the principles contained in the empe- 

yor’s meditations. 
, | Obferva- 
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Odb/ervations and Remarks in a Fourney through Sicily and Cala- 
briay.in the Fear 1791: with a Pofifeript, containing fome 
Account of the Cercmonies ef the laf? Holy /Veek at Rome, ana 
of a feort Excurfion to Tivolts By the Rey. Brian Hill, 
A.M. 8x 75. 6d. Boards Stockdale. 1792. 


OWEVER trodden the path, however hackney red the fub- 

jet, it is with pleafure that we follow an ingenious and 
obferying author. A more vivid fun, a more active conttitu- 
tion, 2 more chearful temper, will gild objects with brighter 
hucs; difercyt purfuits will reprefent them in a more attrac- 
tive view; and varied talents will hold them up in another 
light. Mr. Hill has pafled over the {pots that we have often 
frequented with other travellers, but we have found his com- 
pany enter ‘taining ; and we fhall endeavour, whilewe diftribute 
critical juftice, to communicate fome of the entertainment to 
our readers. 

The party which Mr. Hill accompanied left Naples to fail 
for Palermo ; and pafling Caprea, the fcene of Tiberius’ infa~ 
mous debaucheries, and'the cabinet, from which the fangui-. 
nary mandates of that tyrant iffued, they reached Palermo, 
with little power of adding to our alae knowledge. At 
Palermo we meet witha curious account of the method of pre- 
ferving dead bodies, which we do not recollect in any other 
author. The catacombs in which they are preferved, confift 
of four wide pafiages, about forty feet in length, and along 
the fides are niches, in which the bodies, prepared for their 
appearance, by having been broiled fix or feven months over a flow 
frre, till all ‘the fat and moifture are confumed, ftand. The 
head, hands, arms, and feet, are bare, the ikin is entire, and 
refeuibles pale coloured raga Some of the more illuftrious 
dead are fhut up in trunk 

The manners of the ribiabbaaite are not very different, in 
our author’s reprefentation, from the pictures of other travel- 
lers. The frequency of affaflinations is very properly attri- 
buted to the pricits who earneftly inculcate the greater danger 
of offending againft human traditions tnan of breaking the 
pofitive and “revealed laws of God. We fhall extraét fome ac- 
count of the method of travelling in Sicily, the appearance of 
the country, &c. The inns are, in many places, much worfe 
than they are defcribed in this pailage, as we may have occafion 
to remark. 


‘ The « equipage provided for my brother and myfelf, is called 
a ligita, which is a fort of fedan coach, or vis-a vis, fupported by 
two poles, ac carried by mules. This litiga, or double fedan, 
has no glafs in the windows, but thick curtains in cafe of rain, 
neither has it any doors, but you are lifted in and out through 
C.R.N. Ar. (IV). Apri’, 17G26 Gg the 
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the windows, by the men holding a little board for you to put 
your foot on. ‘The fides are painted with fuperftitious devices, 
‘go fecure you from dangers: among thefe, the virgin and child, 
and the fouls in purgatory, are feldom omitted. The like is on 
all their boats, particularly on what are called, the /proronara. 

‘ My nephew and our fervants are furnifhed with good horfes ; 
three or four other men accompany us to take care cf the beafts, 
and we hase, befides, a {cldivr for our guard, with a gun and 
cutlafs ; fo that we conceive ourfe!ves able to make a pretty flrong 
fehitlance 7 in cafe of an attack. For the firft feven miles, we tra- 
velled upon an excellent carriage road, over the pisin, which is. 
ornamented with country houfes-and garaens, corn fields, now 
beautifully green, groves of exceeding fine olives, and Snaly 
orange and femon irces, Icaded wich fine fruit, and fome othr 
garden trees, moft of which are in bloffom, particularly almonds, 
plumbs, and peaches. We next paffid over a very rugged road, 
under rocks by the fea-fide, and by hedges of large aloes, many 
of which had ficwered laft year. The flems at feveral more 
were cut down, and ufed for gate-pofts and other purpofes. This 
plant, as al’o the Indian fig, are both extremely nasty, and will 
flourifh in the tops of walls, on the fides of rocks and moun- 
tains, and evenin the moft baiees fand. The manner of making 
hedges, is by fticking a fingle leaf ef the Indian fig into tke 
ground, which foon takes root, aud grows to a great fize ; when 
old, it has a bark formed round it, confifting of its firit leaves,. 
grown hard and become brown. ‘This a perhags the only tree 
or fhrub known that ts raifed by the Jeaves, which grow one out 
of another for fome years befere it has pe {tem or fearcely any 
root. Our whole day’ s journey has been twenty-two miles, and 
we are now at a {mail towe confift! ng of fix or feven wide parallel 
fireets, the houfes of which are ail poor, and only one ftory high. 
Such is our inn, which, to ovr afonifhment, is perfetly clean, 
aod‘contains three beds, upon which we may venture to fleep, 
without apprehenfions. Befides a moi admirable arrangement of 
crockery ware, the walls are ornamented with i:nages, crucifixes, 
tind psctures of faints; and, as a further proof of the piety of 
the two good old wonien that keep the houfe, there is a figure of 
a little waxen virgin jutt deliv ‘ered, with the infant Jefus lying by 
her, carefully preferved in a giafs cafe ; though this figure of the 
virgin lies proftrate kicking up the legs in no very cecent man- 
ner, yet we fhould certainly have been thought highly profane, 
had we made any animadverfions on it. ‘The windows are not 
glazed, and we have no other defence againft the cold, which is 
at prefent pretty fevere, but wooden fhutters, which, for the ad- 
vantage of the light, we keep open. ‘There is no food of any 
kind in the houfe, excepting fome that we brought with us from 
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Palermo, and which we are now going to drefs ourfelves, over a 
charcoal brazier in the middle of the room. Frofty moraing., 
Bright cool day.’ 


As this is the frft quotation, we may obferve, that the ad- 
dition of the weather and the ftate of the air, contrafted with 
the immediately preceding fentence, has fometimes a ludicrous 
effect. If we read in a journal, our dinner was excellent, and 
the people attentive —a bright delightful day; or the fowls were 
lean, and the mutton overdreft—a cold, bleak, hazy afternoon ; 
we may fulpect, in each inftance, that the parts of the fentence 
have a more intimate connection than immediately following 
each other.—Thus, in p. 217, we find, ‘our good inn.’ © Alas, 
alas | our beds are left behind—c90/ and cloudy,’ with fome fimi- 
Jar inftances where the contraft or the coincidence is a little 
whimfic - The charitable employment of the prince of Bifcaris’ 
fervant es the head of his chaniche, might have excited much 
higher difguit, if it had not been * ferene and mild.’ Mr. 
Hill will not, we hope, be angry at thcfe remarks: they firft 
occurred to us in reading his work in a poft-chaife. ‘The wea- 
ther warm and highly pleafant, fo that it could not be fug- 
scited by any malignity. 

_ The portrait of his Sicilian majefty is not fo favourable as 
fome others drawn by different painters. Mr. Hill gives full 
credit to the chearfulnefs and affability of the king, but adds 
fome circumftances, which difplay much weaknefs of mind, 
vanity, and want of tafte. Thefe may be true, for Nature 
feems not to have feattered her choiceft favours on royal heads, 
or education has nipped the flowers in the bud.—The bite of 
the tarantula, in Mr. Hill’s opinion, in which he agrees with 
the moft intelligent modern travellers, is not dangerous 3 or, 
if fo, the danger is removed by the profuic fweats which the 
ufually attending exercife excites. “Ihhe {now-white theep of 
Tarentum are no louger obferved: they are all black, owin 
as is fuppofed to a certain herb in the neigh tbourheod, which 
poifons ‘the white fheep without injuring the black ones. Our 
author does not think this opinion a very probable one; but, if 
we confider that the black beafts or birds, among thofe asttaal 
that admit of this colour, are of the wilder and hardier kind, 
we may be allowed to confider the reafon as more probable. 

Thete obfervations chiefly occur in a little excurfion weftward 
along the northern coatt of Sicily to Favoretta and Caftell a Mare. 
During the fecond ftay at Palermo, fome circumftances which 
were not noticed before are mentioned. ‘The population of Pa- 
lermo is eftimated at -320,000; and though it is agreed by every 
traveller that the people are very numerous in proportion to the 
fize of the city, this great number almoft exceeds belief. The 
banditti are Iefs numerous than formerly, though {till formi- 
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dable. From among thofe who have been taken and received 
the king’s pardon, the travelling guards are felected; and they 
are always faithful to thofe they engage to prote@t, though 
they rob and fometimes murder othezs. 


‘ Lat year, many people in this town and neighbourhood, 
dw:d in a fudden and extraordinary manner; they were generally 
feized with vomiting, and expiredin a few hours. The caufe of 
their death was difcovered in the following manner. A young 
woman went to an officer of juftice, to make fome complaints con- 
cerning her hufband; he defired her to be reconciled, and refufed 
to proceed againft him, upon which, fhe turned away in a rage, 
muttering, that fhe knew how to be revenged. The magiltrate 
paid attention to what fhe faid, and gave orders for her being ar- 
refted; when, upon ftriét enquiry concerning the meaning of her 
words, fhe confeffed, that it was her intentian to poifon her huf- 
band, by purschafing a bottle of vinegar from an old woman, who 
prepared it for that purpofe. In order to afcertain the truth of 
this itory, another woman was fent to the old jade, to’ demand 
fome of the fame vinegar, which was fo!d for about ten-pence a 
bottle. “‘ What do you want with it?” faid the vender, ‘* why,” 
(replied the other) ‘* I have a very bad hufband, and I want to 
get rid of him.’’ Hereupon, the old woman, feventy-two years 
of age, produced the fatal dofe, upon which fhe was immediately 
feized, and conducted to prifon, where fhe confeffed that fhe had 
fold forty-five or forty-fix bottles. Many people were taken up, 
but as upon further enquiry it was difcovered that feveral of the 
nobility had been purchafers, the affair was dropt, and the old 
woman alone fuffered death. Fair and cool.’ 


The bay of Palermo is formed by two high rocks, and the 
plain on which it ftands extends eight or nine miles to the eaft 
and weft. This plain has been evidently gained from the fea, 
fince the rocks confift almoft wholly of thells, agglutinated by 
the flime of their former inhabitants. Our author defcribes 
the fingular capricious ornaments of one of the neighbourin 
palaces, and the convent of the noble monks of St. Martino, 
more particularly than former travellers. ‘They live in prince- 
ly {fplendor, but are unfortunately divided by party, ‘ by envy, 
hatred, malice, and alJ uncharitablenefs.’ There are but four 
brothers, and they are equally divided into two parties. 

From Palermo our travellers go eaftward to Meflina, and 
fouthward as far as Syracufe. ‘The narrative of travels in Si- 
cily prefents little variety. Nature offers {pontaneoufly her 

‘choiceft productions; and, if one fpot appears to have been 
eculiarly favoured by providence, it is the prefent fcene of 
Mr. Hill’s obfervations. The moft abject poverty and wart 
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the confequence of defpotifm, contrafts the fcene, and the moft 
difgufting filth, joined with every poflible inconveniency, is’ 
the lot of the wearied traveller who withes for repofe. The 
inhabitants experience alfo dangers connected, in the opinion of 
fome philofophers, with their bleffings, viz. frequent earth- 
quakes. The late dreadful one, by which Meflina was deftroy- 
ed, is {till within our memories. We remember obferving the 
thermometer fall remarkably, and hollow winds, with a gloomy 
fky of a very dreadful appearance, were obfervable even in this 
ifland, on the fatal and two fucceeding days. Let us add our 
author’s particular account: it is the fulleft, and we believe 
the moft accurate, that has appeared in our language. 


‘Onthe fifth day of the prefent February, (1783) an unpropiti- 
ous day, and ever to be had in remembrance by the beautiful Mef- 
fina, about forty-eight minutes paft eleven in the morning, the 
earth began to fhake, at firft flightly, then with fuch force, fuch 
bellowing, and with fuch various and irregular fhocks that the mo- 
tion was fimilar to the rolling of the fea*. ‘The walls gave way 
on every fide, knocked together, and crambled to pieces; the 
roofs were toft into the air, the floors ‘hattered, the vaults bro- 
ken, and the ftrongeft arches divided. By the force of three or 
four fhocks, which fucceeded each other without a moment’s inter- 
miflion, many houfes were reduced to ruin, many palaces thrown 
down, and churches and fteeples levelled with the ground. At 
the fame time a long fiffure was made in the earth upon the quay, 
and in an adjoining hill, while another part of the coaft was co- 
vered by waves. At that inftant a valt cloud like afhes rofe furi- 
oufly from the horizon in the north-weft, reached the zenith, and 
defcended in the oppofite quarter. It grew dark at the moment 
of the concuffion, extended its dimenfion:, and almoft obfcured 
the whole hemifphere +. At the fame time alfo appeared upon the 
tops the houfes and palaces that were falling to pieces, a fudden 
and tranfient flame, like thofe lightnings that glance from the 
fummer clouds, leaving behind it a fulphureous fmell t. 

‘ The wretched inhabitants now left their houfes in the greateft 
terror and confufion, calling upon God with piteous cries for fuc- 
cour, and running to and fro about the ftreets, not knowing whi- 
ther they fhould flee. In the mean while the buildings on each 
fide were falling upon them, and the earth almoft continually 
trembling under their feet, fo that in the fhort fpace of three 
minutes they were almoit all collected together in the fquares and 
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‘ * From this motion mary perfons were feized with giddinefs and vomit- 
ing, and the very birds were fo affected, that they fuffered themielves to be 
taken by the hand.’ 


‘+ The fame phenomenon was obferved in three fucceeding fhocks, that 
completed the deftruction of the city.’ 


‘¢ The fameewas feen in feveral parts of Calabria, and has likewife been 
remarked in former earthquakes.’ 
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open places of the city, under the dreadful apprehenfions of in- 
flant death. Every eye was bathed with tears, and every heart 
palpitated with fear, while they experienced an addition to their 
mifery by being expofed to the violence of 4 tempeftuous wind, 
attended with torrents of hail and rain. It is impoflible for the 
pencil of the moft ingenious painter to delineate, or for the pen 
of the moft able writer to defcribe the horror and confufion of thefe 
wretched people. Each one fought for fafety in flight, and many 
in feeking it met with death, Others were buried alive under the 
falling houfes *, others hung upon the beams, others upon the 
threfholds of the windows and balconies, fiom whence by means 
of ropes and ladders they with difficulty efcaped with their lives, 

and others miferably perifhed, either under the ftones and ruolith 
of their own dwellings, or Raat the buildings which fell vpon 
them as they paffed through the ftreets. 

* They who efcaned unhurt, {pent the reft of the day in prepar- 
ing a place of thelter againit the apurcaching might. Some little 
ill-built cabins, compcfed of furniture taken from the rains, were 
raifed inthe ipace of a few hours, within which they lay together 
in promifcuous companies upon the bare ground. 

‘The earth in the mean time continued to fhake inceffant'y, 
with a noife fimilar to a furious cannonading, which feemed to 
proceed fiom within its bowels. Sometimes the fhocks were 
weak, fometimes ftrong, and fo continued till midnight, when 
with a moft tremendous noife the thaking Ain ed a redoubled 
fury, and threw down all thofe edifices ed had refitted the for- 
mer fhocks. ‘Then fell part of the walls of the cathedral, the 
magnificent fteeple, two hundred and twenty-five palms in-height, 
part of the great sonpittls the feminary of the priefls, the re- 
mainder of the ftudent’s college +, the front of the palaccs upon 
the quay, many churches, convents and menafteries, tcgether 
with multitudes of private bowie. At the fame time the fea rofe 
with an extraordinary roaring to a vaft height, overflowed a long 
traét of land near a little lake called II Pant anello, and carried 
back with it fome poor cottages that were there crected, together 
with all the men, animals, and veffels it met with in its paflage, 
ave upon the land, which had been overthrown, a great quan- 

tity of fith of various kinds. 

* From twelve o’clock of the aforefaid fifth of February to the 
midnight following, the fhocks were fo frequent, that they fuc~ 
ceeded each othe, without any interval longer than fifteen minutes, 





‘« * Rofa Santagelo, aged ninety-feven, was dug out of the ruins at Cata- 
nia, inthe year 1693. She was again buried by this earthquake at Meflina, 
and again preferved alive.’ 

‘+ The greater part of the ftudents, who had been immured by the falling 
uct’ the buildings at the firit fhock, were now fet at liberty y, and efcaped un- 
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and continued much in the fame manner till about three o’clock on 
the evening of the feventh, when the whole mine was fprung at 
once, and the laft ftroke given to the already-ruined Meffina. 
A cloud of duft that darkened the air rofe from the falling city, 
and in this, more than in any of the former earthquakes, was 
felt a variety of motions undulatory, vertical, &c. which fhat- 
tered the walls to pieces, deftroyed many buildings from their 
very foundations, and, as if pounded in a mortar, {pread them 
over the furface of the earth *. 

‘ Some few edifices that were founded upon rocks in the upper 
part of the city,-are ftill ftandinz, but they are for the moft part 
fo cracked and damaged, that it is danzerous to go near them.’ 


Several particular effects of the concuflion are afterwards 
mentioned, and the meteorological appearances, previous to 
the fhock, deferibed. “The length of our former extra€ts' pre- 
vents us from enlarging on thefe : they in general fhow a ftate of 
the air very highly eleétrical. ‘The other appearances were 
halos and thick mifts; winds variable and inconftant, alter- 
nating with dead calms; the water of the wells turbid, and 
the fea rifing to an uncommon height, its billows roaring with 
an unufual found. ‘The fatal fignal, inftantaneoufly preced- 
ing the fhock, was the eruption ot denfe globes of {moke from 
Volcano and Stromboli. ‘The brute creation were fenfible of 
fome horrible impending event: oxen placed their feet ftrong- 
ly againft the earth, raifed their heads, and bellowed moft loud- 
jy: birds flew about confufed, fearing to perch on the trees or 
light on the ground, and immenfe quantities of fea-geele were 
feen {wimming on the waters of the Faro. 

Whoever confiders the vaft powers of volcanoes may, in our 
author’s opinion, credit the ftory related by Piato of the At- 
lantica, which Mr. Hill thinks was founded on the feparation 
of America from Europe. But, in this folution, we do not 
find many parts of the Egyptian ftory accounted for, nor does 
it coincide with the circumftances of America. If we can ever 
enter into the difcuffion, we may render it more probable that 
a large country in the Atlantic has been actually overwhelmed 
by the fea. 

gp Si has been often defcribed, and Mr. Hill enters the lifts 
with fome fuccefs againit the tribe of philofophers, who, from 
fucceflive beds of lava covered with ftrata of a vegetable foil, 
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¢ @ The whole number of perfons that loft their lives at Meffina, -amounted 
to fix hundred and feventeen, befides wh ch, many othe:s were wounded in @ 
terrible manner. Two children, a boy and a girl, centinucd feven days un- 
der the ruins, and were then found alive, and it is repurted of another, that 
he recovered after having been confined a ftill longer time: Some Guineas 
fowls fubfifted without food feventeen days, and two mules twenty-four.’ 
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of different thicknefs, endeavour to prove the age of the world 
to be much beyond the era defcribed by Motes. We have 
often had occafion to join in the fame oppofition, and need 
not again renew the ¢difpute. Our author’s remarks deferve 
much attention. He gives fome account of the chevalier Gi- 
oeni’s mufeum of the Vefuvian lavas, which we noticed in 
our laft Appendix, but ftyles him improperly Joenai. He de- 
{cribes too fome remains of ancient buildings, &c. difcovered 
in this neighbourhood, covered, like Herculaneum and Pom- 
peia, by the afhes of their deftructive neighbours. We fhall 
extract the account of the caverns and catacombs near Syra- 
cufe. 


‘ Pafling from thence over a few fields, we came to fome {mall 
caverns, one of which is fimply ornamented over the entrance with 
Doric architecture cut in the folid rock. A little farther, we 
found a Gothic church under ground, faid to be the firft Chrif- 
tidn one in the ifland ; it is very {mall, and ftill ufed for the cele- 
bration of mafs, Above is another church, or rather chapel, of 
modern date, adjoining to which ftands an ancient Gothic wall, 
ornamented with an handfome Gothic window. From the lower 
church, we were conduéted into the catacombs, which are faid to 
extend as far as the ancient city, and are not lefs curious than 
thofe at Naples. After traveriing along paffiage, in the fides of 
which are niches for the dead, we came to a round hall, about 
twenty feet in diameter, and tapering like a cone tothe top, which 
.feems to have been formerly open. From the hall, are three or 
four paffages, leading to other halls of the fame kind, and fo on 
through labyrinths, that no mortal has the courage to explore. 
The tombs in the paflages are formed one behind another, and 
extend backwards into the rock, to the number of twenty-five in 
arow. ‘The halls, it is fuppofed, were intended for families of 
diftinction. In the midft of fome is a large tomb for the chic’, 
and around are cavities {cr the reft of the family. ‘There are a 
. few ornaments remaining, and one or two Greek in{criptions.’ 


fFtna, when viewed from Catanea, did not flame majetti- 
cally : its fire is defcribed as a dim red light, like the fun in a 
fog. A curious creature, ‘ of the fifh kind,’ is alfo mentioned : 
‘ it had a deep mouth, feveral rows of teeth, and four lon 
tails.” From its body was emitted a glue, by which it could 
attach itfelf toa man fo ftrongly as to kill him. 

Our travellers crofled over the narrow ftrait, and landed at 
Regio in Calabria: the mortality, from the earthquake, was 
much lefs dreadful here than in Meffina; only 120 perfons fuf- 
fering from the difafter: at Bagnara the number killed is faig 
to have been 4350.—In Calabria the accommodations we Nig 
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better than in Sicily, and the cold of the winter, which our 
travellers {pent in this fouthern part of Europe, where they 
had been fent to avoid the inclemency of higher latitudes, was 
‘extreme. ‘They fuffered more feverely by being in a countr 

where chimnies are confidered as fuperfluities, where the houfes 
are conitructed fo as to avoid the effects of extreme heat, ra- 
ther than to guard againft or countera¢t the feverity of cold. 
At Morano, our author tells us, that the fine weather brought 
the green lizards from their recefles. ‘Phefe animals, whofe 
bodies are green burnifhed with gold, and whofe head is a 
bright polithed blue, are very beautiful; but Mr. Hill is mif- 
taken when he tells us that the medicine called Venice treacle 
is prepared from the iefh of thefe animals, and others of the 
ferpent kind, boiled to a jelly. In the ancient Venice treacle 
the bellies of a kind of liz: ard, the {ckink, was an ingredient; 
and on the {pot it may now become the only one. ‘The expref- 
fion, however, if it is fo, muft be condemned as too general. 

Little elfe occurs which particularly merits our notice in this 
place. The whole concludes with the ceremonies of the hol 

week, asthey were celebrated laft year with peculiar brilliancy, 
owing to the prefence of the king and queen of Naples, and 
Mefdames de France. -Thefe mummeries excite our pity, and 
fometimes indignation, which we truft arifes from a proper 
fenfe of religion. Holy kifling makes a large part of the ce- 
remony. The pope kiffes the cardinals, and actually almoft 
devours with the fondelf kites the foot of a Roman conful, 
now fince he has been regularly chriftened, taken or miftaken 
for a ftatue of St. Peter. Many parts of the defcription are, 
however, by no means new, and the whole is too trifling to 
detain us. ‘The fhort excurfion to Tivoli is, on the contrary, 
very pleafing, and the defcription of this claflic ground highly 
interefting. We fhall conclude thefe ‘Travels, which we have 
read with great pleafure, and which we think highly deferving 


of the public attention, by a defcription of the celebrated caf- 
cade at ‘Tivoli. 


‘ The town of Tivoli, once a place of great note, but now in- 
confiderable, is beautifully fituated upon the fide of the Apen- 
nine hills. Itis famous for one of the fineft cafcades in Europe, 
different views of which have been taken by moft of the landfcape 
painters in Italy. The Tiverrone, called by Horace Anio, of 
which it is compofed, and which 1s about the fize of the Avon at 
Bath, firft takes one moderate leap about twenty feet, and thence, 
a few yards farther, precipitates itfelf under the arch of a bridge 
with great rapidity among broken rocks, which clofe by degrees, 
and conceal it from view, ull it foams again into fight from under 
a great natural vault, called Neptune’s cave. It there finds a 
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{mall fhelf, or ledge, from whence it falls again as high as the’ 
firft time. The magnificence of the fcenery is at this place in- 
creafed by a collateral ftream, which tumbles from an high pers 
pendicular rock. Thefe two currents, thus joined, fhorily fall 
again, and once more after that, force their way through a vaft 
ftony mafs, which lies acrofs their channel. This little fequeitered 
{fpot, amidft the roar cf fo many.cafcades, and fo clofely em- 
braced by rocks and mountains, is furely the higheft treat that a 
lover of romantic profpetis can enjoy. ‘There are indeed few 
large trees to ornament the fcene, but a variety of fhrubs, and 
fome vineyards.’ 





Speeches of MM. de Merabeau fee Elder, pronounced i in the Na- 
ticral Afembly of France. To which is prefixed, a Sketch of 
his Life and Charafer. Tranflat ed from the French Edition 
of M. Mejan. By Fames White, E/q. 8vo. §s. Beards. 
Dedrett. 1792. 


-~ REAT abilities are developed by events; and, in a fuit- 
\F able fituation, the peculiar talents and temper of every 
one are difplayed, in proportion as the exigencies of the mo- 
ment call for their exertion. Thofe who looked at the rough 
exterior, and the aukward air of Cromwell, when he at firit 
appeared in parliament, thofe who attended to his confufed 
and embarraffed elocution, could not fee the clear decifion of 
his refolves, the warm impetuofity of his enthufiafm, which 
hurried away the minds of his hearers and companions, and 
left reafon coolly to follow, fometimes to condemn. Nor 
would thefe qualities, in other times, have led him to be 
the protector of a.great kingdom: talents, perhaps equal, have 
been loft in the intrepid fportfman, and clocution, equally em- 
barraffed, has only raifed the {mile_at a veftry. We are not 
now to look at Mirabeau as the {py on the French ambaflador 
at Berlin, or as raifing ‘ doubts’ refpccting ‘ the navigation 
of the Scheld,’ but as the impetuous leader of an opprefied 
people in the recovery of their liberties, enthufiaftic in the 
purfuit, and at laft, perhaps, like vaulting ambition, which 
verleaps itfelf, alighting in licentioufnefs. His indiferetion 
may have fuggefted doubts of his integrity, or the former part 
of his life may have led both his friends and his enemies to 
fufpect whether his principles were fo firmly fixed as to fecure 
him from temptation. Thisis not our prefent bufinefs; we 
amutt look at M. de Mirabeau as an orator only, as a diftin- 
uifhed ator in a revolution hitherto unequalled in the an- 
nals of the world. 

The tranflator, Mr. White, we have already followed in 
the confit of words, in his verfion of Cicero’s Philippics, 
where 
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where the accomplifhed orator leaves the calm road of per- 
fuafion, and elegant argument, for the more powerful indig- 
nant f{tyle of Demofthenes. In this almo({t congenial attempt, 
he has fucceeded better, if we may be allowed to fay fo, 
when we can only judge of the fidelity of the tranflation from 
fome extracts quoted by foreign journalifts, and the few ori- 

inal fentences added in the margin. So far as thefe aflift us, 
we think his verfion free, animated, and often uncommonly 
happy. ‘(he nervous energy of his ftyle, accompanied by an 
apparently eafy flow of words, give great force to the argu- 


ments: we are hurried away in the ftrain of indignant ora- 


tory, and catch, for a moment, the animation, the paffion of 
the {peaker. Mr. White obfery es, that thefe fpeeches, which 
are an extract from a voluminous collection, may be confi+ 
dered as having gained rather than loft by tranflation,’ modeft- 
ly adding as a reafon, § fince they are now adopted into a lan- 
guage, which has for ages been the language of liberty.’ 


* Mirabeau is, in my mind, an orator of the firft rank. He 
appears to me to be, in many parts of his orations, highly Cice. 
ronian, and, in fome paragraphs, even towers to a pitch of fplen- 
dour and fublimity, which feems to equalize him with Demof- 
thenes. (The period quoted in the title-page is fuch a one as 
Demofthenes might have g!oried in delivering.) I think I find in 
him, at times, the fatirical energy of Grattan, the imperious lo- 
gic of Flood, the grand and irrefiftible enthufiafm of Chatham. 

‘ If, as Cicero fo juftly obferves, the whole bufinefs of an 
orator is comprifed in thefe three points, to inform, to pleafe, to 
agitate, docere, dele¢tare, permovere ; the laft of which, he af- 
firms, is infinitely the moft important, M. de Mirabeau is an ora- 
tor in the completeft fenfe. The two former of thefe three qua- 
Jities, infifts the Roman orator, are of little avail without the 
third ; but the third, without the former two, is very frequently 
adequate to the acquifition of victory. 

« Had Mirabeau been a mere manof argument, or had he been 
only a preity {peaker, he never could have fo powerfully influen- 
ced the French nation, as we know hedid. Like Demofthenes, 
he fpoke to the feelings of his fellow-citizens, as well as to their 
veafon : while he informed their underftandings, he animated their 
hearts.’ 


Mirabeau fpcke extempore, with little preparation; he 
{poke to the feelings, the paflions, and fpoke to thofe who 
felt like himfelf. Who fhall then wonder at his fuccefs? 
and if in the moment of liberty, licentioufnefs could have 
been fuppreffed, if the cordial draught had been temperately 
fipped, without intoxjcation; if, in the moment of aaa 
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the bard of patriots had known how to have checked their 
career, and {topped fafely within the bounds of a fober tem- 
perate liberty, checked by an ariftocracy, controuled by law, 
and regulated by a refpected monarchy, ve thould have haile 
ed the itar, rifing and {preading its beneficent bears, with an 
adoration truly Persian: At prefent--but we muit no longer 
wander from the fubjeé. The original editor apologifes for 
fome lefs polifhed expreffions, which the orator, in his hatte, 
hazarded, and the tranflator has foftened, fubjoining, how- 
ever, in thefe inftances, and where the language of Mirabeau 
was remarkably ftrong and pointed, the origina! in the mar- 

in. To each fpeech, a fhort account of the occafion on 
which it was delivered is prefixed, and thefe render the fub- 
fiance eafily intelligible, befides forming a very concile abftract 
of the principal events. We can only extract fome paflages 
from this entertaining volume; and, if they fhould appear 
mumerous, the fpirit of the orations, and the circumftances 
which gave occafion to theexertion of the orator’sabilities, muft 
be our excufe. The firft fpeéch of Mirabeau was delivered 
when the returns had been verified, when a few only of the 
clergy had feceded to the commons, when it was neceflary 
to act, and difficult to determine in what charaéter the exer- 
tions were to commence. He recommended the title of re- 
prefentatives of the people of France; and his argument re(ts 
on the dignity, the majeity of the people, a theme at that 
time new in France, at which even the more violent dema- 
gogues ftarted with furprife and apprehenfion. 


Affume not an alarming appellation. Look out for one 
which cannot be difputed with you, one which, more mild, and 
no le/s impofing in its plenitude, may be applicable to all times, 
may agree with every improvement which events will fuffer you to 
make, and may, in the hour of need, ferve as a weapon to defend 
= rights and principles of the nation. 

‘ Such is, in my opinion, the following formulary : Reprefex- 
tatives of the people of France. 

<< Who can difpute this title with you? What will it not be- 
come, when your principles fhall be known, when you thall have 
propofed good laws, when you fhall have acquired the confidence 
of the public ?—-How will the other two orders then conduct 
themielves ?— Will they join you? They muft do it ; and, if they 
are fenfible of that neceflity, what more will it coft them to join 
you in regular form ?— Will they refufe to join you?— We will 
. give fentence againft them, when the world at Jarge fhall be able 
to form an opinion of both parties.” 


The fécond part of the fpeech on n the fame fubjed difplays 
“an accuracy of diftindtion, and a clearnefs of reafoning, 
7 which, 
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which, if the fpeech were really extempore, is highly com- 
mendable. Mr. Fox, even in his beft replies; which are’ 
often truly excellent, never excelled the French orator in 
thefe points. 

When the king commanded (commanded, alas! for the 
laft time) the aflembly to quit the hall, and the mafter of 
the ceremonies reminded the prefident of this injun€tion, Mi- 
tabeau’s reply, which muti have been unpremeditated, is 
excellent. — 


« M. de Mirabeau. (Addreffing himfelf to M. de Breze.). 

«¢ The commons of France have determined to debate: we 
have heard the intentions which have been fuggefted to the king ; 
and you who cannot be his initrument at the national affembly, 
you who have here neither place, nor voice, nor right to fpeak, 
are not the kind of perfon to remind us of his fpeech. Go tell 
your mafter, that we are here by the power of the people, and 
that nothing fhall expel us but the power of the bayonet.” 


The following extraéts from a fpeech on the addrefs for 
removing the foidiers, we cannot praife too highly: they dif- 
play an intimate knowledge of human nature, confummate 
art, and jut reafoning. 


<¢ What occafion, at this moment, for the foldiery ? Never had 
the people more reafon to be calm, to be tranquil, to be conf- 
dent ; every thing announces to them the end of their calamities ; 
every thing promifes them the regeneration of the kingdom ; their 
eyes, their hopes, their wifhes reft on us. Ought we not to be 
gonfidered as the beft fecurity to the fovereign, for the confidence, 
the obedience, the fidelity of his people? If he ever could have 
doubted them, he can no Jonger do fo now: our prefence isthe 
pledge of public peace, and undoubtedly there never will exif 
a better. Yes, let them affemble troops in order to fubjugate 
the people to the dreadful defigns of defpotifm! but let "them 
not drag the beft of princes to commence the profperity, the li- 
berty of the nation, with the inaufpicious apparatus of tyranny ! 

«© Indeed, I am not yet acquainted with ali the pretexts, all 
the artifices of the enemies of the people, as I cannot divine 
with what plaufible reafon they can colour over the pretended ne- 
ceflity for the troops, at the moment when not only the ufelefs- 
nefs, but the danger of them alfo makes an impreffion upon every 
heart. With what eyes will a people, affailed by fo many mife- 
ries, fee that multitude of idle foldiers coming to difpute with it 
the relics of its fubfiftence? The contraft created by the plenty 
on the one fide (bread, in the eyes of him who is famifhing, is 
plenty), the contraft cf plenty on the one fide, and of indigence 
on the other, of the unconcern of the foldicr, into whofe Jap 
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manna falls while he hath never any occafion for thinking of the 
morrow, and the anguifh of the people, that obtains nothing but 
at the price of irkfome labour, and of painful fweat, is calcula- 
ted to infpire every bofom with defpair !”” 





*< Let the advifers of thefe calamitous meafures now inform us, 
whether they are fure of preferving military difcipline in its full 
feverity, of preventing all the effeéts of the eternal jealoufy {ub- 
fifting between the national and the foreign troops, of reducing 
the French foldiers to the itate of mere automata, to have feparate 
interefis, feparate thoughts, feparate fentiments from their fel- 
Jow-citizens. What imprudence in their fyftem, to march the 
foldiers to the {cene of our affembiies, to electrify them by the 
contact of the capital, to intereft them in our political difcuffions f 
No ; {pite of the blind devotion of military obedience, they will 
not forget what we are ; they will view in us their relations, their 
friends, their family, taking care of their deareft interefts ; for 
they form apart of that nation which hath entrufled to our care 
its liberty, its property, its honour. No; fuch men, fuch 
Frenchmen, will never totally abandon their iwtellectual faculties ; 
they will never believe that duty confitts in firiking without ine 
quiring who are the victims,’ 

The addrefs is in the fame ftyle, and is, we think, one of 
the moft finithed productions wees f 1e French revolution has 

vet produced. The addrefs to the king, advifing the difmif- 
fion of the mini! ters, is 01 tha: inferior toit. In this addrefs, 
we find the firft origin of the form that © the afiembly has no 
confidence in the minifters;’ the language often made ufe of 
fince, tohint the neceflity of a refignation. In the fpeech on 
the fame fubject, Mirabeau replies to wha at was urged by 
M. Moun: ier refpecting the conduct of England in “Gmilar 
emergencics. This pafiage is intere iting to ourfelves. We 
fhall only add to the tranflator’s note, that the conduct of the 
French patrict is a little ungrateful, if he knew of the extra- 
vagant reiterated applauifes beftowed on the revolution by the 
Englih whigs. 

<< Bat look, you fay, at Great Britain! what popular commo- 
tions are not caufed in that kingdom, by this very right which 
you lay claim to? Ttis this that hath ruined England— England 
ruined! Mighty God! What unfortunate intelligence! from 
what quarter did the mifchief come? What earthquake, what 
convulfion of nature hath fwallowed up that famous ifland, that 
inexhauftible treafury of iluftrious examples, that claffic country 
of the friends of liberty ?>— But you give me comfort— England 
fill flourifhes for the eternal inftruction of the world: England, 
in a glorious filence, is how healing thofe wounds which in the 
height of a burning fever fhe inflicted on herfelf! England dif- 
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plays all the various arts of induftry, explores every fource of 
human profperity, and even now hath jutt filled up a vat chafm 
in her conftitution, with all the vigour of the moft energetic 
youth, and the impofing maturity of a people grown old in ‘ftate 
affairs.— You are thinking, then, merely of fome parliamentary | 
diffenfions (there, as in other places, it is often no more than 
talk, which hath no other importance than the intereft of loqua- 
city); or rather, it feems to be the laft diffolution of parliament 
waich «ffrights you to this degree. 

*« T will not fay, that, according to what you have advanced, 
it is evident that you are unacquainted with the caufes and the 
particulars of that great event, which is not a revolution, as you 
are pleafed to call it; but I will fay, that that example affords a 
proof irrefiftible, that the influence of a national affembly over 
an admini(ftration can never be calamitous, fince that influence is 
null, the very moment the fenate abufes it. 

“© In fact, what hath been the iffue, in thts uncommon Cire’ 
cumfance, where the king of England, fupported by a very weak: 
minority, did not hefitate to cope with the national affembly, for- 
midable as it was, and Giffolve it? On a fudden, the fantaftic 
edifice of a coloffal oppofition tottered on its frail foundation, on 
that afpiring and factious coalition which feemed to threaten a 
univerfal ufurpation *, And wheat was the caufe of this fo fudden’ 
change? The caufe was, that the people was of the king’s opi- 
nion, and not of that of the parliament.. The fupreme magiltrate 
of the nation quelled the legiflative ariitocracy by a fimple appeal 
to the people, to that people which hath never but one intereft ; 
becaufe the public welfare is effentially itsown. Its reprefenta- 
tives, invefted with an invifible power, and with almoit a reak 
dicatorfhip when they are the organs of the general inclination, 
are no more than poweriefs pigmies when they dare to fubftitate, 
in place of their facred miffion, the interefted views and paffions 
of private individuals.” 


‘The fpeech on the veto is more clear, argumentative, and 
connected than any other: it was revifed and publifhed by the 
author. Mirabeau, who, by the way, was not always fuccefs- 
ful in his motions, argued for an abfolute veto; and this was 
only preferable to a iufpenfive veto, when we take in the 
whole of his propofal, that the taxes, the pay of the army, 
and every financiering decree, fhould be annual. This might 
have introduced confufion in other refpeéts, and perhaps the 
prefent determination may be more fimple and expedient. 

The laft fpeech, and the intended reply, is on the property 
of the clergy, which, on the motion of Mirabeau, was dey 





¢* | thought the French patriots and the Englith oppofition were better 
friends than this occafion feems to indicate. W.’ 
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clared to belong to the nation. But oratory and metaphyfical 
diftin@tions cannot change the nature of right and wrong. 
Mirabeau fucceeded in the affembly, but he wiil fail before the 
tribunal of pofterity. From this fpeech, however, we may 
felect a paflage or two, illuftrative of the orator’s talents and 
abilities. ‘Ihe eftablifhments founded by the kings, he urges, 
with fome propriety, are the property of the nation, as found- 
ed on the public expence, with the treafures of the nation. 
The foundations of the nobility are fometimes of the fame 
kind ; and the queition, as we have formerly had occafion to 
fate it, refts on the donation of individuals. On this part of 
the fubjeCt, he exerts all his talents, all his ingenuity. 


*¢ As to the eftates derived from foundations made by fimple 
individuals, it.is equally eafy to prove, that, in appropriating 
them to herfelf upon the invio'able condition of furnifhing the 
neceffary charges, the nation commits no outrage again the right 
of property, nor againft the will of the founders, fuch as we maf 
fuppofe it to be in the order prefcribed by law. 

<< In faét, gentlemen, what is property in general? It is the 


‘right which all have given to a fingle perfon to pofiefs exclufively 


a thing, to which, in its natural itate, ali had an equal right : 
and, after this general cefinition, what is private property ? It is 
an eftate acquired by virtue of the laws. 

«s T return to this principle, becaufe an honourable member 
who ipoke, fome days ago, upon this queftion, did not ftate it 
perhaps with the fame precifion as thofe other truths, the prin- 
ciples and confequences of which he hath fo ably unfolded. Yes, 
gentlemen, it is the law alone which conftitutes property, fince it 
is only the public will which can effect the renunciation of all, 
and give a title, as the warrant of enjoyment, to a fingle per- 
fon. 

“< If we be fuppofed out of the protection of law, what is the 
confequence ? 

<«¢ Either all poffefs, and then, nothing being peculiar to any 
one perfon, there is no fuch thing as property.” 


The argument we, may take up in another view. 


«s I might remark, that every member of the clergy is an ofa 
ficer of the ftate ; that the fervice of the altar is a public func- 
tion ; and that, as religion is the concern of all, for that fole 
reafon its minifters fhould be paid by the nation, like the judge 
who gives fentence in the name of the law, like the foldier who, 
in the name of the community, defends the common property. 

«¢ J might conclude from this principle, that, if the clergy 
Wud no revenue, the ftate would be obliged to fupply one: now, 
an 
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an eftate which ferves only to pay our debts, is certainly our pro- 
perty. 

‘* I might conclude, moreover, that the clergy could acquire 
eftates for no other purpofe than the difcharge of the ftate, finces 
in granting thefe eftates, the founders have done what, in their 
plaice, and in their default, the nation miuft have done.” 


We need make no comments on thefe obf crvations 5 they 
need no refutation. ‘The loweit allowance is 1200 livres 

a year, equal to 50 pounds fterling, on the loweft computa- 
cits ; we with every Englith clergyman had as much. Houfe 
and gardens are not included. ‘lhe great objeCtion that we 
formerly made to the ftipends was, that the higher orders had 
fo little, thatthe prizes to be attained by fuperior knowledge; 
learning, and piety were not greater. 

A fpeech of Mirabeau in the aflembly of Provence is fub- 
joined. Mr. White obferves, ¢ it breathes, in different parts; 
all the fpirit of Demofthenes.? We cannot, however, enlarge 
our extracts. We trult that we fhall induce our readers to 
perufe the whole work: we meant no more; and can affure 
them they will not be difappointed. 





fn Hiftorical Sketch of the French Revelution from its Com- 


mencement to the Year 1792. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Debrett: 
1992. 


GES wnt elapfe before hiftory can dip her pen, to deli-+ 
neate the particular traits of a revolution, or to draw the 
portraits of the actors. In more recent times, paflions and 
prejudices interpofe fallacious media, and thofe who can fees 
are afraid left the imperfectly fmothered flame may again 
break out and deftroy them. Every work of this kind from 
France is peculiarly liable to fufpicion; and for an Englifh- 
man to decide on the. motives and conduct of the actors in fo 
vaft a fcene, whofe connections and difpofitions he cannot 
underftand, may be deemed prefumptions. Yet a cool en- 
quirer, at a diftance from the feene, may colle& the docu- 
ments which fuccefiively appear, and a philofophical invefti- 
gator may connect actors with probable motives, events with 
apparent, though diftant, caufes, and produce a work, which 
if not ftrictly hiftorical, may furniih the future hiforen With 
information, and be both p! lealing and interelting to his own 
cotemporaries. Our author’s {ketch is of this kind: to a mi- 
nute attention he feems to have joined extenfive information, 
and to a general fidelity of detail, judicious and interefting re- 
flections. His peculiar bias is obvious and confeffed, and 
may conicguently be guarded againft, where it may appear to 
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operate: he contes rear to that clafs of which we have pro~ 
fefied ourfelves followers, a friend to a fubordination of ranks, 
and an advocate for regulated liberty 5 and politically, for two 
diftinct Loufes of parliament, regtlate¢ by a limited and he- 
reditary monarchy. The F rench. revolution is now, however, 
ground often trodden, a a fubject trite, hackneyed, ftale. It is 
not our intention again to go over the well-known narrative, 
but to follow our author in thofe parts, where, by comparing 
different publications, or the conduct of men at different 
times, he has been enabied to give a new view of either mo- 
tives or actions. 

After a fhort introduction, a and fome account of the fources 
from whence this narrative is drawn, our author proceeds co 
feme obfervations on the origin of regal government in Eu. 
rope. It was certainly, as lie remarks, a military ariltocracy 3 
and, when a fortunate leader could not by his own power 
raife himfelf above the reft, his companions beitowed on one 
a precarious and a limited authority. “This obfervation, fo 
far as it refpects France, involves many important circun 
fiances. The afpiring fpirit of the ariftocrats, the sealaces 
tion of thefe military d defpots, feems to have induced the kings 
of France very early to court the tiers etat, and to raife their 
political importance: they were admitted even in the firft year 
of the 14th century to the ftates, and, serge earlier; the 
mode of election was nearly that, which modern refine- 
ment confiders as an improvement, viz. the interpofing all n- 
termediate body of ele€tors between the people and their re- 
prefentatives ; and, being thus raifed by the king as a cheek 
on the nobles, or protected by him, the name of the king 
became fo popular, that their attachment was at leait an ha- 
bitual enthufiailic veneration for the perton of the mona rch 
a veneration which has rapidly deelined, and is almoitt lost 
within the three lait years. 

Some general obiervations on former ftates-general are 
premifed; and the narrative of events, from the aeceffion 
of Louis XVI. to the meeting which afterwards became the 
¢ national aflembly,’ follow. ‘Che character of M. Necker is 
q jult one, but his failings, though not concealed, are touched 
with a gentle hand. To M. Calonne the author is not, per- 
haps, equally mpartial, but his character, ne obferves, affords 

an awful leffon iis princes, that a man of pleafure and of ex- 
pence will never be trufted by the people asa ftatefman. It 
is a leflon, that we hope will fink deep on the minds not only 
of princes, hae of thofe who wilh to be trufted. Among the 
abufes in France are mentioned the manorial rights, and our 
aithor doubts, whether it fhould be juft or even popular in 
it 
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h England to abolith at once all prerogatives of lords of ma- 
nor, the remains of a Gothic legiflation. It was a fubje&t to 
be touched with a gentle hand, but we have little inet in 
faying, that it is a greater grievance than any which have been 
fo oftentatiouly produced. It is not the firft time that we 
have had oceafion to deliver this opinion: 

The arret of parliament in 1788 offered, according to our 
author, the faireft foundation hs fy hom of liberty ; but it 
was rejected with fcorn: it neither appeared i in the metaphyfi- 
cal garb of modern philofophy, nor did it probably fuit the 
ambitious view of fome who intended to be the future leaders 
of a revolution. ‘The meeting of the ftates occafioned much 
difturbance refpe@ting the queition of voting by orders, or by 
numbers, circumftances by no means of importance at this 
time, though on the refult of one of thefe, the union of or 
ders and the proportion of the deputies of the tiers etat, the 
revolution depended. ‘Thefe fubjects are well known, but we 
fhall add a fhort extract we think of confequence. 


‘ The difference between England and France muft, however, 
be fummed up in a few words. In England, the younger 
branches of noble families are mixed with the people; and it is 
the ambition of the elder branches to have them fit in the houfe 
of commons. In France there was no law which prohibited the 
Third Effate from choofitig a Gentilbomme for their reprefentative, 
but an unhappy prejudice had made it a matter of reproach, 
either for a Gentilbcxime to offer himfelf, or for a body of po- 
pular electors to choofe him as one of the popular reprefentatives. 
Hence arofe that peculiar compofition of the Third Eftate, that 
great proportion of lawyers, attornies, phyficians, arufts, aus 
thors, which furprifes Mr. Burke; whilft the chamber of nobles 
was full of private gentlemen, who in England would fit in the 
houfe of commons as knights of the fhire *.? 


The different parties, in the Atates-general, have not been 
diftin@tly defcribed in any Englith 1 pub plication of importance. 
We fhall tranfcribe our author’s account. 


« 3ft, The ariftocratic party who were refolved to fupport, at 
all hazards, the fepardtion of the flates into three chambers, and 
the refpeétive veto of each chamber on the others. 

‘ Meff. d’Eprefmefnil and Cazales led this party among the 
nchles, and |’Abbé Maury amonvit the clergy, from his elo-« 
quence though not from his rank, tor he is univerially agreed to 





‘* Tf it was potible, which happily it is not, to faint Englifh minds at once 
with French principles, it is not mere/y our King our Wobility, our Clergy, it is 
our whole body of Country Gentlemen that would be rained,’ 
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be one of the moft able extempore Speakers ; ; a talent which few 
Frenchman as yet poflefs. 

‘ This party were fuppofed to be connected with the detefted 
party of the"Comte d’Artois, the princes of Condé and Conti, 
the Polignacs, the queen (influenced by the Polignacs who had 
Jong held fupreme afcendency over her) and in fhort, all the 
Courtiers whofe vices and expences were fa.d to have occafioned 
the misfortunes of the ftate. I myfelf believe that it was the 
violence of the commons which drove the aftocratics into this 
very auguff, but in the common opinion wery bad company: of 
this, however, every reader muft judge for himfelf. Not one 
member of the Fhird Eftate ventared to declare himfelf of th's 
faction. 

‘ 2dly. The moderate or middle party, who though averfe to 
the diftinGtion of three feparate orders, wifhed for a Britifb Con- 
fitution, or as that phrafe implies a little Britifh vanity, let it be 
called a Confitution founded on the principle of reciprocal controw. 
Mounier led this party in the Third Eftate, and along with him 
M. Bergaffe, and M. Malouet, deputy from Auvergne. Lally 
‘Tolendal, fon to the famous and unfortunate Lally, and the Comte 
de Clermont-Tonnerre led this party in the houfe of nobles, and 
the bithop of Langres was its chief partifan smongft the clergy. 

‘ The work called |’Ami du Roi, thoech it difapproves i its prin- 
ciples, confiders it as a party formed moitly of virtuous men, and 
hints, that for that reafon it ever was and ever would be the 
Jeaft numerous party. Whoever compares that courtly work with 
the oppolite letter of M. Depont to Mr. Burke, (taking its ge- 
nuineneis for granted) will find that the majority both on the 
cour y and popular fides, agreed in difliking a clofe imitation af 
the Britifh conftitution. If the like prejudice fhould appear in 
fome Englith writers againft the new French inftitutions, their 
own example fhould prevent Frenchmen and their admirers from 
feverely condemning it. .Of the five profeffed adherents to the 
Britifo principle of reciprocal ccntroul, Mounier and Lally are in 
exile, Clermont-Tonnerre, Malouet and the bifhop of Langres, 
have only ftaid behind to experience repeated affronts and ilt 
alare. 

‘ {In the third place muft ftand the moft confiderable and tri- 
aumphant democratic party, whofe leaders are too numerous to re- 
cite. ‘Lhe bithop of Autun, and the curate Gregoire amongtt the 
clergy, M. Chapelier, a lawyer deputed from Rennes, Barnave, 
a proteftant deputed from Dauphiny, Rabaud de St. Etienne, a 
proteftant clergyman deputed from Nimes, Pethion de Villeneuve, 
Charles de Lameth, and Roberfpierre amongft the commons, 
may be named as the principal. But it is private and feparate 
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wiews of a fubdivifion of this party led by the famous Mirabeau’ 
that the royalifts attribute moft of the cruel fcenes which have 
difgraced the rifing liberty of France.’ 


‘ Mirabeau is reprefented, we believe with juftice, in the 
‘moft odious colours: a man in private life deteitable, in pub- 
lic violent, inconfiftent, interefted, the tool of the duke of 
‘Orleans, who was inveterate again the court, that oppofed 
the marriage of his daughter with the eldeft fon of the count 


d’ Artois. 
‘Thefe were the pasties in this great fcene, and what is re- 


: 5 snecagerela as the ufual prelude to the opening of the flates-ge- 


neral, the verification of powers was the awful fignal of hof- 
tilities. In England, the return of a member’s name to the 
crown-oflice annexed to the writ, is the proof of election, 
which, if not petitioned againft, is, by that return, confidered 
as legal; in the ftates-general, each return is fcrutinifed by 
the aflembly. The coniequences of this firft meafure we have 
already noticed ; but, when this arduous work was completed, 
and the aflembly, in the new language of democracy, was 
become an £ active one,’ their firft ttep was, in our author’s 
opinion, improper. ‘They voted the contributions levied to 
be illegal, but no pofitive ttatute had declared their dlegalit 
‘and it is an ex poft facto law: they abolifhed alfo the old 
taxes before they provided new ones, and reduced the peace- 
.able citizens, who continued to pay the taxes, to the impu- 
tation of irregularity and difobedience. 

The contefts, in confequence of the propofals fer the union 
of the three orders are alfo fufficiently known, as well as the 
attention with which the clergy were courted by the demo- 
crats, by thofe who afterwards deprived them of their pro- 
perty. Yet our author, who fhows on every occafion, fome 
ariftocratical bias is, we believe, in this point mifled. If the 
clergy confilt of 130,000, more than 100,000 are benefited 
by the change ; and andther circumftance, which he indeed 
reprobates, fhould have been rather the object of the warmeft 
refentment, we mean the committee of mendicity.. The riches 
of the church were partially divided: to many unworthy pre- 
Jates mucn was given, and a great number of refpectable curés 
were soit with a pittance much inferior to their prefent 
{tipends ; but, independent of thefe fonds, a great part of the 
revenues of the church were directed to the relief of the poor, 
and it will appear on the whole, that, independent of the in- 
juftice of the meafure, the affembly, in the eagernefs of their 
enthufiafm, have thrown into the general coffers, and for the 
benefit of the ftate, what muft be again iffued for the very 
purpofes to which it has been hitherto allotted, When the 
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aflignats can be no longer iffued, the provifions for the 
poor will make the deficit ftill more enormous than it was 
before. 

The king’s offer, at the royal feflions, is confidered as in fome 
refpects too complicated, and in others not fufficiently expli- 
cit; yet, in our awthor’s $ opinion, it contains as much liberty 
as the French were then capable of enjoying. Toe hiitorian 
apoftrophifes the democratical leaders in this part of his Sketch, 
and expoftulates with them on the enormities through which 
the metaphyfical fyitem has been purfued, when this rational 
one was within their reach. We dare not fay that thefe gen- 
tlemen, with all the future fcenes before their eyes, would 
have rejected the vifionary phantom now purfued ; nar let us 
be cenfured as uncharitable with facts and circumftances be- 
fore our eyes, with opinions uttered with little referve, ftill 
tingling i in our ears. In our fituation, we have treated them 
with a candour they have little merited, and which we know 
‘they would not have imitated. In sheis more fecret moments, 
they have confefled as much. But to return. 

We fee no very particular fubje&t of remark, though we 
muft commend our author’s refle€tions on the gifts of mo- 
narchs, which, when once feized by the people, they have 
been ufually enabled to retain, till we arrive at the memor- 
able furprize of the Baftile. 


« Had the gates of that horrible fortrefs opened to a peaceable 
deputation from the Three Orders of the State, charged with colleét- 
ing materials to prove the neceflity of thofe laws in favour of per- 
fonal liberty, which the king himfelf had left to their confideration 
and free votes,—fuch a day would have deferved to be celebrated 
by oxe univerfal jubilee of ailthe Friends of Freedom. And I can- 
not yet fee any reafon to believe, but that fuch a glorious day 

would have taken place, if the conftitution of the 23d of June 
had been accepted. 

« But as the event now ftands, the feelings of impartial men 
orght to remain falpended. The taking of the Baftrle has betrayed 
the fecret of all governments, republican as well as monarchical : 
it has proved that nothing can withftand the unanimons force of 
an enraged multitude : an awful truth! upon which all dings 
end finates fhould meditate in trembliag filence, but of which 
the mult tude oughtever to remain ignorant. 

¢ Ts this {peaking like a friend of ‘defpotifmn 3 ? ‘Then let me afk 
thofe fcholars, with which our feet of independents is undoubted- 
ly well provided, whether Tacitus is a friend to defpotifm ? and 
they, whether he expreffes any tranfpert at the fall of Nero ? 
Can they not perceive, through the veil of his ob‘cure concifenels, 
that his deep fearching mind was more affeéted with the misfor- 
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tanes threatened to the Roman empire, from the want of /ubordi~ 
zation of the foldiery, than gratified by the death of a fingle tyrant, 
although he was the moft enormous monfter that ever difgraced 
humanity ? What panegyrics are bettowed, both by ‘Tacitus and 
by Pliny, on Virginius Rufus, whofe uncommon merit was to 
have refufed the empire from the hands of the foldiery, and told 
“his army, that he would not take arms againft a tyrant, until the 
Senate had ordered him ! 


It is remarked, in another place, that when the democrats 
wanted the affiftance of the military, the foldier was declared 
not to be a machine : when in poffeilion of power, the lan- 
guage is different. ‘ The efience of an armed military force 
is obedience.’ On the return of M. Necker, the failings of 
that weak inefficient pclitican are the fubject of fome remarks, 
but we think the hiftorian does not notice the principal error, 
that indecifion which taught each party to look on him as an 
enemy, and gave no encour$ement to either to trult him as 

a friend. ‘Che different faéts fuppofed to have occurred in 
the provinces, we mean the licentious cruelties and enormi- 
ties of the mob, are alfo too particularly related, on the au- 
thority of M. Lally. The fame facts are fhortly mentioned 
it is added on the authority of the democratic author of 
*L’Hiltore de la Revolution.” Mirabeau {peaks of them with 
indifference, and the national aflembly feemed always willing 
to elude the enquiry. They cannot be wholly true, and the 
line is with difficulty drawn; yet the lowelt of the mob, cow- 
ards the moft contemptibe, poltroons the moit deteftable, 
when fubordination is for a moment levelled, may, undoubt- 
edly, be guilty of the — enormities. 

‘The * “glorious night,’ of the fourth of Auguft, when by 
acclamation, almolt ms ee tg privileges, immunities, 
avthes, &c. were refigned by all orders, occafions fome re- 
marks which it may be neceflary to notice fhortly. he 
whole number of abufes removed, or at lealt voted in this 

way, were not, in our author’s opinion, likely to do fo much 
real good, to promote fuch a latting concord between rich and 
poor, as one grievance removed by one bill framed in confe- 
quence of real enquiry and impartial difcuffion in the Englijh 
parliament. It is, indeed, probable, that what is thus rafhly 
given away may be feeretly refumed, or fecret attempts will 
be made for that purpofe: enthufiaim, in proportion to its 
violence is*tranfitory, and the inconvenience remains, when 
‘the patriotic fit isat anend. ‘The more cool metaphyfical 
ditquifition refpecting the rights of man now engaged the af- 
fembly’s notice ; and it is remarked in the Sketch before us, 
that this curious work not only engaged them too long, but 


its inconfiftency, on one hand, with what was afterwards 
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done refpecting ecclefiaftics, and on the other with the ftate 
of their Weft India flaves, fhows that it was a rath inconfiders 
ate undigefted attempt. 

The fuppofed intention of the king to efcape to Metz cannot 
at prefent be elucidated. From'the circumftances in which 
the king and queen were, it is probable, that fuch an attempt 
was in contemplation, If it was fo, however, the idea muft have 
been fuddenly conceived at the dinner of the officers; for if 
it had been planned previoufly, they would not have appeared 
there, or they would have taken advantage of the moment of 
returning loyalty to put it into immediate execution. ‘There 
are fome infinuatious of a plot againft the perfon of the king, 
and it is hinted, that he might have been urged to the efcape, 
and, in the tumult that might have enfued, been deftroyed. 
This plot is attributed to Mirabcau, whofe object was to raife | 
the duke of Orleans to the regency, and ultimately, perhaps, 
to the throne. ‘The events, which brought on and terminat- 
ed the removal of the king to Paris, are yet little known. 
Our author leans to the account given by Mr. Burke from 
M. Lally Tollendal, and admits only, that the, centinel reco- 
vered from his wounds, and that the fearching the queen’s 
bed is a fat not clearly afcertained. 


‘ Mirabeau, at the very moment of the Affembly’s departure for 
Paris, propofed an addrefs to the provinces, in which it was me- 
taphorically faid, that now ‘the veffel of public bufinefs would 
«* proceed in its courfe more rapidly than ever.” ‘This prorofal 
excited indignation in many minds, as it feemed to convey a ma- 
nifeft approbation of the plot formed to force the national affem- 
bly into Paris. - Mirabeau was looked on with abhorrence by one 
party, with fufpicion by all, and the flender reed on which he had 
tried to lean failed him at once. La Fayette had neither forgot- 
ten nor forgiven the difobedient fpirit of his troops on the sth of 
Oober; hecertainly attributed it to the Duc of Orlean’s agents, 
though we know not exaétly on what proofs he grounded his opt- 
nion; and he has certainly drove the Duc of Orleans into his 
well-known journey to England, though we are not acquainted 
with the private converfations that paffed on the occafion. It was 
attefted before the Chatelet, that when Mirabeau heard of the 
Duc of Orleans’s refolution, he abufed him with all the exergy 
of the French wu/gar tongue, and concluded by exclaiming, ‘‘ He 
<¢ does not deferve the trouble that has been taken for bis fake!” 
Mirabeau, in his fpeech of defence againft the Chatelet, owned, 
that ‘* indignation made him utter indifcreet and infolent {peeches,” 
without confefling precifely what they were.’ 


Various citcumftances, which fhow the intimate connection 
between Mirabeau and the duke of Orleans, are added in dif- 
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ferent parts of the work; and many reafons to think that 
Mirabeau, in all his propofitions to the aflembly, was not ac- 
tuated by that patriotic, difinterefted fpirit which he always 
profefled to feel. In the amount of_ the king’s civil lift, and 
the declaration in favour of Spain, he was neither the friend 
of liberty, nor of his country. 

The attack on nobility, on the armorial bearings, is ver 
properly reprefented by our author as a ftudied infult, and 
not lefs affecting, becaufe the latter was a trifling objet. We 
always confidered it as mean, unmanly, and injudicious. It 
was the bufincfs of the aflembly to conciliate all parties, to 
engage all in the general caufe: the nobles were laid low, and 
fome might, at laf, have affifted them; the whole united, 
might have at leaft teived them, and retarded their great work. 
LT hey are {truggling at this moment with the confequences of 
this rafh act. The. remarks on the internal regulation of the 


adminiftration, and the committee of mendicity, are worth 
tran{cribing. 


‘ The internal adminiftration of the government and police of 
the kingdom may be ranked under this head, and the divifion of 
the kingdom into municipalities included within the diftri@s and 
anfwerable to them, whilft the diftriéts are includeded within and 
anfwerable to the eleétive adminiftrations of the eighty larger 
departments ; this divifion, I fay, this gradual fcale of eleGive 
powers, has been the fubje& of, to fome writers, unbounded ad- 
miration. But where is the higheft point of this political fcale, 
and to what power are the eighty departments anfwerable ? This 
is fomewhat like the queftion which is faid to puzzle an Indian 
philofopher : ‘* the world is fupported by an elephant, the ele- 
phant by a tortoife—Very well, but how is the tortoife Jupported?” 

é It will appear to all who read the debates of this laft fpring, 
that the national affembly have often felt this difficulty, however 
their friendsin England may have difregarded it. They dare not 
entruft any effectual power of controul to king or minifter, and to 
erect any body of magiftrates, with power to call thefe petty re- 
publics to account, would be ariffocracy, a word more odious to a 
Frenchman’s ears than de/poti/m itfelf. 

‘ Whilft the fubje& of internal police is mentioned, jt may be 
proper to obferve, that the affembly, who have fcornfully rejeéted 
that independence of judges which even republicans in England have 
never attacked, have frequently fhewn a difpofition to adopt our 
fyftem of poors rates, that part of our internal government which 
{peculative writers have moft queftioned, and for which a hundred 
plans of reformation have been propofed, though none have been 
yet carried into execution. Ifthe committee of mendicity, as it is 


called, 
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Called, can hit upon any plan that can reconcile humanity, ccconomy, 
and the due encouragement of induftry, may they profper in their 
views! England, in this inilance will not deny that it may be 
outdone. . But firft let a native of England be allowed to tell the 
French democrats a truth, which few Englifhmen will deny. Fhe 
internal management of our parifhes 1s one of the moft democratic 
parts of our conftitution, and at the fame time one of the moit 


abufed. The churchwardens and overfeers eleGed by the Tiers- 


Etat of England, and anfwerable to that alone, are frequently ac- 
cufed of grofs corruption, litigioufnefs, and inhumanity. Andon 
the whole, tlie beft-managed parifhes, and thofe where the poor 
are moft kindly treated, are thofe that are fuperintended by landed 
gentlemen of confiderable property and family long refident in the 
neighbourhood, that order of fociety at prefent fo perfecuted and 
degraded i in Fyance.’ 


An account of different riots, the fupinenefs of the affem- 
bly, and the different events, which conclude the year 1790, 
we need not particularly detail; they contain no very ss, pl 
ant event; but our author’s reflections are judicious, and w 
might occafionally tranfcrjbe with approbation, or animadvert 
a little on different paflages, if our limits would admit. In 
the Appendix to this firil part, there are various documents 

and illuftrations of the narrative. ‘There is a curious diftinc- 
tion in the attention which the affembly paid to the different 
ftates of America. In reply to the compliment, on account 
of their wearing mourning on the death of Franklin, their 
complaifance to Penfylyania was unbounded : to the other 


flates, not fo purely democratical, the neglect of a form was 


deemed fufficient to induce them to preferve a fullen filence. 
The fecond part carries on the narrative to the diffolution 
of the aflembly ; but the facts are better known, and more 
clearly afcertained : prejudice has not interpofed her coloured 
veil, and atrocity has nothing very odious to hide, except at 
Avignon ang Charpentras. * The philofophical humanity of 
the affembly {pared the lives of robbers, and decreed the Pu 
nifhment of death only to murder and high-treafon. ‘Their 
treafonable code, in its bloody form, is condemned by the hi fe 
torian, as no laws are fo liable to be wrefted to the purpofe 
of faction and cruelty. At the fame time, they took from 
the king the power of pardoning or commuting ‘the punifh- 
ment 5 a neceflary ftep, when the king and the people are in 
oppofite parties. The flight of Louis, the refignation of M. 
Fayette, and his breaking the mutinous company of grenadiers, 
reftored the nation to a little firmnefs and refleCtion. ‘The 
condu& of the affembly became more conciliating, the troops 
obedient, and the riot of the 17th of July was crufhed with 
firmnefg 
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firmnefs and fpirit. We have little hefitation in adding, that 
if the former aflembly could have continued two years longers 
the revolution would have been eftablifhed with tolerable fecu- 
rity: at prefent, its disjointed, ill-connected parts, rather 
than foreign oppolition, feem to portend its ruin. 

The affumption of fovereignty, fhown by that part of the 
conftitution which prevents a charge till four fucceifive aflem- 
blies fhall call for a revocation, or till the period mentioned 
for the revifion, is confidered by our author as improper; in- 
confiftent with the firft profeflions, and ufelefs, if the people, 
at any period, choofe to interfere. But this fubject would 
require much diicuflion : it was neceflary, perhaps, to give 
the innovating fpirit time to cool, to fuffer the propofed code 
to be fairly tried, and to reprefs every eager impetuous re- 
former. ‘The houfe at laft broke up, : and | ¢ a more remarkable 
furrender of abfolute power has neyer,’ it is added, ‘ taken 
place fince the abdication of Syila, though Sylla’s shdication 
has not abfolved his memory from the guilt of ufurpation and 
tyrannical government.’ This infinuation is not commends 
able; it is, indeed, in many refpects reprehenfikle, The 
delegates were chofen by the people, they ftruggled. with def- 
potiim, and they conquered. Numerous were, undoubtedly, 
their faults, but they did not betray the truft repofed in them; 
and, if they exceeded their inftructions, it has not appeared, 
that their condyct has been condemned by their conftituents : 
they have funk into the rank of private citizens, if not inno- 
cent, unaccufed, and if not always meritorious, unmolefted. 

The fubfequent refileCtions difplay the judgment, the learn- 
ing, the penetration of the author, and it muft be owned, 
that in thefe he appeared a writer of no mean rank. We 
can only notice a few of thefe concluding oblervations. He 
profeffes himfelf an enemy to innovation, whatever is the go- 
vernment, and is unwilling to facrifice tranquillity to a fan- 
cied perfection, or even a real melioration, if it be fought in 
the fields of civil conteft. That thefe events will retard the 
progrefs of liberty, as he feems to think, or that the revolu- 
tion in France will not prevent future wars, are opinions 
not equally clear. We fufpect that, in both thefe opinions, 
he is miftaken ; and though we ought to praife the extent of 
learning and the perfpicuity of reafoning, with which the laft 
is fupported, we could fhow, if the limits of a Journal ad- 
mitted fuch difquifitions, that his inftances and arguments 
are not always applicable to the prefent {tate of fociety, ‘The 
obfervations on the revolution in Poland are very judicious 
and proper. ‘The effects of the revolution on the neighbour- 
ing countries, particularly Liege and Avignon, are not, in- 
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deed, very inviting: the revolution of Avignon is detailed at 
fome length, and a horrid tale it is. Humanity fhudders at 
reflecting on thefe firft fruits of univerfal peace, and if among 
thefe, the riots of Birmingham be reckoned, the view will be 
more dreadful. Whatever may in the iffue be proved againit 
the churchmen on this fubject, muft certainly be ultimately 
referred to the unadvifed rafh language of their opponents.— 
Language did we fay? It was more, for thofe who could en- 
deavour to draw partizans irom the remoteift corner of the king- 
dom, who could correfpond with every infignificant club of 
artifts, who could unite all thefe into one body, at oxe moment, 
under pretence of celebrating the French Revolution, at a time 
too, fo near to that when a numerous affembly had drawn the 
mation into the moft imminent danger, can {carcely be fup- 
pofed to have the affairs of France only in their view. ‘“Fhey 


prepared an earthquake, but it was loft in adiftant clap of 


thunder, whofe direction was very different from what was in- 
tended. We have only room to add, that our author quotes 
fome doubtful paffages, which appeared in the democratic 
journals of Paris at that era, and hint at an impending in- 
furrection in England: they may, however, have been acci- 
dental. 





Fie S Statiftical Account of Scatland. Drawn up from the Com- 
munications of the Minifiers of the different Parifhes. By 
¥. Sinclair, Bart. 2 Vols. 8vo. 125. boards. Stockdale. 1791. 


ig appears that about two years ago, fir Jolin Sinclair circu- 

lated among the clergy.of the church of Scotland a variety 
of queries, for the _purpofe of elucidating the natural hiftory 
and political ftate of that country. His original idea was, to 
have drawn up from their returns a general ftatiftical view of 
North Britain, without any particular reference to parochial 
diftrias. But he found fuch merit and ability, and fo many 
nfeful fa&s and important obfervations in the anfwers which 
were fent him, that he could not think of depriving the clergy 
of the credit they were entitled to derive from fuch laborious 
exertions ; 5 and he was thence induced to give the work to the 
public in its prefent fhape ; diflinguithing the different parifhes, 
but independently of any geographical, or other mode of con- 
nexion between them. 

Sir John Sinclair obferves, that it would have been more 
defirable to have had the accounts of the different parifhes ar- 
ranged by prefbyteries or counties, for the purpofe of con- 
nexion, and to prevent repetition, where the circumflances of 


the diferent diftricts were nearly fimilar. But it was not to 
be 
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be expected that complete information refpeCting any one of 
the larger divifions of the kingdom, could be at once obtained. 
It was therefore thought moit advifable to throw as much ya- 
riety as poffible into the firft volume. Whether the fame plan 
is to be perfevered in, or whether more regularity and con- 
nexion ate to be attended to in future, will depend on the una- 
nimity and difpatch with which the clergy tran{mit the necef- 
farv information to the author. } 

The fecond volume is conducted entirely in the fame man- 
ner as the firft. Mr. Dempfter has juitly obferved ‘That no 
publication of equal information and curiofity has 2ppeared in 
Great Britain fince Doomfday-Book; and that from the 
ample and authentic facts which it records, it muft be reforted 
to by every future flatefman, philofopher, and divine, as the 
beft bafis that has ever yet appeared for political fpeculation.’ 

The plan propofed by fir John Sinclair for drawing up the 
ftatiftical account of the difterent parifhes, is of fo extenfive 
a nature as to comprehend every article worthy of attention ; 
and we are glad to find that the clergy, whofe information is 
publifhed in thefe two volumes, have fo generally adopted 
it. 

The firft parifh defcribed in the work is that of Jedburgh, 
in the account of which we meet with the following obferva- 
tions on the effeéts of the union on the borders: 


- € The union of the parliamen:s of England and Scotland, has 
in fome refpecis produced an effet very different from what might 
have been expefted from it. Inftead of promoting the increafe, 
it has contributed to the diminution, of the people upon the bor- 
ders. Befides, the influence of various natural propenfities, 
which induced men to flock to the fcene where active talents were 
conftantly employed, honour acquired, and the —— national 
antipathies gratified, there were obvious confideratiofis of intereft, 
which rendered the fituation cf the borders more eligible, after 
violence and hoftility were repreffed, by the union of the two 
crowns, and the confequent interpofition of the legiflature of 
both kingdoms. The inhabitants of the borders, while the taxes 
and the commercial regulations of the two kingdoms were differ- 
ent, enjoyed the opportunity of carrying on a very advantageous 
contraband trade, without danger to their perfons or fortunes. 
Into England they imported, falt, fkins, and malt, which, tilk 
the union, p2id no duties in Scotland ; and from England they 
carried back wool, which was exported from the Frith of Forth 
to France, with great profit. The veftiges of forty malt-barns 
and kilns are now to be feen in the town of Jedburgh, while at 
prefent there are only three in actual occupation; and the corpo~ 
ration of fkinners and glovers, formerly the mof wealthy in thas 
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town, have, fince the union, greatly diminifhed, both in regard 
to opulence and nuinber. The proprietors of eftates upon the 
borders were well aware of the detriment which their property 
would fuffer by the incorporating unicn; and in general flrenu- 
oufly oppofed it ; and the commiflioners for carrying on that treaty, 
were fo fenfible of the lofs they would fuftain, -that they agreed 
to appropriate part of the equivalent money, as it was called, to 
their indemnification and benefit. v 

‘ The union has alfo been the cavfe of the depopulation of the 
border coantry, by enlarging the fphere, and facilitating the means 
of emigration. While the two countrics were in a hoftile ftate, 
there was neither inducement nor opportunity to move from the 
one tothe other. ‘The inhabitants often made inroads upon one 
another; but when the incurfion was over, they returned to their 
own homes. Their antipathy and refentments were a rampart 
which excluded all focial intercourfe, and mixture of inhabitants. 
In this fituation, mifconduct and infamy at home were the only 
motives toemigration, and while this was the cafe, the exchange 
of inhabitants would be nearly at a par: but after the union of 
the two kingdoms, and the decline or extinction of national an- 
tipathies, the balance arifing from the interchange of inhabitants 
would run much in favour of the more wealthy country. Artifi- 
cers and labourers would naturally refort where wages were higher, 
and all the accommodations of life were more plentiful, efpecially 
if this could be effected without the unpleafing idea of relinquiih- 
ing home. To pafs from the borders of Scotland into Northum- 
berlatid, was rather like going isto another parifh than into ano- 


ther kingdom.’ 


A turnpike road, it feems, is now carried from Jedburgh 
to Newcattle, which fhortens the diftance from that town to 
Edinburgh confiderably ; and we are told that there is at pre- 
fent a profpect of carrying one, ina direct line, from Jedburch 
to Boroughbridge in Yorkfhire, which could not fail of being 
frequented, as it would render the road between London and 
Edinburgh fhorter by thirty-eight miles than by Berwick. 

In the parifh of Kirkmichael there prevails a cuftom which 
deferves to be mentioned. 


¢ When any of the lower people happen to be reduced by fick- 
nefs, loffes, or misfortunes of any kind, a friend is fent to as 
many of their neighbours as they think needful, to invite them 
to what they call a drindixng. This drinking confifts in a little {mall 
beer, with a bit of bread and cheefe, and fometimes afmall glafs 
of brandy cr whifky, previoufly provided by the needy perfons, 
or their friends. The gueits convene at the time appointed, and, 
after colleQing a fhilling a-piece, and fometimes more, they cis 
vert themfelves for about a couple of hours, with mufic and dan- 
cing, 
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Ging, and then go home. Such as cannot attend themfelves, 
ufually fend their charitable contribution by any neighbour that 
choofes to go. Thefe meetings fometimes produce 5, 6, or 7 
pounds, to the needy perfon or family.’ 


From the account of the parifh of Crofsmichael, juftice 
requires that we admit the following extract : 


‘ The Galloway cattle have one charatteriftic which naturalifts 
may think incredible; they are almoft all without horns! Dr. Sa. 
muel Johnfon, ii his journey to the Weftern Iflands, (London 
edition, 1775, pag. 186), has the following notable pafface : 
‘* Of their black cattle, fome are without horns, called by the 
Scots humble cows, as we call a bee a humble bee that wants a 
fting. Whether this difference be fpecific or accidental, though 


we inquired wth great diligence, we could not be informed. We 
are not very fure that the bull is ever without horns, though we 


have been told that fuch bulls there are. What is produced by 
‘putting a horned and an unhorned male and female together, no 


man has ever tried, who thought the refult worthy of obfervation.” 
Though it may favour of arrogance, the high authority quoted 
muit be flatly contradidted. There is not within the bounds of 
this parifh a fingle bull, nor a male of any other fpecies, except 
a few goats and rams, with horns. ‘The experiment the philofo- 
pher withed for, has been tried a thoufand times, and the refult 
has been obferved to be a ca/f, fometimes with, and fometimes 
without horns, but never, as the doctor moft probably expected, an 
. ? 
RUVICOYR. 


The clergyman who gives the account of Lifmore, obferves, 


‘that the extent of ‘this parifh wiil hardly be credited by an in- 


habitant of the fouth of Scotland: being, from the fouth-weft 
end of it, to the north-eaft in Appin, {ixty-three miles long, 


‘by ten, and, in fome places, {rxteen broad. It is farther re- 


markable of this parifh, that it contains neither rats, moles, 
nor foxes. Weafels made their firft appearance in it within 
thefe twelve years. In the adjoining diftri@ts of Appin and 
Kingerloch, there are moles, weafels, white rats, martins, 
polecats, common and mountain hares ; the latter of thefe, 


‘in the winter, is as white as fnow. 


The writer of the {tati{tical account of Kilmarnock defcribes 
a mode of thatching, which may juftly be regarded as an im- 
provement in rural ceconoimy. 


‘ There is nothing that would be more defrable, than to difco- 


sive 


‘ver fome method of covering the roofs of farm-houfes, fo as to 


render them cheap and comfortable. A flate roof is too expen. 
five in nrany parts of the country, from the didiculty of getting 
3 either 
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either the timber, or the flate. ‘Tile rcofs do not laft, and com. 
mon thatching is of very fhort duration, is more liable to the 
danger, of fire, affords fhelter and encovragement to vermin, and 
is very apt to be deftroyea by violent winds. But there isa mode 
of thatching with ftraw and mortar, introduced into the neipb- 
bourhood of Kilmarnock, about 22 years ago, in confequence of 
a receipt given by the late Mr. Macdowal of Garthland, which 
is, in many refpeéts, preferable to every other, for the northern 
parts of the ifland.—The thatching is carried on in the ufual 
manner ; only mertar, very well prepared, and mixed with cut 
ftraw, is thinly fpread over the ftrata of thatch, witha iarge trowel 
made for the purpofe. One expert thatcher will require two men 
to ferve him with ftraw, one to prepare the mortar, and a fourth 
tocarry itup. If the work is properly done, it will make a 
covering which will laft 40 or 50 years; and, when it begins to 
fail, it caneafily be repaired. Sometimes clay is ufed inftcad of 
mortar, and aniwers nearly as well. As it makes a molt excel- 
lent roof, the timbers ought to be good, and the fpars firaight, 
and neatly put on, that there may be no heights and hollows in 
it. Such a roof will land in the moft expofed fituation, againft 
the moft violent winds ; gives no fhelter to vermin; is not near fo 
much in danger of fire ; and though a little more expenfive at firfi 
than the common thatch, yet docs much more than compenfate 
for that circumftance, by its being fo extremely durable.’ 


‘The poor-rates in England, it is well known, are feverely 
feit ; and in different parts in Scotland the evil feems likewife 
to be experienced. It were to be withed, fays one of the con- 
tributors to the prefent work, that the poor could be main- 
tained by voluntary contributions, rather than by affefiinent. 
The latter method has a tendency to increale their number, 
and to encourage diffipation and idlencfs. © It extinguifhes 
charity in thofe who give it, as they give from compulfion, 
and prevents gratitude in thofe who receive, fince they receive 
it asa right.” 

Fortingal i is another parifh of great ext “iit and comprifes a 
diftrict of the Highlands which was formerly infamous tor the 
ungovernable rapacity of its inhabitants. How great a change 
has been produced, of Jate years, in the {tate of this country, 
will appear from the following extract : 


Before the year 1745, Ranoch was in an uncivilized barba- 
rous ftate, under no shale. or reftraintof laws. As anevidence 
of this, one of the principal proprietors, never could be com- 
peiled to pay his debts. Two mefiengers were fent from Perth, 
to give him acharge of horning. He ordered a-dozen of his re- 
tainers to bind them acrofs two hand-barrows, and carry them, in 
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this fiate, to the bridge of Cainachan, at 9 miles difiance. His 
property in particular was a neft of thieves. They laid the whole 
country, from Stirling to Coupar of Angus, under contribution, 
obliging the inhabitants to pay them, Black Meal, as it is called, 
to fave their property from being plundered. ‘This was the cen- 
ter of this kind of traffic. In the months of September and Oc- 
tober, they gathered to the number of about 300, built tempos 
rary huts, drank whifky all the time, fettled accounts for ftolen 
cattle, and received balances. Every man then bore arms. It 
would have required a regiment to have brought a thief from that 
country. But government having fent a party of foldiers to refide 
among them, and a thief having been hung at their doors, they 
foon felt the neceflity of reformation, and they are now as honeft, 
and as ftricta fet of people, in thefe matters, as any in the king- 
dom. 

‘ In the year 1754, the country was almoft impaflible. There 
were no roads, nor bridges. Now, by the ftatute-labour, we 
have got excellent roads, and 12 bridges. In afew years, we fhall 
have other two, which is all that could be defired. The. people 
contribute chearfully and liberally to build them, and this preferves 
many lives. 

« Atthe above period, the bulk of the tenants in Ranoch had 
no fuch thing as beds. They lay on the ground, with a little 
heather, or fern, under them. One fingle blanket was all their 
bed-cloaths, excepting their body-cloaths. Now they have ftand- 
ing-up beds, and abundance of blankets. At that time, the 
houfes in Ranoch were huts of, what they called, «* Stake and 
Rife.’’? One could not enter but on all fours; and after entere 
ing, it was impoflible to ftand upright. Now there are comfort- 
able houfes built of ftone. Then the people were miferably dirty, 
and fotl-fkinned. Now they are as cleanly ; and are clothed as 
well as their circumftances will admit of. The rents of the parifh, 
at that period, were not much above 1sool. and the people 
were ftarving. Now they pay 466o0l. per annum, and upwards, 
and the people have fulnefs of bread. 

‘ It is hardly poffible to believe, on how little the Highlanders 
formerly lived. They bled their cows feveral times in the year, 
boiled the blood, eat a little of it like bread, and a moft lafting 
meal it was. ‘The prefent incumbent has known a poor man, who 
had a {mall farm hard by him, by this means, with a boll of meal 
for every mouth in his family, pafs the whole year.’ 


We cannot conclude our account of thefe two volumes 
without fubfcribing tothe remark, that they contain a fund of 
intelligence, no lefs calculated to gratify curiofity than to ex- 
tend, for the moft ufeful purpofes, the bounds of political in- 
formation. It appears evident, from the accurate teftimony 
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of the reverend gentlemen who have contributed to’ the work, 
that fince the year 1755, when an account of the population 
of Scotland was procured by the late Dr. Webfter, the num- 
ber of inhabitants is, in many parts of the country, much en- 
cteafed ; and both in agriculture and manufactures, improve- 
nient is — confpicuous. ‘The clergy in Scotland feem, 
in general, to have acomfortable, though not an ample fubfift- 
ence; but the provifion for the fchoolmatters, in almoft al? 
the parifhes, is miferably defective: We find, however, that 
there is a plan in agitation for remedying this evil; and it re- 

uires to be uhried into execution with all poffible difpatch. 
The prefent work, by diffufing over Scotland the obfervations 
and experience collected from every diftri€t, muft greatly pro- 
mote the farther improvement of the country ; and it ought 
to be attended with the additional effeCt, of exciting govern- 
ment to co-operate, with all its power, in every fcheme for 
accomplifhing that object. Many ufeful hints for this purpofe 
may be found in the Statiftical Account.—lIt is imagined, that 
when the work is completed, it will confift of about ten vo- 
lames ; and every friend to the interefts of the nation muft 
with for the fuccefsful execution of a defign, which promifes 
not only literary entertainment, but great advantage to the 


public. 





Pe oe - 


The Romance of the Foreft: intcrfperfed with fome Pieces of 
Poetry. ‘By the Authorefs of § A Sicilian Romance, Sc.’ 
* 3Vels. 12m. Os. fewed. Hookham. 1791. | 


WE fpoke with refpect of the Sicilian Romance; but this 

lady *, for by the term (authore/s) we muft fuppofe it 
to be the production of a female’s pen, has greatly exceeded her 
firft work. The novel before us engages the attention ftrong- 
ly, and interefts the feelings very powerfully : the general ftyle 
of the whole, as well as the reflections, deferve alfo com- 
mendation. ‘[he greater part of the work refembles, in man- 
ner, the old Englifh Baron, formed on the model of the Caftle 
of Otranto. We havethe ruined abbey, a luppofed ghoft, the 
fkeleton of a man fecretely murdered, with all the horrid train 
of images which fuch feenes and fuch circumitances may be 
fuppofed to produce. They are managed, however, with {kill, 
and do not difguit by their improbability : every thing is con- 
fiftent, and within the verge of rational belief: the attention 





* In the advertifement to the fecond edition, fhe ftyles herfelf Ann Rate 
cliffe, and we have no authority for prefixing Milfs or Mrs. 
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is uninterruptedly fixed, till the veil is defignedly withdrawn: 
One great mark of the author’s talents is, that the events are 
concealed with the utmoft art, and even fufpicion fometimes 
defignedly mifled, while, in the conclufion, every extraordinary 
appearance feems naturally to arife from caufes not very un< 
common. ‘The characters are varied with fkill, and often 
dexteroufly contrafted. | 

In the third volume, the fcenes are changed, and we are led 
to the wild and more picturefque fcenes of Savoy. The def- 
criptions are in this place often beautiful, and feem to be drawn 
from perfonal examination. The family of De Luc, the wor- 
thy venerable paftor of Leloncourt, are defcribed with equal 
feeling and elegance. We fhall make no apology for copying 
one of the fcenesin this neighbourhood. 


' * They purfued their way along the borders of the lake, fome- 
times under the fhade of hanging woods, and fometimes over hil- 
locks of turf, where the fcene opened in all its wild magnificence. 
M. Verneuil often ftopped in raptures to obferve and point out 
the fingular beauties it exhibited, while La Luc, pleafed with the 
delight his friend expreffed, furveyed with more than ufual fatis- 
faction the objets which had fo often charmed him before. But 
there was a tender melancholy in the tone of his voice and his 
countenance, which arofe from the recollection of having often 
traced thofe fcenes, and partook of the pleafure they infpired, 
with her who had long fince bade them an eternal farewell. 

© They prefently quitted the lake, and, winding up a fteep 

afcent between the woods, came, after an hour’s walk, to a green 
fummit, which appeared, among the favage rocks that environed 
it, like the blofiom on the thorn. It was a fpot formed for foli- 
tary delight, infpiring that foothing tendernefs fo dear to the feel- 
ing mind, and which calls back to memory the images of paffed 
gegret, foftened by diftance and endeared by frequent recollection. 
Wild fhrubs grew from the crevices of the rocks beneath, and the 
high trees of pine and cedar that waved above, afforded a melan- 
choly and romantic fhade. The filence of the fcene was interrupted 
only by the breeze as it rolled over the woods, and by the folitary 
notes of the birds that inhabited the cliffs. 

« From this point the eye commanded an entire view of thofe 
majeftic and fublime alps whofe afpeét fills the foulewith emotions 
of indefcribable awe, and feems to lift it to a nobler nature. The 
village, and the chateau of La Luc appeared in the bofom of the 
mountains, a peaceful retreat from the ftorms that gathered on their 
tops. All the faculties of M. Verneuil were abforbed in admie 
ration, and he was for foe time quiteefilent ; and length, burft« 
ing intoa rhapfody, he turned, and would have addreffed La Luc, 
when he perceived him at a —— leaning againft a ruftic urns 
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over which drooped, in beautiful luxuriance, the weeping willow. 

« As heapproached, La Luc quitted his pofition, and advanced 
to meet him, while M. Verneuil inquired upon what occafion the 
‘urn had been erected. La Luc, unabie to an{wer, pointed to it, 
and walked filently away.’ 


If it may appear, that we have commended this novel with 
an eager warmth, we can only fay, in apology for it, that we 
have copied our real fentiments. ‘The lady is wholly unknown 
to us, and probably will ever continue fo. We matt, how- 
ever, confider ‘ The Romance of the Foreft? as one of the 
firft works in this line of novel-writing that we have feen. 





Anna St. Ives, a Novel. By Thomas Holcroft. 7 Vols. 12mo. 
1/. 1s. Shepperfon. 1792. 


io is neceflary, in tracing the revolutions of literature, to 
mark each new era, from which improvements or altera- 
tions in any ityle of writing may be dated. We have feen the 
levelling principle, the pretended philofophy of modern times, 
rifing above the fyftems and the opinions for ages held facred; 
and, burfting the confines of fpeculation, boldly trying the 
practicability of its plans on a very extenfive fcale. “The pro- 
cefs ftill goes on; and, while the event is uncertain, though 
‘we may offer our opinions, or call the experiment rath, 
we dare not decide on its fuccefs, or on the fum of hap- 
pinefs likely to refult from it on the whole. In this ebullition 
of fentiments, an enterprifing female rifes to put in her claim 
for the * Rights of Woman;’ and, to complete the climax, a 
philofophical leveller becomes the hero of a novel. 

Frank Henley is the fon of fir Arthur St. Ives’ projec- 
tor and furveyor, the director of his improvements at Wend- 
bourne Hall, an artful, treacherous, and difhoneft fteward. 
Frank is, however, the mirror of modern excellence; cool, 
decifive, able, and philofophical. But, with courage to face 
danger and death in its worft forms, he is more than once 
beaten, becaufe duelling is againit the rule of right; and fol- 
lowing his ftrict leflons of morality, degenerates on fome oc- 
cafions into a coward. He loves Anna St. Ives; who, before 
fhe is thoroughly converted to the modern fyftem, feems to 
prefer Clifton; and, though his love is violent, it is ftill kept 
within the bounds of reafon. No murmur is heard, no figh 
efcapes. At the hazard of his own life he faves his rival from 
drowning, in a manner which leads to a fufpicion of his own 
mfanity; and which, if he had failed, might have very juftly 
fubjected him to the fufpicion of zmproving the accident to his 
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own advantage. Anna loves Clifton; but her love is rational 
and philofophical. She difcuffes the fubje& at firft with cool- 
nefs; but rifing in her enthufiafm, the kiffes Frank, boafts 
of this kifs to Clifton’s filter, and afterwards to himfelf. 
Clifton’s fitter, who has a touch of this philofophy, though 
forid of her brother, makes no objection to the kifling, and 
even pleads the caufe of Frank Henley. Clifton, whofe cha- 
racter is well drawn, ably and confiftently fupported, is not 
quite fo philofophical. Anna’s partiality in favour of Frank, 
the long folitary-walks with her philofopher, the contempt 
which the freely exprefles for Clifton, produce fome very na- 
tural antiphilofophical effets, and drive him to defperate mea- 
fures. Hie defigns to force her to his will, but is awed by her 
reafoning, and not able to truft himfelf with this female rea- 
foner, feizes her and Henley, confines him in a mad-houfe, 
and the lady in a feparate, folitary manfion. All this part of 
the itory is well told; the fituations are intereiling and af- 
fe€ting.— The lovers efcape; Clifton is wounded almoft mor- 
tally, but becomes a convert to rea/on, is allowed to live, and 
the paflions, of courfe, fubfide. Anna is married to Henley. 

Such is the outline of a ftory, abfurd, often infipid, and une 
reafonably extended; but the character of Clifton, and. the 
laft volume, though the denouement is a little too abrupt and 
artificial, rife greatly above the reft of the work. It difplays, 
however, no little defect in judgment to connect thefe events 
with the modern reafoning fyitem, and with the dramatis 
perfone of levelling principle. Similar abfurdities occur in 
the New Heloife; but the warmth, the imagination of the 
author, language the moft polifhed, ideas the moft feductive, 
by their glare leffen the impropriety. Here they are canvafled, 
if difguft will for a moment admit the examination, in their 
native forms; they muft confequently be almoit initantane- 
oully rejected; and, if it were the intention of the author to 
ridicule the new doctrines, he could not have taken a more 
effectual ftep. But there are a few more ferious exceptions. 
Reafon, the dignity of virtue, or a confiitent propriety, is the 
deity looked up to in the greateft diftretics: cunning and dif- 
honefty fucceed in their {chemes; and, in one place, the force 
of an abfolute promife is artfully attempted to be evaded. 
Thefe are faults which demand the fevereit reprehenfion, and 
compel us to difapprove of the work in general. ‘Uhe fathion, 
we truft, will not prevail, and the period of philofophical lo- 
yers will probably begin and end with Frank Henley. 
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A cancife Hiftory of the County and City of Chefter, from the moft 
authentic and re/pectable Authors with defcriptive and lively 
Obfervations on the Manners, Cufioms, &8c. of the Inhabitants. 
Lillo the Life of St. Werburgh, the memorable Founder of the 
Cathedral of Chefler. Embellifbed with an elegant ground 


Filan faa City and Suburbs of Chefter, taken from a recent 
Surveys Small 8vo. 2s. Saele 1791. 


N 


— F } 


HELE feveral places of inferior note have become fub- 
jects of particular refearch, it would be furprifing if 
Chi hefter had not likewife its provincial hiftorian. It is doubt- 
jefs a town of great antiquity; though we may be allowed, 
w vithout the imputation of {cepticifm, to abate a@ J/ittle of the 

ate affixed to its origin by fir Thomas Elliot ; according to 
whom, the original name of this city was Neomagus, fo cal- 
ied from Magus, fon of Samothes, fon of Japhet, its founder, 

240 years after the flood. §¢ An affertion which, our author 
juitly obferves, if duly authenticated, places it on a line of 
antiquity with any other city in the untverfe.’ Its fecond 
naine, we are told, was Caerlleon, fo called from Leon Vafor, 
or Gawr 5 who, as fome writers fay, was a giant in Albion, 
and one of its reftorers. Upon the fettlement of the Britons 
it was next Called Caerleil, and afterwards Caerlier, becaufe 
thefe two Britifh kings were enlargers and beautifiers of it, 
according to Stone and others. 

So much for what may be called the fabulous hiftory of 
Chefter. Under the Roman government, it appears to have 
alfo different names. Sometimes it is called Ceitria ; at other 
times Deunana, Deva, or Devana Civitas, from its proximity 
to the Dee. In later ages tt was ftiled Legan Chefter, and 
Lege Chefter ; but in thefe days Weft Chefter, or Chefter. It 
1S fuppofed tc have been the capital of the Ordovices, before 
‘the arrival of the Romans in this ifland. 

This ancient and pleafant city ftands upon the borders of the 
river Dee, about twenty miles fouth-eait from the neareft part 
of the Infh Channel. It is accounted a very healthy fituation, 
as ftanding chiefly on a dry fandy ftone roek. Though it be 

the . at of any itaple manufacture, the number of inha- 


bitants, at prefent, is faid toamount to fifteen thoufand, and 
is annual! ne increafing. For the information of fuch of our 
readers os have never been at Chefter, we prefent them with 


the defer ption of the fingular plan on which it has been 
eS 


‘ The city is of a {quare form, which evinces the origin to have 
en Boman, being inthe figure of their camps, with four gates 
f.cing the ‘our points, four principal ftreets, and a variety ot lefy 
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fer, crofiing the others at right angles, dividing the whole into 
leffer fquares. ‘The walls are built on a foft freeftone rock, high 
above the cirrumjacent country; and are faid to have been built 
by the Mercian lady Ethelfleda. 

‘ The ftructure of the four principal ftreets is without parallel ; 
they run dire&t from eaft to weft, and north to fouth, and were 
excavated out of the earth, and funk many feet beneath the fur- 
face. ‘The carriages are driven far below the level of the kitch- 
ens, on a line with ranges of fhops, over which paffengers walk 
in galleries, which the inhabitants call the rows, fecure from wet 
or heat. In the rows are likewife ranges of fhops, and fteps to 
defcend into the ftreet.’ 


_ Several Roman antiquities have been difcovered about Chef- 
ter at different times. Among thefe is an altar, ereted by 
Flavius Longus, tribune of the 20th legion, and his fon Lon- 
ginus, in honour of the emperor Dioclefian and Maximinian ; 
and a ftatue of Mithras. Coins of Vefpafian, Conftantius, 
Trajan, Hadrian, &c. have at different mes been found. 

In the account which the author gives of earls of Chefter, 
we meet with the following ludicrous anecdote. 


© Ranulph fought a retreat, from the attacks of the Welfh, in 
the caftle of Rhuddlan; which underwent a violent fiege for fome 
time ;—till Roger Lacy, conftable of Chefter, colleéted a formi- 
dable band of fiddlers, and other motly minfirels, who had af- 
fembled together at a fair at Chefter, founded by Hugh Lupus, 
one leading privilege of which was, the protection of whores, 
rogues, thieves, and vagabonds, of every denomination, during 
its continuance, from reftraint of punifhment.—With this regi- 
ment of rofiners did Roger march into Wales, where, ftrange to 
tell, they played {0 good a tuae, that it in a fhort time c/o/ed with 
the raifing of the fiege ; — for which fervice, Ranulph rewarded 
Lacy with full power over all the /crapers of catgut in the coun- 
ty ;— a privilege which his fon transferred to the family of the 
Duttons, in Chefhire ; and it is within the recollection of many 
perfons now living, that the anniverfary of this whimfical folemn- 
ity was regularly celebrated, on the feftival of St. John the Bap. 
tift, by a proceflion of the minftrels to. the church of their tutelay 
faint in Cheiter :—to the no {mall amufement of the {pectators.” 


The anthor afterwards gives an account of the city- 
walls, boundaries, corporation, churches, ftreets, &c. with 
a chronology of remarkable events in Chefter; fubjoining 
a ground-plan of the city, which appears to be accurately 
delineated. To the hiftory of Chefter, is added a iia 
mary of the life of St. Werburgh; with an hiftorical account 
of the images upon her ery (now the epifcopal throa ), 
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in the choir of Chefter.—'The author appears to have been 
induftrious in his refearches; and has mixed entertainment, 


as much as he could, with the information he has been able to 
collect. 





—_ 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
PO.L 1 TEC Ak, 


A Letter of Advice from a French Democrat to an Englifb Revolutionif?. 
8v0, 15.64. Deighton. 1792. 


HE eager indifcriminating violence of a warm democrat comes 

fo near to what a fober reflecting author would confider as open, 
obvious, wel!-pointed irony, that we have fome difficulty in des 
termining under which clafs the Letter fhould be arranged. We 
have good reafons for thinking the whole to be ironical; but the 
‘irony is not fufliciently clear, and the ferious argument, in fome 
parts which relates to the affairs of France, makes the defign, on 
the whole, equivocal. The obje& of the democrat is to fhow his 
correfpondent what fteps fhould be purfued to compafs another re 
volution in England; aad, in this view, the Letter is of import- 
ance—‘ Forewarned—forearmed.’ 





Reprefentation and Petition from his Highne/s the Nabob of the Car- 
natic, prefented tothe Houfe of Commons, March 5, 1792. 8vo. 
ts. 6d. Debrett. 1792. 

The myfterious politics ef India are too deep and intricate to 
be fathomed by a literary Reviewer. We have carefully read over 
the petition, and think, after making every allowance, that the 
nabob Wau Lau jJau Ummeer ul Hind Omdat ul Mulk Aufuph 
ud Dowlah Unwer ud Dien Cawn Bahauder Zuphar Jung Separ 
Saular, fovereign and foubahdar of the Carnatic, Payenghaut, 
and Ballaghaut, has been hardly dealt with, though we perceive 
at the fame time, that the faid nabob Wau Lau, &c. &c. &c. 
feems to have been the firft who broke the treaty, by fuffering the 
arrears to accumulate wantonly and unreafonably. 


A Letter to the Right Hon. W. Pitt, on the Subje& of a Tax for 
raifing fix Millions frerling, and for employing that Sum in Loans to 
necelfitous and induftrious Perfons. to. 18s. Debrett. 1792. 
The plan of this benevolent author’s project is briefly as fol- 

Jows: That the fum of fix millions fterling be raifed by a capita~ 

tion, or poll-tax: one million. of which fhould remain in the 

hands of government during the term of feven years; and five 
millions to be lent among honeft and induftrious tradefmen, ma- 
nufacturers, and others, who ftood in need of fuch afliftance. 


That 
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That fuch a plan, judicioufly regulated, would encreafe public 
profperity, feems highly probable; but the moft faithful and im- 
partial conduc of the traftees would be neceflary for carrying it 
into execution. In juftice to the projector, it may be proper to 
add, that the Letter is fubfcribed with the name of Andrew 
Becket. 


An Addrefs to the Right Hon. W, Pitt, on the Probability of a Re- 
volution in this Country. 8vo. 1s. Ridgway. 1792. 


The old complaint of corruption in government, mixed and 
fermented with the doétrine of the Rights of Men. 


The Queftion confidered; How far the pref:nt flourifbing State of the. 
Nation is to be afcribed to the Condu& of the Minifter. 8vo. 15. 6d. 
Ridgway. 1792. 

The author of this pamphlet affects the ftri€teft impartiality in 
the inveftigation of his fubje&t; and we wih it could be added, 
that he has equally obferved fuch a rule in the progrefs of his ar- 
gument, The feveral public tranfaétions which he confiders are, 
indeed, the moft proper data by which a judgment may be formed 
of the merit or demerit of adminiftration ; but he does not ftate 
the confequences of thofe data with fufficient accuracy ; and in 
endeavouring to extenuate the good effects of certain public mea- 
fures, he feems not to reflect that the profperous ftate of the na- 
tion, which he readily admits, ought not to be afcribed to the 
operation of any one or more individual meafures, confidered fe- 
parately, fo much as to the general and complicated refult of the 
whole. With reipe& to the auchor’s idea, that an adminiftration 
formed of men of great landed property, is preferable to one which 
is fupported by public opinion, he is not likely to make many 
converts to his doftrines; and few, we believe, would rejoice in 
the fecurity of an adminiltration, which depended more upon its 
own ariftocratical influence, than the general fentiments of the 
nation. 


Memoirs of Hildebrand Freeman, Efg. or a Sketch of * The Rights 
of Man.’ A recent Story founded upon Facts, and wrstten by 
Himfelf. 8ve. 1s.6d. Edwards. 1792. 


The Memoirs of this friend to the natural equality of mankind 
are defigned to fhow prattically the progrefs of the mind early 
tin€tured with the levelling dofrines, and carefully inveitigating 
the fubject from obfervation and reafoning. ‘The defcriptions of 
the proceedings of the national affembly feem to be copied on the 
fpot, and we might have been tempted to tranfcribe the account, 
but that, from accident or defign, it has already appeared in fe- 
veral of the newfpapers, The following obfervations appear to us 
very accurate ; | 


* Gloomy 
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¢ Gloomy as thefe experimental views were, I had ftill fome 
glimmer of hope in the /aws; thefe may, in time, thought I, re- 
gulate all abufes——They are now afloat upon a new principle, and 
it muft be by the operation of thefe, and thefe alone, from which 
all good government can be expeéted. | With this view I exami- 
ned, with as much accuracy as I was able, the different branches 
of the civil, military, and cconomical departments, which I 
found fo far from coalefcing and ferving mutual purpofes, they 
rather checked than impeded each other. The original caufe of 
alt this } found to arife from two principal difcordant parts in the 
government, viz. democracy and royalty.—The fpirit of the new 
government confifted of the firfi—the form was only preferved in 
the fecond, This occafioning a mutual diftruft, every propofition 
on one fide, however ultimately good for the ftate, is received 
coldly by the other— the love of country, of fame, of virtuous 
popularity, are out of all confideration ; and the great object of 
reach, debate, and affiduity (the conftitution having no fundamen- 
tal balance to preferve its equipoife and temperature) is to aim in 
creafing powers for the different parties.’ 


Perhaps his conclufion is equally jut: it is the opinion that we 
have often had occafion to offer. 


‘I had now finifhed my furvey of the new conftitution of 
France, not through the organs of party pamphlets, or intereited 
people, but from an aétive and diligent enquiry made by myfelf 
upon the fpot. I confidered it as it ftood upon paper, and, as it 
was afterwards reduced into practice > and the refult of all was, 
that I was now convinced the Rights of Maz, as laid down in the 
ab{traét manner of modern philofophers, are a mere pedantic abufe 
of elementary principles, which, in the attempt, mult loofen the 
bands of governments, and be deltructive of all focial freedom.’ 


CONTROVERSIAL. 


Fefus Chrif? the only Ged. Being a Defence of that fundamental 
Doé&rine of the Chriftian Religion, again? Arianifm and Saci- 
nianifm. “Addrefd to the Rev. Dr. Prieftley. By F. Bellamy. 
Sve. 25. Sibly. 1792. : 


We do not recolle&& that we have ever met Mr. Bellamy in the 
field of controverfy ; vet he wields his weapons with the addrefs 
_ ef a veteran polemic, and is a champion with whom Dr, Prieftley 
will not, probably, difdain to contend. He attacks his reftlefs, 
enterprifing, antagonift very properly, on the little evidence to be 
attained even in fubjects of natural philofophy, where the fubject 
is expofed to every trial that can be fuggefted, and traces many of 
Dr. Prieftley’s doérines to his fyftem of Materialifm. With re- 
{pec to his peculiar fyftem of Unitarianifm alfo, he endeavours 
to prove hiterically, that the Ebionites, and the eatiel . 
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Paul of Samofata, were confidered, in the earlieft ages, as he- 
retics. 

The fource of this polemic attack is what Dr. Prieftley had faid, 
in his * Letters to the Members of the New Jerufalem Church.? 
Mr. Bellamy is a follower of Emanuel Swedenborg, and tells us, 
that he never underftood the fcriptures till he was taught in the 
School of this very celebrated myftic—may we add, this vifion- 
ary enthufiat? He attacks Dr. Prieftley on many parts of his 
Letters, and endeavours to fhow, that he has either mifunderftood 
or mifreprefented the baron’s doctrines, particularly refpecting the 
Divine influx, marriages in a future ftate, and the fuppofed union 
of the Divine Effence to a human body. On this lait fubje&, as 
the remark is fhort, we fhall tranfcribe Mr. Bellamy’s obferva- 
tions. 


‘ But before I enter upon it, I muft not omit to inform my rea- 
ders of the injuftice you have done the baron, in mifreprefenting 
his writings. P. 32 and 64, you charge it upon him, as an aiffer - 
tion of his own, ** That.the divine effence is united to a human 
body.’? He fays no fuch thing; but on the other hand, fhows 
the impoffibility of fuch an union; and what appears illiberal on 
your fide, you know that he denies fuch an union, at the very mo- 
‘ment you are charging him with it ; for you give his own words, 
p- 32, where he fays, ‘* For the human nature cannot be tranf- 
muted into the divine effence, neither commixed therewith.” 
Whenever your pen is again employed, let candour prevail with 
you never to be guilty of fuch an impropriety, as it appears to be 
done with intent to deceive thofe who are fearching for truth, or 
gain profelytes to your own opinions. Such fubterfuges we have 
no idea of. ‘* We hefitate not to meet the full force of prejudice, 
by admitting the imputations of our adverfaries in their moft ob- 

noxious forms; confident that truth ftands in no need of fucha 
fhelter, as that to which you have recourfe.” 


On the whole, we do not think our author equally fuccefsful 
in his particular attempts to convict his antagonift of mifrepre- 
{entation and error, as he isin his more general oppofition; and 
when, for inftance, the baron faid that form may be predicated 

_ of God, and that form was virtually human, the doétor was not, we 
fufpeét, very wrong in faying, that Emanuel confidered God as hav- 
ing exifted in a human form previous to his incarnation. Where 
is the difference between a form virtually the. fame, and a fem- 
biance formally ? 


Jin Aafuier | to the Second Part of Rights of Man. 8v0. 15. 6d. 

| Rivingtons. 1792. : 
Our author, with great calmnefs and good fenie, follows this 
inflammatory author in his yarious wanderings, and detects his 
numerous 
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numerous abfurdities. It isa piéture of cool reafon, following 
and corre¢ting. the wild eccentric flights of a madman, who {cat- 
ters his firebranas, feemingly telling the world that he is but in 
fport, or correcting inveterate, abfurd, prejudices. The author 
has, however, fuffered feveral cenfurable paffages to efcape un- 
noticed. 


An Addrefs from the General Committee of Roman Catholics, to their 
Proteftant Fellow Subjects, and to the Public in general, refpeGing 
the Calumnies and M:/freprefentations now fo induftrioufly circulated 
with regard to their Principles and Condu&. 8vo. 13.6d. De- 
brett. 1792. 


A candid and judicious defence of the Catholics againft fome 
unjult afperfions thrown out againfi them. We truft it will be of 
fervice. 


SLAVE-T RAD E. 


An Addrefs to the Right Rev. the Prelates of England and Wales, on 
the Subje# of the Slave Trade. Svo. 3d. Parfons. 1792. 


‘The advocates for the abolition of the flave-trade afflume every 
varied form, exhauft every mode of argument, expoftulation, and 
appeal, to carry their caufe. Surely they muff be fincere. This 
Addrefs contains no new arguments. 


Thoughts on Civilization, and the gradual Abolition of Slavery in 
Africa and the Weft Indies. 12m0, 2d. Johnfon. 1792. 


We know not whether the firft edition of this little tra&t oc- 
eurred in our ufual routine. It is enough to fay, that this aus 
thor retails fome of the popular arguments againft the abolition, 
His principal pofition, that the ftate of fociety is not fufficiently 
mature for the abolition of flavery, is a gratuitous one, and by 
no means eftablithed. 


POETICA IL. 


Modern Britons. A Poem. 4to. 25.6d. Egertons. 1792. 


The fuppofed degeneracy of mankind has been a favourite topic 
with the moralifing philofopher and querulous fatirift almoit ever 
fince men began to think and write; and to many minds it affords 
a gloomy or an ill-natured fatisfaction. The pofition has been 
commonly taken for granted, but few are more difputable. At 
prefent, however, we have neither leifure nor inclination to enter 
jnto the queftion. It is neceflary to obferve, that our author is a 
laudator temporis acti; and we fhould have no objection to his 
opinions, if he always made fo poetical a ufe of them as in the 
following lines : ' 


* Then liv’d they fay, a nymph of afpect bold, 
Who fear’d nor fcorching fun nor pinching cold ; 
Her 
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Her bufkin’d leg fhe bath’d in morning dew, 
And on her bofom bare the bleak winds blew; 
Wild through the Britith land fhe took her way, 
And caroll’d, as fhe went, a fuftic lay. 
They call’d her Freedom; and their frugal feaft 
The hinds fhar’d, joyous, with the lovely gueft. 
Was fhe alarm’d? Alarm’d throughout the land 
Uprofe, with biting falchion in his hand, 
The flurdy fwain his fond regard to prove, 
And die, or triumph, with his blooming love.’ 
He is, however, extremely unequal; frequently obfcure and 
incorrect. 
‘ The ven’fon-loving cit, in greafy hall, 
Paffs till he eats the buck up, horns and all: 
And prays (if Heaven he e’er affails with prayer) 
<* Groan ftill our flaves, left turtle prove too dear.” 
- Thinks he could bear the horrid thought—to die, 
Yet with fome forrow leaves his rabbit-pye.’ 
This citizen is evidently copied from Pope’s Helluo. 
‘ Is there no hope? he cries—then bring the jowl.’ 


Its inferiority to the original need not be pointed out. As we 
fufpec the author to be a young adventurer in the poetic regions, 
we hope he will avail himfelf of our obfervations. We would 
not wifh him to ftrengthen the doctrine of a general progref- 
five decline, by an exhibition of declining abilities, and giving 
Us, poeticé 





Progeniem vitiofiorem 
For it appears that we are foon to expe another attack on mo- 
dern vices and follies, and would have him, on all accounts, to be 
as good as his word. 


‘ But half my tale, its better baif remains, 
To fhine the firft fine day in Aappier ftrains ; 
The Mufe now flagging refts upon her wing, 
And on new pinions hopes to greet the fpring.” 


Abelard to Eloifa: a Poem. By Mr. Ferningham. to. 15. Od. 
Robfon. 1792. 


We are forry to learn that, with this poem, Mr. Jerningham 
means to conclude his poetical labours. In the mild pathetic 
ftrain he is often unrivaled; and has, perhaps, never failed, but 
by feeling too acately, and expreffiag his feelings with fometimes 
a difproportioned pathos, But, in the folemn moment of taking 
leave, we muit not enumerate even trifling errors. ‘This epiitle, 
if we recollect rightly, is not wholly the work of invention. Like 
its rival, * Eloifa to Abelard,’ by Pope, fome of the principal 

facts 
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fa&ts are taken from the Letters; like its rival too, it is tender, 
pathetic, and interefting. The following paffage, we mean not 
to lead to an injurious comparifon, is certainly defigned as an 
imitation of one part of Mr. Pope’s Epiftle, and is not an unfuc- 
cefsful one. 
‘ Ye fullen gates, within whofe bound confin’d 

The wretch who enters flings his joys behind! 

Emerging from the dome, ye crowding f{pires, 

Which fun-robed glitter like afcending fires! 

That funeral fpot with many a cyprus fpread, 

Where fhriek the fpirits of the guilty dead! 

Yon moping foreft, whofe extenfive fway 

Admits no lucid interval of day, 

No cheering viifta with a trail of light 

Flies thro’ the heavy gloom of laiting night : 

Ye hermitages, deep immers’d in wood, 

Wahh’d by the pafling tributary flood, 

Whofe-eafy waves, foftemurm’ring as they roll, 

full the ftrong goadings of the feeling joul : 

Ye tow’ring rocks, to wonder’s eye addrefs’d, 

Mifhapen piles by terror’s hand imprefs’d ! 

Ah, not thefe feenes magnificently rude 

To virtue’s lore have Abelard fubdued,’ 


Perhaps the ardor in thofe which are fubjoined is not very con- 
fiftent with Abelard’s fituation at the era of writing the letter. 


* When late my fteps drew near the peopled hair 
What erring withes did my heart infpire ? 
"Fo the deep my fteries as I advanced, 
Still in thy prefence was my foul entranced : 
While, bending to the earth, the choral throng 
Paufe, ’ere they ufher the emphatic fong ; 
While kneeling feraphs, trembling as they glow, 
Veil with their radiant wings their bafhful brow ; 
While the deep organ (as by fear controul’d) 
its folemn found like diftant thunder roll’d; 
While thick’ning odours dim’d the dread abode, 
And th’ altar fhudder’d at th’ approaching God !—. 
*Midtt thefe auguft, terrific rites unmov’d, 
My guilty thoughts to other altars rov’d : 
In love enchas’d, a dearer image bleft 
That living chapel, my impaffion’d breaft !’ 

On the whole, however, this is a pleafing performance, and we 
may add, ‘ though lait not leait.’ 


Shrove Tuefday, a Satirie Rhapfody. By Anthony Pafquin, E/qe 
tvo. 25.6d. Boards, Ridgway. 1791. 


Poor man! the fit begins to fhow itfelf very early, in incohe- 
rent 
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rent rhapfody and incongruent metaphor. We {hall tranfcribe the 
firft paragraph from the dedication to Ifaac Swainfon, efq. 


© Dear Sir, 

© As the following mock-heroic effufion wars on the fide of Hu- 
manity, I know not at whole feet I can lay it with fo much pro- 
priety as thine.—How much, my dear friend, fhould we rejoice 
that we have exiftence in an zra when the frozen feas of Fallacy 
are thawed by the warm beam of Reafon, and, giving way to 
Demolition, daily feparate from their conftituent parts, and flit 
in fragments down the ftream of Ruin !—the higher philofophy 
is triumphing over focial impofition—the black cloud of Def 
tifm is burft, and ‘now vanifhing before the gales of Philanthropy; 
its thunder and its lightening injured the blofloms and ramification 
of the tree of Liberty, but happily could not deftroy the trank, 
which is immortal.’ 


As he proceeds, he grows mote violent ; but, ftrange to tell ! 
the fit remits in the poetical part ;/ and he talks very cooly and 
infipidly. We fear, however, much danger, and can hope only 
that he will be taken proper care of, for the gar pon may re- 
turn. The lord-chancellor fteal from his works! and the premier 
bribe him to fatirife the national affembly! This is too much 
either © for Bedlam or the Mint.’ , 


Poems on feveral Occafiens. By the Rev. Fofeph Good, Sv. 35. 
Baldwin. 1792. 


Mr. Good’s is not a Mufe of fire, but fhe is a good-humoured 
pleafing companion; without nonfenfe, ribaldry, or profanenefs. 
To the Poems is prefixed a little Fable, entitled the « Concert of 
the Birds,’ where the Blackbird is cenfured becaufe the is inferior 
to the Nightingale. The modeft bird replies, that fhe is confci« 
ous of not meriting fuch diftinguifhed fame : 


‘ Yielding to her fuperior lays, 
I only afk a Blackbird’s praife.’” 


What is fo modeftly afked, who can tefufe? 


The Pardoner’s Tale. From Chaucer. Sve. us. Cadell. 1 79260 


The Tale, which Mr. Lipfcomb has modernifed, is neither fo 
good, nor fo bad as fome of the other produétions of Chaucer: it 
is lefs interefting and lefs licentious. This is, however, a pretty 
good fpecimen of the talents which he poffeffes for his undertake 
ing, that of modernifing thofe Canterbury tales which have not 
yet experienced the effects of modern polifhing, and publifhing 
the whole together. 


The Confpiracy of Kings; a Poem. By F. Barlow, E/g. 4fo. 
1s.6d. Johnfon, 1792. | 


The bold energetic elegance of our author’s language come 
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penfates for fome defeéts ; but thefe defects are not in his politi. 

-cal opinions. This, though we have been called the tools of 

monarchy, we dare affert, for a confpiracy of kings to change a 

form of government, which a great natioh (whether properly or 

abfurdly i is of little importance) has chofen, is a Quixotic ate 

Sem fuperior in folly to any ever made by the Knight of the 
ocful Coquntenance. 


Admonitory Epiftles, from Harry Homer, to his Brother Peter Pin- 
dar. 4to. 18. Williams. 1792. 


The author admonifhes Peter to avoid fome of his more ftrik. 
ing errors, fuch as impropriety, want of decorum, &c. But the 


medicine is not adminiftered in a pleafing form: we fear it will 
be reje&ted with difguft. 


The Owl, the Peacock, and the Dove; a Fable, addrefied to the 
Rev, Dr. Tatham and the Right Hon. E. Burke, Se. Ge Ge. 
4to. 1s. Johnfon. 1792. 


ne doves * | 





Morar: 
*¢ The Owl wall the Peacock, the author now ventures 
To fay mean the High Church, the Doves the Diffenters,’ 


N OV E L S. 


Delineations of the Heart ; or, the Hiftory of Henry Bennet, a T ragi- 
Comic-Satyric Effay, attempted inthe Manner of Fielding. 3 Vols. 
1zmo. gs. Hookham. 1792. 


It is the form of Fielding, and occafionally his femblance will rife 
for a moment, and the ‘ eyes are made the fools of the other fenfes.” 
But we want his fpirit, his wit, that clue which leads to the in- 
moft recefles of the heart, and which he almoft exclufively pof- 
feffed. The heroes will not bear a comparifon:: the Foundling 
was gentle, generous, compaflionate, and faulty only from the 
momentary impulfe of paflion, from paffions, drowning in their 
vortex, reflection. Henry Bennet is the cool, defigning, delibe- 
rate villain, never right but from accident, or when it affifts his 
vicious purfuits. The moral too is wholly indefenfible. The liber= 
tine will follow the plans of Bennet in hopes of better fortune; 
and, in fpite of fome humour and a few interefling fcenes, we are 
compelled to difmifs this work with reprobation. 


‘Tt is and it is not, a Novel. By Charlotte Palmer. 2 Vols. 12mo. 
6s. Hookham. 1792. 
No, my dear,—* It is xot a novel:’ butbe a good girl; do fo 
no more; and we will fay nothing about it this time. 
Frederica; or, the Memoirs of a Young Lady, a Novel. By a 
Lady. 3Vols, 12mo. gs. Ridgway. 1792. 


We cannot approve of this novel: the tale is trite, hackneyed, 
and 
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and infipid: the events frequently improbable, and the charac- 
ters of the common caift. We with the lady fome better employ- 
ment. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Effay on Duelling. Written with a View to difcountenance thi 
barbarous and difgraceful Pra@ice. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 1792. 


The author of this Effay makes many juft obfervations on the 
pernicious practice of duelling ; which, with many others who 
have written on the fame fubje&, he zealoufly endeavours to dif- 
countenance. He thinks that this can only be fuccefsfully effeét- 
ed by fome law, which will impofe upon the practice a durable 
and difgraceful penalty. Indeed fuch a law feems the beft adapt- 
ed for counteracting the general principle on which this barbarous 


and immoral combat is founded. 


The Proceedings in Parliament, relative to the Origin and Progrefa 
of the War inIndia. 7s. Boards. Debrett. 1792. 


This volume comprehends the debates on Mr. Hippifley’s mo- 
tions in the houfe of commons, and lord Portchefter’s in the houfe 
of lords: Mr. Dundas’s India budget, &c. with an Appendix, 
containing the late treaties with the Mahrattas and the Nizam ; 
the treaty with Tippo Sultan; extras from the reports of the 
fecret committee on the affairs of India ; copies of all official in- 
formation from the London Gazettes ; with other papers, conne&- 
ed with the fubjeé&t of the war, and poticy of the treaties, 

As a Review is not the vehicle of parliamentary debates, or 
treaties, we have only to inform our readers, that the compiler 
of the volume is one of thofe politicians who reprobrate the origin 
of the prefent war in the Eaft Indies. 


Commentaries on the Conftitution of the United States of America, 
with that Conftitution prefixed, in which are unfolded the Prin- 
ciples of Free Government, and the /uperior Advantages of Repube 
canifm demonftrated. By Ff. Wilfon, LL.D, 8v0. 35. Dee 
brett. 1792. : 


Thefe Commentaries chiefly confift of the debates of congrefs 
on the conftitution, recommended by the convention: they difplay 
the temper, the candour, and the political knowledge, of the de- 
legates in a very advantageous view. 


The Jockey Club, or a Sketch of the Manners of the Age. Svo. 45. 
Symonds. 17y2. 


An unpleafing fpecimen of ¢ the manners of the age,’ drawn 
in the darkeft colours. Scarcely any one efcapes; and from this 
indifcriminate cenfurer we cannot expect any proper character. 
The greateft warmth of his indignation is, however, directed 
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againft the P—e of W—s, for we dare not fill up what he has 
left in obfeurity. From this part we fhalt feleét a fpecimen. 


‘ The only clue to guide our judgment, in regard to future exe 
pectation, mufl be from the line of conduét hitherto purfued, and 
from thence what are we to expect? When the miftaken liberality 
of the nation chearfplly acquiefced in paying a fum of money, 
granted for the purpofe of difcharging certain debts, it was under 
the fanction of an impliedengagement, that every ufelefs expence 
was to be lapped off, the eftablifhment diminifhed, and a fyfte- 
matic plan of c@conomy adopted. ‘I’o encourage this hope, pend 
ing the bufinefs, duft was caft into the eyes of the public. The 


moft flattering affurances were generally held out: race- horfes,. 


coach-horfes, hounds, &c. &c. were publicly fold; nor could it 


have been imagined that,‘in fo young a mind, hypocrify had 


taken fuch deep root: but what was the fcene which a very few 
months difclofed ? No fooner had parliament voted this money, 
than decency was fet at defiance, public-opinion fcorned, the turf 
eftablifhment revived in a more ruinous ftyle than ever, the wide 
field of diffipation and extravagance enlarged, frefh debts con 
tracted to an enormous amount, which it is neither in his own, or 
the nation’s power to difcharge, and ftrong doubts entertained that 
the money voted by parliament was not applied to the purpofe for 
which it was granted. Had a private individual aéted in like 
manner, he would have become the outcait of his family, and the 
whole world had abandoned him: but in the cafe betore us, 
where the example is ten thoufand times more contagious, fuch a 
flagrant breach of faith, fuch bafe ingratitude, has hardly receive 
ed the flightelt animadverfion.’ 


‘ If this were fo, fo were it uttered ;? but, in thefe dangerous 
times, rafh experiments will be avoided; and, from the late dif; 
pofition of the hou‘e, any future application to fupply the means 
of diffipation will not probably be fuccefsful. Our author need 
not, therefore, be uneafy on this accoynt; but he has fo many 
fources of diftrefs, that even the manly refolution difplayed by 
fome of the members on the late application to parliament, «a 
application much more popular, will add but little to his relief, 


Adaice to the privileged Orders of the feveral States of Europe, re- 
Sulting fromthe Necefity and Propriety of a general Revolution in 
the Principle of Government. Part I, 8vo. 35. Johnfon. 1792, 


We announce the prefent work only at this time, for we mean 
to return to iton ihe publication of the fecond-Part. It will then 
appear what credit is to be given to the author’s affertion. As we 
are certain, that it is not actually (actuellement) true, we fufpeé 
that ii is not prophetically fo. 

¢ The French revolution, is at Jat not only accomplithed, but 
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its accomplifhment univerfaily acknowledged, beyond contradic 
tion abroad, or the power of retra¢tion at home.’ 


Al Narrative of the Icfs of the Grofvenor Eaft Indiaman, which was 
unfortunately cerecked upon the Coaf? of Caffraria, on the ath of 
Augufi, 1782. Compiled from the Examination of F. Hynes. By 
Mr. G. Carter. 8v0. 35. Boards. Murray. 1791. , 


In our Lvrth volume, p. 240, we noticed the firft. account of 
the fate of fome of the unhappy furvivors of this calamity: the 
greater number perifhed after incredible hardfhips, and met death 
in its moft dreadful form. ‘This account difers in many refpets 
from the former, fince it contains the adventures of a different 
party. Unfortunately all fubordination was at anend, and there 
was not a fufficient degree of perfonal influence to induce the 
whole number to co-operate in one defign ; ; the only method 
which has occafioned a favourable termination of fimilar calami- 
ties, and at leaft one of thofe fituations in which the boafted rights 
and natural equality of man will not apply. The calamity muft 
have happened nearly fo far north as the Mofambic Channel, or 
Hynes mutt have multiplied the rivers that he paffed, and the ca- 
lamitics he endured. ‘There is, on the whole, an air of candour 
m the Narrative, and Mr. Carter has not weakened the pathos by 
an affectation of fentimental refinement. It is an interefting ftory, 
properly related: we have only to regret, with our author, that 
want of fubordination which, by uniting the powers of all, might 
have impelled them to an effectual and fuccefsful exertion. 


A foort Account of the Affairs of Ireland during the Years 1783, 4, 
and part of 5. Jua Letter froma Clergyman in Ireland to bis 
Friend in Auerica. 8vo,. 28s. Debrett.§ 1792. 


‘This Accouat, though fhort, is apparently candid and difpaf- 
fionate. It comprehends the period of the congrefs, of the at- 
tempts to reform the reprefentation, and of the commercial pro- 
pofitions. ‘The author feems the decided friend of Mr. Flood, 
whom he follows and defends in fome apparent tergiverfations. 


The Grumbler: containing Sixteen Efjays, by the late F. Grofe, E/qe 
#. ALS. t2mo. 1s. 6d. Hooper. 1791. 


Thefe little Effays are the production of the late facetious Mr. 
Grofe: they were addreffed to the editor of a pericdical paper, his 
intimate friend, and probably publifhed by him. The author feems 
to delight, and to.excel, in familiar defcriptions of uncommon 
characters and peculiar purfuits. He is at all times eafy, fpright- 
ly, and good humoared; and we would recommend his Effays, as’ 
a pleafing companion in a poft-chaife, or a chearful entertainer: 
during the bleak ecafterly winds of {pring, when fire is ftill agree: 
able. . We cannot felect a more humorous (or, it is faid, a more- 
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faithful) defcription than that which he gives of himfelf. We 
fhall prefer, however, the more interefting paflages. 


« To begin with my age—I am fomewhat paft fifty, and, though 
of a hale conftitution, 1 have neverthelefs received various bodily 
jtems and hints, that I am not exactly what I was twenty years ago. 
Now, asthe idea of a decline is by no means an agreeable one, [ 
comfort myfelf by attributing every ach and pain to the change- 
able weather of our climate, with which, ufing the freedom of an 
Englifhman, I an: continually finding fault. I am alfo fometimes 
led to conceive the ladies do not treat me with their ufual atten- 
tion; but this I charge to the extreme folly of the prefent times, 
which I cannot, however, help condemning. 

‘ The make of my perfon is not a little calculated to produce 
difcontent ; for though my body contains as many cubic inches of 
fiefh as would form a perfonal man, thefe are fo partially diftribu- 
ted, that my circumference is nearly double my height ; added to 
this, | have that appendage to my back, which is by vulgar natu- 
ralifts held as a mark of nobility, entitling the bearer to the ap- 
pellation of—My Lord. The frequent recapitulation of this title 
makes me diflike to ftir abroad on foot; I cannot ride on horfe- 
back, and have nota fufficient income to afford a carriage, except 
on extraordinary occafions.’ 

* Having, from thefe and various other circumftances, acqui- 
red a habit of grumbling on all occafions, and having neither 
wife, children, nieces, or dependants, the common objects on 
whom thefe acrimonious particles are ufually difcharged, I have 
by degrees grumbled away all my acquaintances, except one old 
deaf lady, and thereby at length found my error, and in vain en. 
deavoured to correct it; but, alas! it has taken too deep root in 
my conftitution. ‘This has obliged me to alter my plan, and con- 
vert this difpofition to the public fervice, by venting my fpleen 
on the vices and follies of the times. If by accident it fhould in 
any inftance produce a reformation, I fhall have done fome good ; 
if not, it will at leaft, in a fcarcity of news, ferve to fill up a 
{pace in your paper, and fave you the trouble of reviving fome 
bloody murder, or fabricating fome wonderful fea-monfter driven 
afhore near Deal or Dover.’ 


Curfory Criticifms on the Edition of Shakfpeare publifoed by Edmond 
Malone.. 8v0. 25.6d. Hookham. 1792. 


-Is it? No, it cannot be. Yet what other pen drops fuch gall, 
what other. tongue can utter fuch abufe? There were fome re- 
marks on the /af edition of Shakfpeare, publifhed in 1783, which 
we noticed in our Lvith volume, with a full proportion of com- 
plaifance to the Remarker, not without reprehending mary im- 
proper 
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proper paffages, and much exceptionable condu&. We have, 
therefore, drawn down on ourfelves the fulleft torrent of the mott 
contemptible abufe, which we fhare with Mr. Malone and the aa- 
thors of the Monthly Review. But we are well contented with 
the abufe of fuch authors, and we can bid him farewell withoat 
feeling one fpark of refentment. His anger againit. Mr. Malone 
is excited by his preferring the quartos to the folios, and the firf 
to the fecond folio. In defence of his darling folios, he is’ per- 
fe&ily Quixotic: we fhall imitate one of the knight’s antagonifts; 
and, having looked at this redoubtable hero in his terrifying form, 
quietly return to our * den,’ and fleep, unprovoked to the com- 
bat. 


The Principles of the French Conftitution, tranflated from the Gate« 
chi/me de la Conftitutione of M. Nyony to which is added, The 
Principles of Government.. 8vo. 25... Jordan. 1792. 


This catechifm we have already noticed. The Dialogue, now 
firft added to it, is reprehenfible in its fubftance, and not appli- 
cable in the tenour of its argument. The reafoning is exactly 
fuch as will captivate the peafant, without the fmalleft foundatioa 
in good fenfe, when applied to the extenfive fcale which is the 
obje&t of the ‘Scholar.’ It is teaching a child to cry for the 
moon, becaufe by this means he has obtained a filver medal. 


The Life of Mrs. Gooch, written by Herfelf, dedicated to the Public. 
3 Vols. tzmo. gs. Kearfley. 1792. 


- "The prefent rage for anecdotes, and for information refpecting 
the indifcretions of the great, may:render thefe volumes aecept- 
able, and the lady may attain her purpofe.—We can only add, to 
every reflecting mind and feeling heart, the accounts will be pain- 
ful;. for {carcely of any one, introduced in this volume, are there 
half as many indifcretions recorded as of herfelf : 


¢ We thought fo once, but now we Anow it.’ 


Confiderations on the Caufes of the high Price of Grain, and other 
Articles of Provifion, for a Number of Years back; and Propofi- 
tions for reducing them: with occafional Remarks. By Catharint 
Phillips. 8vo. 2s. Phillips. 1792. 


Mrs. Phillips confiders the high rents of land as the principal 
caufe of the dearnefs of provifions ; and the chief remedy propo- 
fed is therefore the reduction of thofe rents. This meafure, the 
obferves, will probably not meet with the approbation of the 
landed-intereft : but fhe reminds all thofe of this defcription, that 
they might bear a redu€tion in the rents of their eftates, if their 
expences in houfe-keeping fhould be reduced at the fame time’; 
and this, fhe endeavours to.convince them, would certainly be 
the cafe. 

Mis. 
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Mrs. Phillips may, perhaps, have juftly enough pointed ott 
the root of the evil; but we much fear that her arguments will 
not prove fufficient to remove it. Let us, however, applaud the 
goodnefs of her intention, and enumerate fome other particulars 
to which the adverts. 

She obferves, that many of the rich confume more than a pound 
in the day, of the fineft flour, in hair powder ; that much of this 
grain is likewife contumed in the manufacture of ftarch ; that the 
increafed quantity of malt ufed for diftilling fpirits, muft tend to 
advance the price of grain; and that the great number of dogs 
kept is a farther addition to the inconvenience. 

The propofals which Mrs. Phillips offers for reducing the price 
of provifions, arife naturally from the caufes above aflighed of 
their dearne(fs ; and it is therefore unneceffary to mention them, 
But we cannot conclude without complimenting her on the pains 
fhe has taken to inveftigate this interefting fubje&t. Her obferva- 
tions, as a female writer, are uncommonly extenfive ; and fhe feems 
to be well acquainted both with domeitic and rural economy. 


A Plain Man’s Thoughts on the prefent Price of Sugar, Ge. Svo. 
is. Debrett. 1792. 


The author of this pamphlet imputes the prefent high price of 
fugar to a variety of caufes; fome of which, however, feem not 
likely to operate much within the period of the late extraordinary 
rife in the price of this commodity. He endeavours to perfuade 
his readers, that a monopoly and fpeculation in fugar muft ever 
be in a great meafure impracticable ; and he argues againft a te- 
duction of the drawback on its exportation. 

We will not take upon us to decide concerning the juftnefs of 
his ftatement, from our own knowledge of the fubje&t; but there 
feems to be fome reafon for fufpe&ing him of a partiality towards 
the interefts of the Weft India planters and merchants. 


An Addrefs to ber Royal Highne/s the Duchefs of York, againft the Ufe 
of Sugar. 8vo. 6d. Darton. 1792. 


This author, upon the fpecious pretext of an abhorrence to the 
flave-trade, earneftly recommends to the duchefs of York the to- 
tal difufe of fugar in her family ; not doubting that the example 
of her royal highnefs would be followed by every perfon of rank 
in the kingdom. The petition reminds us of that which was pre« 
fented to his majefty, foon after his acceflion, by the wig- makers ; 
and it will probably meet with fimilar attention. The Addrefs, 
however, is neatly printed, upon good paper; and the author, 
we may naturally conclude, has taken care to prefent her royal 
bighnefs with an elegant copy. 
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The Evils of Adultery and Proftitution; with an Inguiry into the 
Caufes of their prefent alarming Increafe, and fome Means recoma 
mended for checking their Progrefs. 8vo. 25. Vernor. 1792. ° 


This author treats his fubje& with great perfpicuity and good 
fenfe. The firft caufe which he affigns for the increafe of adul- 
tery and proftitution, is the example of men of rank and fortune, 
which infenfibly extends its influence over the morals of others. 
The fecond caufe, he thinks, is to be fought for in the luxury 
and opulence of the nation. A third caufe is the ready circula~ 
tion, afforded by the public prints, to the inftances which happen 
of thofe vices. ‘ They aretold, he obferves, as articles of news, 
and as common occurrences, which excite neither furprife nor in- 
dignation. It may be queftioned, fays he, whether a well-regu- 
Jated police fhould admit of the circulation of 'fuch debauche- 
ries ?? 

As a fourth caufe of the profligacy of the prefent age, the au- 
thor confiders that mafs of novels and romances, which people of 
all ranks and ages now fo greedily devour ; a new fpecies of enter- 
tainment, almoft totally unknown in former ages. ‘The bad ef- 
fe&ts of this practice are placed in a clear point of view, and 
ftrongly fupported by obfervation ; but we fhall proceed to men- 
tion the means propofed for checking the progrefs of adultery and 
proflitution. ‘Thefe are, to difcourage celibacy, and encourage 
marriage ; a more regular and fevere police directed againft all 
houfes of ill fame; and a total change in the fyftem of modern 
female education. 


Ox the Prevention of Crimes, and on the Advantages of folitary Im- 
prifonment. By F. Brewfler, A.M. 8vo. 1s. Clarke. 1792. 


This jadicious and humane author’s works we have formerly 
had occafionto commend. What he obferves refpeéting the infti- 
tutions calculated to prevent crimes, we fully approve. Solitary 
imprifonment is a fubje& that requires a fuller difcuffion than he 
has given, and a more full examination than we have yet been 
able to beftow. We have many doubts of its propriety. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
GENTLEMEN; Feb. 10, 1792. 

AS I look on the inclofed Paper to be a fort of Literary Curiofity, 
T take the liberty of fending it to you. And fhould you judge it 
proper to have a place in your ufefui work, I hope to fee it in ax 
Englife drefs—t underftand it is a French tranflation of a definition, 
or rather a diftinciion, made by the princels Dafchkard, between 
a fimply 4oneff man, and a virtuous man, for the ufe of the Ruf- 
fian Dictionary, now publifhing at Peterfburg. I am, Gentle- 
men, your humble feryant, 
We 
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We are much obliged to our friendly correfpondent, and we 
think the inclofed paper truly curious: we have confequently 
fubjoined 4 tranflation of it. 


«HE deferves the name of a virtuous man, who, having fub- 
dued his paflions, is guided by juftice. This fir principle of 
virtue induces him to prefer truth to every thing, and to fulfil 
every duty and obligation, even when oppofed by his interefts or 
perfonal enjoyments. The love of his country excites not only a 
zealous aétivity, but renders him ready and able, in cafes of ne- 
ceflity, to make the greateft facrifices: virtue gives him firmnefs 
and courage, and he becomes capable of brilliant aétions. Not 
contented with barely doing his duty like others, he eagerly facri- 
fices his perfonal interefts, to render his country the moft diitin- 

uifhed fervices. In private life, he is equally attentive to his 
doty, and anfwers the claims of relation fhip and friendthip with 


the ‘greatelt exattnefs, Every kindred virtue, prefcribed by the 


law of nature, by religion, or the laws of his country, are fami- 
liar to him :. gratitude, facred friendfhip, filial and paternal du- 
ties, with the. other moral virtues, are the feelings which warm and 
animate his-foul. Humanity and candour, in judging of human 
failings, unite him with peace and good humour to mankind; 
nor can the tranquillity of his foul be troubled but by vice, for 
the ftrength of his judgment enables him to furvey every obje& in 
its proper view: ‘the paflions have no influence on him, — 


‘The honef man does his duty. The virtuous man improves 


what honefty di€tates. Executing with a zeal, more confiderable, 
more ardent, with greater activity and rapidity, he hurries on to 
voluntary fervices, and thinks thefe a fufficient recompence. 

« The sonef man does no harm. The virtuous man, fo far from 
doing harm, has always in his view the moft elevated and heroic 
actions: thefe are his models. 

- ©Unfhaken in his principles, hindiid on virtue, he follows the 
path of juftice, unmoved. by envy or human frailty: the confoling 
teftimony of his-conicience renders -him tranquil.and happy, in- 
dependent of authority or accidents. In a word, the virtuous 
man diftinguifhes himfelf as mach by an elevated foul as by an 
enlightened genius. ‘This lait quality 3 is fo much the, more efien- 
tial, as without underftanding it is often difficult to difcover the 

fectet and obfcure paths of juftice, which is the bafis of every 
virtue,’ 





WE are forry that we cannot with propriety engage in the pri- 
vate correfpondence requetted. It will be fufficiently private to 
fay, in thrs place, that the fubjeét fhall be examined with particu. 
tar-care. The reviewersis confcious of no error. He is certain 


that none was‘defigned, - - 
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La Pruffe Litteraire fous Frederic II. pour fervir de Continuation 
al Effai fur la Vie & le Regne de ce Rot. Par M. P Abbe 
Denina. 3Toms. 8vo. Roftman, Berlin. 


LITERARY hiftory is the creation of our own period, and 
contains a picture of the mind in one region, its various 
exertions in the different acquifitions, either purely intelleCtual, 
or more practical and manual. The late king of Pruffia did 
not ftrike the fpark, but he cherifhed the almo{t imperceptible 
fire, raifed the flame, and extended its general warmth, its ani- 
mating heat. ‘The fands of Brandenburg became the cradles 
in which genius fometimes began to flourifh, but more often the 
confervatory in which the genius of other countries expanded 
with frefh vigour. Our prefent author does not confine himfelf 
to either clafs, nor to any one art; merit of every kind, cons 
nected with Pruffia, and the connections are fometimes a little 
remote, is his fubject. His articles confequently amount to 
near 1200, and he {cruples not to aflert that there are at pre~ 
fent, in the proteftant provinces of Germany, more writers than 
in the whole kingdom of France. He fpeaks, however, of li- 
terary men who were never authors, and of authors who have 
been but a fhort time in Prufhia; though he confines himfelf 
alfo to the forty-fix years of Frederic’s reign, yet thofe who at 
his acceffion were old, and others who at his death had juft be- 
gun their literary career, are equally the fubjects of his remarks, 
and his hiftory confequently includes more than an age. In ge- 
neral, the articles are neither crowded with dates, and circum- 
App. VoL. IV. NEw Arr. L | {tances 
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ftances only perfonally important, nor with very extenfive cri- 
tical reflections. ‘The number of authors has extended it to 
three o¢ctavos. 

* Of one thing, he obferves, I have fcarcely any doubt : many 
of the Germans will think that I have faid too little of them; 
foreigners that my detai!s are too extenfive. But let me aflure 
the former that, however concife my accounts may appear to 
them, I have faid more than is known in Italy, in France, in 
Spain, and pérhaps even in England. ‘To the latter I would 
fuggeft, that three or four of the 1200 authors and artifts of 
whom I fpeak, would have filled all my volumes, if I had only 
detailed what themfelves or their difciples have written of them ; 
aid one of the fix clafles of authors to which my work extends, 
might have filled twice as many fheets.’ The Life of Bufching, 

‘for inftance, written at the age of fixty-five by himfelf, with a 
very concife account of his works, equals in extent two of thefe 
-volumes ; and the Life of Wolff by Ludwig, compofed feven- 
teen years before he ceafed to write, is equally copious. Our 
author intended to have added a fourth volume, but he has aban- 
doned this plan, and we find only a Supplement annexed to the 
third. 
.. The Introduction contains a general view of literature in 
Prufia. ‘The abbe begins with detailing the firft progrefs of 
letters and arts in the flates which at prefent compofe the Pruf- 
fian monarchy, till the year 1530. “The dawn of licerature feems 
to have been at the acceflion of the Houfe of Honenzollern, of 
which the anceftor of the prefent family was a younger brother; 
and for two centurtes before, though the crufaders illuminated 
‘in fome degree the minds of the people, and the eftablifhment 
“of the Teutonic order gave fome little expanfion to the mental 
“exertions, there {carcely exifts a fingle chronicle which proves 
“that the priefts and monks could write or read. ‘The Reforma- 
tion was, in every view, favourable to literature and to {cience; 
and the difputes which this great event produced, {eemed, in our 
“author’s opinion, to have led to the vait fyftem of Leibnitz, a 
“philofopher who divides, with Newton, the crecit of the deepeft 
‘penetration and the foundeft judgment which ever adorned 
“mankind. Under the great elector, and in the reign of the firft 
‘king of Pruffia, the progrefs was rapid; and though checked 
‘awhile by the brutality of Frederic- William, the delay was com- 
penfated by the aufpicious influence of Frederic Il. ‘This won- 
derful man, born alternately to raife.our admiration of the power 
-of genius, and to deprefs human pride, by thowing how grofs 
‘the errors were into which minds of fuperior excellence could 
«fall, gave a new impulfe to every kind of mental activity, and 
was the great patron of literature for near half a century, though 


‘he turned the courfe of {cience into fome erroneous channels. 
8 The 
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The new fyftem of education, female infruction, forcign alli- 

ances, and the liberty of the prets, contributed to extend the 

literary views of the Pruffians, and add to their information. 
‘The changes made in the courfe of ftudies, and in the ufe of 

languages, had their influence ; and the abbe explains at fome 

Jength the progrefs of national literature, and the German lana 
uage. 

‘The author next adverts to the ftate of each {cience in differ- 
ent periods, and points out the gradual progrefs. ‘Lo Wolff 
the abbé attributes much of the (cepticil: m which, under the au. 
{pices and guidance of the late Frederic, gained ‘ itable a foun- 
dations ‘That author had connected his moral and philofophical 
fyitem without attending to the prophets and the fathers ; what, 
therefore, their matter had overlooked, the fcholars were not 
very attentive to, and the German divines became rather me- 
taphyficians than theologiits, But every excels carries with it 
its peculiar remedy ; and as in the prefent ftate of theology in 
England, where the unitarians are balanced, perhaps more than 
balanced, by the methodifts, fo in Pruflia the indecilion of the 
greater nucnbe ‘r introduced a ftricter fect, denominated indifcri- 
minately Pietifts, the illuminated, comnpnalctents oc. who are fup- 
pofed'to be fecretly catholics, bas. whom we fhould rather fu‘pect 
to be Moravians. ‘They muft ‘ itrive for the mattery’ among 
themfelves. 

Jurifprudence flourifhes in Germany like a tree: in its favour 
ite and native foil. Its foliage is luxuriant, and j its influence is 
extenfive. The foundation is the civil law." Medicine owes 
much of its fame to the univerfity at Halle, where Hoftinan and 
Stahl flourifhed. Since that period, other univerfities have 
eclipfed the Pruthan by their iplencor ; 3 yet. our own ajinais have 
often borne a chearful teltimony to the merits of Waitex, Selle, 
Meckel, Eller, Gleditich, and. Meyer; neither fhould their pre-= 
deceffors Pott and Margraaf be forgotten. 

2a works of imagination, poetry, the drama, and mulic, the 
Pruffians, under Frederic, have ftepped far beyond their ancef- 
tors in the time of the great elector. But thefe writings are 
fufficiently known: one ‘pailage we are tempted to tranilate, 
‘ However interefting g, well-written, or plealing, the Sorrows 
of Werter, Guilelmina, and Sophia, may appear, they are in- 
confiderable in comparifon of the works of other nations. 
sonnets and Paris furniih more in fix weeks than Geraany in 

< years. The Englith, before they traverfed the globe with 
pe fleets, and collected in their ifland the productions of the 
two worlds, had a theatre, but no romances. It is probable 
that, if the Germans had more opportunities of travelling and 
extending their knowledge, they would be as ren in this de- 
partment of literature as they are already in works of erudition.’ 
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On the German language, as a poetical and a dramatic one, the 


abbe’s remarks are much too uncivil and partial. 


The progrefs of hiftory and geography is next confidered. 
But hiftory was in the hands of Frederic, and no one dared 
to rival the man who had 200,000 men under his command, 
In geography, the names of Hubner and Bufching are alone 
confpicuous; and in this country the fame of either is not 
very confiderable. ‘To the former, indeed, we mutt allow the 
merit of vaft and extenfive refearch; but we mutt add, that his 
work is heavy, ill-arranged, unpleafing, and uninterefting. In 
the military art, Frederic alfo bore no brother near his throne; 
and among the numerous generals in the Pruffian fervice, we 
can only diftinguith three or four who have written on their 
profeffion. Frederic’s fecret military inftru€tions were be- 
trayed either by accident or by treachery, and he was oprofed 
in war by armies trained by his own methods. 

The Pruffian preachers are not entitled to confiderable ap- 
plaufe; but our author refcues fome names from oblivion, ap- 
parently with juftice. In tranflations, the Germans have been 
forward and generally able: in works of cool difcuffion and 
grave reflection they have excelled. Of typography they are 
faid to have been the inventors, Let us tranicribe a note on 
this fubject from our author : 

‘The count Torre Rezzonico, efteemed by all the learned in 
Europe for his extenfive knowledge and accurate tafte in the 
fine arts, found at Lyons among the books which a merchant 
had bequeathed to the library of a convent, plates with names 
and whole words, engraved by a Nuremberger, anterior to the 
year 1380. M. de Rezzonico has given us reafon to hope that 
he will publifh his reflections on this fubject.’ If, however, 
Germany claims the firft invention of printing, fhe has been 
greatly excelled by other nations. “The continued ufe of the 
old Gothic characters, the badnefs of the paper, and imperfection 
of the types, occafion fome enquiries into the caufes and reafons 
of this predileCtion, and fuch imperfections: each-is feverely 
reprobated. Few beautiful editions are the production of 
Germans: the abbe’s work is, however, printed very neatly, 
but the type and the paper are evidently not German. 

The fine arts, architecture, painting, and engraving, did not 
greatly flourifh in Pruffia; and, in general, thofe arts in which 
Frederic excelled, have failed more than the others. It is rival- 
fhip and competition which give them force, vigour, and acti- 
vity ; amd to the king no one would be arival. Frederic alfo 


‘was a great ceconomift. He would not penfion ftudents in fo- 


reign countries; and having exhaufted his models on paper, 


without greatly adding to his own tafte, his later works were 


often defective. Cafting ftatues is ftill underftood, and a late 


one: 
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one of Catherine II. was executed at Berlin: defigns in-mini- 
ature, as fubfervient to the porcelain manufacture, were alfo 
fucce(fsfully ftudied. 

The work itfelf is an alphabetical collection of lives of differ- 
ent authors, either born in, or remotely connected with, Pruffia. 
Many of thefe are unheard of, or unknown to this country, and 
it is only in our power to felect a fpecimen or two of the moft 
interefting accounts. We thall firft choofe that of the prefent 
czarina, whom we fhould fcarcely have expected among a fet of 
German literati. 

© Catherine II. emprefs of Ruffia, born at Stettin, in 1729. 
It may be confidered among the many fingular circumftances 
in the life of Frederic, that this great princefs, whofe reign has 
been as brilliant as his own, fhould have drawn her firft breath 
in the dominions of his father. She.was alfo the only fovereigu 
admitted into the academy of which he was the chief, and in fome 
meafure the colleague. We fhall only {peak of her here as her hif- 
tory is connected with our work. Her father, Chriftian-Auguftus, 
prince of Anhalt Zerbft, had been educated at Berlin under Fre- 
deric 1. in a college of princes and nobles, the original of the ‘ aca- 
demy. of nobiles,’ or the ‘ military {chool,’ founded by Frederi¢ 
i]. in 1764. The prince of Zerbft ferved in the Pruffian army, 
when he left the college, and foon after married a princefs of 
Holftein, a relation of Elizabeth-Sophia, third wife of the duke 
of Brunfwic. The marriage was celebrated at Feckeln, a villa 
of the dukes of Brunfwic. Duke Ferdinand, to whom the 
houfe at prefent belongs, preferves the chamber where the ce- 
remony was performed with a fort of veneration. ‘The prince 
was governor of Stettin when his wife was delivered of Sophia- 
Auguftina-Frederica, who afterwards aflumed the name of Ca- 
therine. This auguft emprefs always fhowed a confiderable 
affection for the place of her birth, and has given fome folid 
proofs of her attachment. She feems to have an equal regard 
for Brunfwic, where fhe was educated with the duchefs who had 
negociated the marriage of her mother. It was not at that time 
the cuftom in Germany to allow inftructors for the princeffes : 
the ladies who attended them taught them what was thought 
proper they fhould learn. A countefs Gioannini, a Silefian, 
of an Italian family, had the greateft fhare in the early inftruc- 


. tion of the young princefs of Zerbft; and the young ladies of 


the families of the French refugees taught her the language of 
their country. Some clergymen of the Lutheran perfuafion 
were employed to inftruc her in the principles of their religion; 
and this did not prevent the Lutherans from afterwards detend- 
ing her adoption of the Greek religion, when fhe was married 
to the grand duke. In confequence of this change, fhe muft 


.haye become equally tolerant to the three principal Chriftian 
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fe&ts, for fhe muft have known that there was only a flight va- 
tiation between the Lutheran and the Greek faith, and itiil lefs 
between the latter and the Roman Catholic religion. On the 
other hand; born im a country where the reformed religion was 
that of the ‘fovereigns, fhe could not confider Calvinifts as in a 
{tate of utter reprobation. In fact, when fhe mounted the throne, 
fhe equalled Frederic in tolerance, though for different reafons. 
_ But what is more to our purpofe, fhe drew up with her own 
hand the pen of the code which Ruffia is {till in expectation of, 
and which the firit Peter had not time to attempt. The auguft 
author who could compote the moral tale of Chlore Czarewitz, 
might furely write the hiftory of her empire, or at leaft of het 
reign, as Frederic has written that of his saci Mcies and the hif- 
tory of his wars. If the German literature fhould ever contend 
with the French for the extent of empire, it is to Catherine that 
Germany will be indebted for victory, {hould fhe obtain it. Under 
her reign, a crowd of German literati have been employed, and 
written books in Ruffia. ‘The correfpondence of Frederic and 
Catherine is fpoken of, and will be celebrated among the moft 
remarkable works in that department; and Catherine will be 
commended for having paid that refpect to her country which 
Frederic refufed. For, though Catherine had literary corref- 
pondents in Paris as well as Frederic, the learned Germans, if 
we except the Swifs only, have not received fuch attention from 
the late king of Pruffia, as fome of them have from the emprefs 
of Ruffia.’ 
We fhall add fome other remarks relating to the czarina from 
the Supplement. ¢ Catherine II. has not only compofed the 
works: already mentioned, and the ‘ Library for the Great 
Dukes Alexander and Con ftantine,’ but has publifhed in 1786, 
7, many other works, written with much fpirit and tafte, par- 
ticularly Obad diah, an oriental Tale, anda comedy entitled the 
Siberian Schaman. A letter from her to the prince de Ligne 
-has lately appeared, written ina tone of pleafantry which would 
have done honour to Frederic Il. This great and fortunate 
princefs writes, with the fame eafe and elegance, German, 
irench, and Ruffian.’ | 
We tial add no reflections on our author’s opinions, er his 
refoious remarks; but proceed to fele&l another article, which 
we have chofen as a ipe -cimen of his pleafing and agreeable man- 
ner, We may add, that his French is of the modern kind, ner- 
‘vous, energetic, and approaching to the Englifh idiom, A 
tranfia or who could with to give an Enelith verfion of the vo- 
jumes béfore us, would have little trouble, and be in little danger 
‘of offending by foreign idioms, - even though his verfion fhould 
“be literal, 2 
‘Jam (Chriftian D2 wid) born at: Glauche i in the neighbour- 
. hood 
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nood of Halle, educated in the fame village; firft appointed co- 
director of one of the fchools, and afterwards rector of the great 
{choo] at Ifleben, dependent on the church of this city: atown 
famous for giving birth to-Martin Luther, and for the mines of 
copper in its neighbourhood. The edition of the firft part of 
the Odes of Horace has eftablifhed the reputation of the rector 
Jani; but it is doubted whether he will ever finifh this work’: 
the enthufiafm which he felt for. the pretended Offian feems to: 
have feduced him from the ancient poets and the Latin language. . 
He tranflated, however, the A‘neid of Virgil, after publifhing 
fome philofophical works from the Englifh, and the Memioirs of 
the Pere Niceton from the French. He gave alfo fome apolo- ° 
getical works on the literary eftablithments of Halle. The rec-» 
tor of Lifleben-fchool has, at the age of 40, a third wife, having 
loft the two former. He is not, therefore, of the opinion of’ 
other rectors, who think that, to educate properly the children’ 
of others, the rector fhould have none of his own.’ But confti-. 
tution may have fome influence on the fy{tems in thefe refpects.’ 

We thall conclude this article, but we mean to refume the 
work, by an account of profeflor Kant. His new fy{tem, of 
which the abbé takes no notice, is becoming fafhionable, and is 
likely to change the ftate of philofophy and metaphyfics in Get- 
manv. As we miay at fome future tine give an account of it, 
this fhort life of the author will bea fuitable introduétion. 

© Kant (Emanuel), profeflor of philofophy i in the univerfity 
of Konigfberg, where he was born in 1724, is the moft cele-. 
brated metaphyfician in Germany, perhaps in Europe. He is 
not lefs of a philofopher in his life and manners than in his dif- 
coveries in the moft abftrufe points of philofophy. His parents 
left him by no means a competence, and he fupported himielf 
by private lectures. The place of fecond librarian of Konigf- 
berg fcarcely brought him enough to pay the rent of two cham- 
bers; and he was almoft without neceflaries when he loft an old 
fiend an Englifh merchant, with whom he ufually dined. Yet 
it was impoflible to draw him from Konigfberg to place him. 
in any other fituation: his love for his country kept him in 
Pruffia, and he is one of the few authors who have never left 
their native places. Indeed his peculiar ftudies require lefs tra- 
velling to extend and to perfect them than any other. His firft. 
work was * Thoughts on the Eftimation of living Forces,’ 
printed in 1746, and it proves that this doctrine was fathionable 
in the centre of czereniiny, as well as at Bologna in the centre of 
Italy; for F. M. Zanotti wrote on this fubject i in the fame year. 
Ten years elapfed before Kant appeared again as anauthor. In 


1755 he publithed his ¢ Univerfal Hiftory and Theory of the 


Heavens, according to the Principles of Newton.’ ‘The En- 
gliih merchant, his friend and holt ¢ engaged him probably to 
Lil4 compole 
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compofe this work. About a year afterwards, he publifhed his 
Hiftory of the moft remarkable Earthquakes, but he was ftill 
devoted to metaphyfics, and united them to philofophy. His 
firft fteps in this line were in two Latin works, publifhed in 
1755 and 1756, ‘on the Principles of Human Knowledge.’ 

ome years afterwards, he gave a Demonttration of the ficti- 
tious Subtilty of the four Figures of a Syllogifm; and after 
fome other works, publifhed one entitled * The only poffible 
Bafis on which the Demonftration of the Exiftence of a God can 
be founded.’ In 1762 he divided the prize propofed by the 
academy of Berlin with the Jew Mendelfohm, ‘on the Evi- 
dence to be attained in Metaphyfical Sciences.’——This effay 
did him great honour, and from this period M. Kant was con- 
fidered as a claiiical author in fpeculative philofophy. His fuc- 
cefs contributed probably to his attaining the chair of ordinary 
— of philofophy in 1770, when he was forty-fix years old. 

rom that period, and indeed from 1762, he has not paffed a 
fingle year without adding to his reputation by fome new work, 
There is not an univerfity in Germany where fome profeflor 


does not boaft of being a difciple of, or a commentator on, 


Kant. Neither Mallebranche in France, nor Locke in Eng-. 
Jand, ever enjoyed fo much reputation in their lives, for even 
the Jews follow his principles in explaining the moft difficult 
paflages inthe Talmud. It is indeed true, that thofe who pro- 
fefs his philofophy do not underftand it, but with great labour, 
fince it is fo intricate and deep. One of his works is entitled 
¢ The Reveries of a fpiritual Traveller explained by the Reve- 
ries of Metaphyfics.” He writes, however, occafionally for the 
world at large, and furnifhes the articles to the Konigfberg Ga- 
zette and to the Berlin Journal, publifhed by Giedike and 
Biefter.’ 

We muft mention, that thofe who read the abbe Denina’s 
work, ought to be on their guard in one refpect, The titles of 
the works are univerfally in French, though many of thefe are 
in the German language, and fome in the Latin; but the origi- 
nal language is in no inftance pointed out, and readers not ac- 
quainted with the German may, without this notice, be deceiv- 
ed, by ordering yolumes which they will not underftand. 
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Nicolai Jeliphi Fecquin Colleétanea ad Botanicam Chemicam, 
&s Fiz/toriam Naturalem Speétantia. 3 Vols. Quart. maxim. 
Vindobonz 1787—1789. Kraus. 


Of this fplendid work we delayed giving any account till we 
had feen the progreffive yolumes appear with unimpaired 
{plendor, executed with the fame unwearied attention. The 
diftant {pot in which they are publifhed prevents us from re-~ 
ceiving 
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ceiving them in proper time: the third volume has only reach- 
ed this country very lately. But it is neceflary to give the hii- 
tory of the publication. 

In the year 1778 M. Jacquin publifhed the firft volume of 
Mifcellanea Auftriaca, in which he purpofed to collec differ- 
ent effays relating to botany, mineralogy, chemiftry, zoology, 
and every other branch of natural hiftory, which might appear 
of importance to the progrefs of each of thefe {ciences, written 
either by himfelf or friends, including the inaugural ditlertations 
publifhed in the Auftrian dominions on the various parts of his 
very extenfive plan. The fecond volume appeared in 1781, and 
each was adorned with plates, chiefly coloured, executed with 


fingular beauty and accuracy. But the fize of thefe volumes, - 


a {mall quarto, was not fufficient to admit of large plates, with- 
out folding, a circumftance which often injured their beauty 5 
fo that, in the continuation of the work, it was enlarged, and 
the title changed to Collectanea: in other refpects, the obje& 
and the execution were little varied. M. Jacquin probably. in- 
tended that the paper in the continuation fhould have been bet- 
ter, becaufe, among the difadvantages of the former work, he 
mentions ‘ vilior charta:’ unfortunately, however, in the co- 
pies which now lie before us, the paper on which the Coleéta- 
nea is printed is by much the worft. Of the former publica« 
tion, at this diftance, we cannot with propriety give any ac- 
count; of this continuation, fometimes even quoted by the au- 
thor himfelf, as the third, fourth, and fifth volumes of the Mif. 
cellanea, we fhall give a curfory defcription, for the minute bo- 
tanical and mineralogical details would be very uninterefting 
in an analyfis. : 

The firft differtation by J. X. Wulfen, is a continuation 
of a former efiay on the fparry ore of lead from Carinthia. Fif- 
ty-feven f{pecies were before defcribed, and thirty-four are now 
added. 

The fecond eflay is by M. Jacquin, on the valeriana cel- 
tica, the nardus celtica of Diofcorides and Bauhine. The 
defcription and the figure, which is a very beautiful coloured 
one, were fupplied by M. Wulfen. Such a plant as Clufius 
has exhibited, and Scopoli defcribed, with verticulated and fub- 
verticulated peduncles, M. Wulfen obferves that he has never 
feen; for the valerian ‘ feems to affecé? peduncles exaétly op- 
pofite.? He never faw it inthe Alps of Carniola, nor the high- 
eft mountains of Carcathia, and it generally occurred in thofe 
hills which confifted of a compound rock, where there was no 
lime-ftone. Of thofe who have given pictures of it, few, he 
thinks, have examined it in a perfect ftate. In the figure of 
Mathiolus, for inftance, the root appears dyied arid compreffed, 
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the ftem is an ideal figure : the leaves and branches are well ex- 
prefled. Clufius has faithfully reprefented the habit of the plant, 
and his plate is copied by Gerard, inverted by Bauhine and 
Chabrzus. Camerarius’s plate is a good one, taken probably 
from Geiner, and repeated by Morifon. Lobelius drew it in 
an inverted pofition, and reprefented tis lateral pedunce! es with 
fingle flowers: Tabernamontanus loaded it with three ftalks. 
Plukenet’s plate is not very accurate. ‘The plant has been 
hitherto found exclufively on high mountains. 

When chemically examined, its odour and tafte came over in 
diftilled water; but the tafte was difagreeably bitter. Dittilled 
by itfelf, betides the ufual products of water, fpiritus rector and 
empyreumatic oil, an acid fluid was found in the retort. From 
four ounces of the root fix ¢ grains of fixed vegetable alkali, with 
two drachins twenty-five grains of calcareous earth, were pro- 
cured: from the fame quantity fix drachms of fpirituous extract 
were obtained. It is ufed for different purpofes; carried to 
Ecypt by the Syrian merchants to lay on the baths; in Auitria 
collected to drive off infects, or as a fumigation ; but the odour 
Is very difagreeable, and occafions violent head-achs. ‘lhe 
Greek merchants at the court of Vienna pay, it is faid, 
twe or three millions of florins annually, for the exclufive pri- 
vilege of fending this plant to Turkey. It is collected in large 
quantities from the Carynthian and Styrian Alps, and fent in 
boats down the Danube. As the {imell is more powerful than 
that of the valerian, Haller thinks it wil be more ufeful for thofe 
difeates in which valerian is ufually found ferviceable. Geoftroy 
thinks it more advantageous as a dicuretic, tonic, and carmina- 
tive than the {pica in dica. Linneus fuppofes it to be an anti~ 
ipafmodic, diuretic, and anthelmintic. It undoubtedly deferves 
snore attention than has been paid to it. Our author think 
that it cannot be the faliunca of Virgil (Eclog. v. 17.), becaute 
compared with the rofe-bufh. But he did not look at Virgil, 
for itis contrafied; and from the defcription of Pliny (lib. xxi. 
cap 7.) we think it probably the fame. 

Botanical obfervations, continued from the Mifcellan. Auf- 
triac. vol. it. follow, but thefe will admit of no abridgement, 
and even to copy the names would lead us too far. Ninety- 
echt {necies are either defcribed or iluftrated. ? 

iM. Scherer’s obfervations and experiments, on the green mat~ 
ter on the furface of the Caroline and Toepliz waters, defer 
pose trention. la each of thefe waters a gelatinous 1 lie 
‘ular vegetable fublt: ince is found, of a brilliant ereen colour, 
and a fingular texture: at times it is of a dirty green, ee 
and even black. It was formerly cailed 2 vitriolic etforefcence 
but Springfeld, in the Berlin ‘Vranfactions (1752), firft di {cae 

vered 
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vered it to be a fungus, and called it tremella thermalis. The 
brown or black matter is merely filamentous, and called by 
Springfeld tremella hlamentofa, while the thermalis confifts of 
Alaments, hollow tubes containing air, which: expands by the 
heat of the fun, veficular bodies, and minute green tranfparent 
granules. Ona more particular examination, he found all the 
hlaments moveable; though, when taken out of the water, 
they feemed to revive and move a gain, only after an interval of 
three or four days; but at the fame time he difcovered in the 
water various fpecies of infufory animals. After fifteen days, 
when the water was renewed, the filaments moved vigoroufly, 
but they had then loft the elegant green, and foon degenerated 
into 2 gelatinous — mafs, and ail the filaments had loft their 
motion, except a few, which irritated | by a very gentle ftimulus 
by the flame of a candle, thowed figns of life. “The great quef- 
tion therefore is whether the motion raay not have been owing 
to the anima'cula infuforia. It feems probable that it was fo; 
yet, at the fame time, the tremella was put into cold water, 
and, if it had any natural irritability, would probably lofe it in 
this fituation. Subfequent experiments feem to throw fome 
light on the difficulty. 
The fmalleft quantity of acids, alkalis, folution of vitriols, 
fugar, neutral faits, and fixed air in water, added to the mafs, 
drove the filaments and their attending animals to the other fide. 
‘The minute portion of nitrous acid and the other fluids, except- 
ing only the folution of fugar and fixed air, agitated the fila- 
ments with a kind of convulfive motion, and foon deprived the 
whole mafs of life. “The mephitic water was the leaft noxious, 
the fixed vegetable alkali and nitrous acid the moft injurious. 
In another ¢xperiment, the motion began the fecond day; the 
matter fhrunk on being touched, and renewed the parts that 
were cut away. In fhort, our author concludes this green mat- 
ter to be of an animal nature, and feems to ityle ita congeries 
of polypi, ‘lo this conclufion we can only ‘offer one objec= 
tion, that it is by no means certain, from the experiments be- 
fore us, that the appearance of vitality is not communicated to 
the plant by the adventitious animals. ‘This fubjeét ought to 
be farther elucidated. Our author defcribes the little animals 
cilcovered, without adverting to the diftinCtion we have hinted. 
‘he air procured from this tubttance was dephlogifticated in 
fun-fhine, and lefs pure by night; fome proof of a vegetable 
nature, though, unlike vegetables, it did not injure the air ex- 
pofed to it in the dark; and, from a chemical analyfis, a flight 
{mell of volatile alkali was perceived, and not the minuteft pore 
tion of fixed alkali. The oil was very black and empyreu- 
matic. 

W. ulfen’ s continuation of the rarer plants of Carinthia fol- 
lov; 
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low; but his defcriptions afford nothing that we can extract 
with propriety. Eighty plants are defcribed, and frequently 
engraved, with the ufual brilliancy and elegance which diftin- 
yuifh the plates of this volume. The laft article of the firft vo- 
is entitled ‘Some Animadverfions on the Fafciculi of 
Auftrian Plants, publifhed by Hen. J. N. Crantz.’ The au- 
thor, M. Jacquin, endeavours to reconcile fome apparent con- 
¢radictions, and corrects fome minute errors in that publication. 

The fecond volume is chiefly botanical. The firft eflay, by 
M. Haenke, contains * Botanical Obfervations made in Bohe- 
mia, Auftria, Carynthia, the Tyrol, Styria, and Hungary.’ 
In this untrodden path our author has difcovered much novelty, 
and fome plants of curiofity ; but his obfervatious are purely bo- 
tanical, and wiil be uninterefting to general readers. 

M. Jacquin, in the next effay, defcribes the phalzna viti- 

fana. It is an animal very deftructive to vines and the grapes. 
The eggs are laid when the buds begin to fhoot (in the year 
1788, it was about the 12th of May), and the larva weave their 
web round the gemmz: onthe 5th of June, they were, as ufual, 
meiamorphofed to pup; and, from the 7th to the 25th of 
July, the phalanz came out, which are defcribed and delineat- 
ed, As there was a vacant fpace on the plate, M. Jacquin has 
added a {pecies of tenthredo, which he found on the prunus pa- 
dus Lin. 
In the third article M. Jacquin deicribes fome very rare 
plants, taken from dried {pecimens, chiefly from America and 
the Weft India iflands; and M. Wulfen adds his continuation 
of the rarer plants of Carynthia. Seventy fpecies, including 
many curious lichens, are defcribed in this effay. Some of 
thefe are, as ufual, delineated. 

Dr. Scherer, in the ¢ Animadverfiones Quedam circa Eudo- 
metriam,’ endeavours to defend the eudiometer as a teft of 
impure air. Dr. Achard has obferved, that air, procured by 
the detonation of equal parts of nitre and filings of iron, and 
fecured by clofing the veffel immediately after the detonation, 
was diminifhed by nitrous air, but was ftill injurious to ani- 
mals. ‘To fupport the credit of the inftrument, our author 
made different experiments, but with no clear decided views, 
and with no remarkable fuccefs. He procured air in different 
‘ways which leflened nitrous air, fupported flame, and yet was 
fatal to animals : we know very well its nature; but, as in his 
opinion the injury from refpiring air is not owing to its phlo- 
gifton, it ought not to lefien the credit of the eudiometer. We 
need fcarcely ftay to refute ideas fo crude and fo inaccurate. 

The next efiay is by M. Jacquin, and entitled fideroxylum. 
This term Herman and Plukenet have applied to many trees in 
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Africa and America, whofe wood was extremely hard, and in- 
deed it is only a tranflation of the common appellation, iron- 
wood. The genus, as eftablifhed by Linnzus, is not corre@y 
and our author thinks he has difcovered fome of the fynonyms 
to be doubtful. As Linnzeus therefore probably had never feen 
any fpecies in a living ftate, and feemed not to have had an ac- 
curate idea of the genus, M. Jacquin endeavours to correct his 
errors. The numerous difficulties in the way of forming a cor- 
rect generic character, prevent him from attempting it at this 
time, but he has endeavoured to lay the toundation, by defcrib- 
ing four fpecies of -fideroxylon more correctly than before. The 
fideroxylon melanopheum and fetidiffimum he had already no- 
ticed, and he now adds the fideroxylon mite, inerme & tenax, 
from Linnzus: the fideroxylon maftichodendron (the matic 
tree) from Catefby. It is his cornus, foliis laurinis, fructa 
majore luteo. 

‘The cimex teucrii is a new fpecies of bug, denominated from 
the plant (teucrium fupinum), on which the animal is found. 
It is very minute, and its ceil very {mall to defend it from rain, 
and a red aut its moft formidable enemy. The whole life of 
this infignificant being does not extend beyond a month. 

M. Jacquin’s continuation of the botanical obfervations fol- 
lows. ‘This eflay, which concludes the volume, contains 107 

lants. 

: The third volume is alfo ftill more exclufively botanical. M. 
Wulfen’s continuation of the rarer plants of Carinthia is the 
firft article. It contains ror plants, well defcribed and beau- 
tifully engraved: many curious lichens are among the number. 
Jacquin’s continuation of the * Obfervationes Botanice’ fol- 
low, from No. 3c8 to400. ‘The fame author’s ‘ Defcription 
of the rarer Plants from dried Specimens,’ is added. As M. 
Swartz’s ‘ Nova Genera & Species’ were publifhed at the fame 
time as our author’s volume, he has been informed, he tells us, 
‘from England,’ that they have fometimes given different names 
to the fame plant. He admits his afplenium anthrifcifolium to 
be the afplenium pumilum of Swartz; his own acroftichum 
longifolium, to be his acroftichum latifolium ; the chionanthus 
caribea of Jacquin to be the chionanthus compacta of ‘Swartz. 
That his eugenia periplocefolia & paniculata are the myrti 

fplendens & acris b. of Swartz, he leaves to be determined 
by that botanift, when he has remarked, that in each the corolla 
is conftantly tetrapetalous, the berry unilocular, with ‘a fingle 
feed, circumftances inconfiftent with the genus myrtus. | 

M. Hoft’s Entomologica contains a defcription of the feara- 
bzus facer, fcarabzus exfcutellatus of Linnzus; curculio mu» 
tabilis, cardiniger & corruptor; elater mordelloides ; carabus 
puotus 5 
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pilofus; and tipula paradoxa, found in the tan of the hot-houfe, 
m the botanical garden at Vierina. “The carabzeus corruptor is 
a-moft fatal enemy to vines, and deftroyed by gardeners with 
the moft anxious care, and the moft unwearied diligence. 
«The laft eflay is on the generic characters of the convolvulus 
and ipomeza. “Ihe genera have been often confounded, and are 
not yet accurately fixed. M. Jacquin propofes the form of the 
ftigma for the generic character, and to fix that of the convol- 
vulus, © itigma bipartitum in lacinias lineares,’. while the ftig- 
ma of the ipomza is confequently * capitatum & papillofum ;” 
to which ‘ lobatum’ may be added. ‘he other parts of the 
plants refemble each other fo nearly, that it is difficult to fix on 
a diftinguifhing mark ; andin this way many of the convolvult 
will be transferred to the genus of ipomza. ‘he change feems 
‘@ little too rath and violent. 








Lecons dune Gouvernante a fes Eleves, ou Fragmens dun Four- 
nal qui a été. fait pour [’ Education des Enfans de Monficur 
@ Orleans. Par Madsme de Sillery Brulart, Gouvernante de 
Mademoifelle d’Orleans. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris, 1791. 


7{* this fingular work the celebrated countefs de Genlis de- 

cends from theory to practice, and prefents us with a jours 
nal of the real incidents which occurred in her education of 
the children of the houfe of Orleans, three boys and a girl. 
We have perufed it with fome pleafure, if we except that large 
part of the fecond volume which is occupied with paltry dif- 
putes between madame de Genlis, now dSillery-Brulart, and 
the under-goyernors, a part which ferves not one purpole of 
amufement-or initruction, and which muft have been printed 
during the fleep of judgment and of imagination. 

In her preface madame. Brulart informs us that fhe has lodg- 
ed the original Journal, whence the firit volume is extracted, 
in the hands of a notary, M. Gabion, No. 39, Rue de Riche- 
dieu, who will fhew it to any teachers of youth who may be 
«efirous of comparing the edition with the original. Our au- 
thorefs then vindicates herfelf in a manner which teftifies her 
to be a warm friend of the French revolution again{t the 
«harges which her enemies, the enemies of that event, have 
raifed again{t her conduct in the education of thefe illuitrious 
children. Her defence in this and other parts of the work is 
ample and fatisfactory. She was reproached with teaching her 
difciples the maxims that led to the revolution, with infpiring 
-M. de Chartres with the defire of being admitted to the fociety 
of friends of the conititution; with initilling into their tender 
mninds too great attachment to herfelf, and with diminifhing the 
: iniluence 
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influence of their mother, a daughter of the houfe of Pen- 
thievre, an ariffocrate, and fince feparated from her hufband: 
‘The preface concludes thus: ‘ if for twelve years I have been 
entirely devoted to my difciples, if I have given them intelii- 
gence, juft ideas, excellent principles, .if the fruit of thefe le& 
fons has been to attach them extremely to their governels, they 
are fenfible and grateful, they really love virtue ; this is what 
was my duty to prove. I flatter myfelf befides that this work 
will not be without ufe to teachers and fathers of families. I 
dare to believe that there is no child who can read it without 
intereft and improvement, efpecially when he thinks that it is 
not a work of imagination. ‘The fecond volume, now in the 
prefs, and which willappear in a fortmight, will offer more va- 
ricty and more engagiu Dg details, but that volume which con- 
tains ali the fecrets of education is not fit for children, and can 
only be ufeful to teachers.’ 

Of the leflons which are addreffed to the children who ‘re- 
gularly read the Journal, we fhall prefent fome laudable fpe- 
cimens. 

‘If on the high-way far from fuccour you fin any perfon 
much hurt, although you had no concern in the accident, hu- 
manity impofes it as a dut y upon you to ftop and ufe means of 

ailiftance. And likewife, ifin the high-way you find a carriage 
overturned, you fhould fend your fervants to offer he eip: if the 
accident have happened to people of good appearance, thougi 
unknown to you, you fliould offer them places in your care 
riage; much more ti known to you, &c.’ 

* M.de Chartres has performed an action which I write with 
delight. Without any infinuation or inftruction, and initigat- 
ed only by his own heart, he-privately gave three d: ays ago yall 
his money to deliver a prifoner : ; and’has mentioned this affait 
tonone. Next day he was told that a moft. unfortunate man 
had occafion for immediate afhitancee As he had no more 
money he requeited ime to defire M. le Brun to give him fome, 
and I confented: he applied to M. fe Brun, who not knowing 
how he had ufed his money, did not approve his not applying 
his pocket-money to this purpofe. Monfigneur did not ex- 
plain his reafon, and it was not till three ‘days after that he 
informed me of all, w« cll thinking that as he confefles his 
faults to me, fo he may reveal his cood actians as the only re- 
compentfe with which he can repay a cares: he told ‘me the 
fact fimply, and in few words. I did not endeavour to con- 
ceal from him the imprefiion which this recital madé upon me: 
he faw my tears Now, he mingled his, with an expreffion of 
fenfibility, the remembrance of which {till affe@ts me, and faid 
to me the moft amiable and engaging words.” Dear child, I 
fhall never forget that evening.’ 
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Madame Brulart, in the juft idea that rewards have more 

effect upon children than punifhments, inftituted little prizes, 
fuch as writing-boxes, &c. to be given tothe child who, dur- 
ing three months, excelled in goodnefs and fweetnefs of tem- 
per, or in application. 
_ ©¥have difcovered that M. de Montpenfier (the fecond fon, 
2s the count de Beaujolois is the third) has taken care for many 
months of a poor woman, and with an attention, a goodnefs, 
a fecrefy, which much recommend the aétion. He defires 
to go and fee her, andI fhall go with him. I have not writ- 
ten in this Journal, that we went a few days ago to fee an- 
other poor woman delivered from fhocking want by the charity 
of the princes, and of mademoifelle.” In a note, madame 
Brulart informs us, that for fuch actions her enemies accufe 
her of taking her difciples to the houfes of the poor, in order 
to feduce the people ! 

On the rgth of July, 1789, during the epoch of the revo- 
lution, madame Brulart read an animated lecture to her dif- 
ciples, concluding thus: * You cannot juftify yourfelves in my 
eyes, except by {tarting at once from that infancy in which 
you are buried, and in accomplifhing henceforth your dutles 
with the greateft diftinction. No more words: actions, con- 
ftant actions.’ Ina note fhe informs us, that this leCture de- 
Jivered them at once from infancy: thofe who have never edu- 
cated children cannot imagine what effects one forcible leffon, 
at a proper time, may produce upon young imaginations and 
pure hearts. 

At the conclufion of this volume we find a memoir of ma- 
dame Brulart on the difpute between the duchefs of Orleans 
and her. She reprefents the duchefs as a lady of great worth 
and amiable temper, but influenced againit her by the countefs 
de Chatelux, an intimate confidante. This lady and her huf- 
band were introduced into the family of Orleans by madame 
Brulart, and repaid the fervice with complete active ingrati- 
tude. In the fecond volume we learn that fhe is an Englifh 
woman, of the name of Plunket. She fo far incited the du- 
chefs againft her benefaGtrefs, that the education of the fons 
being terminated, madame Brulart was forced to abandon her 
care of mademoifelle, whofe fudden and violent change of 
health upon the occafion was the caufe of madame Brulart’s 
refuming her ftation as her governefs. The duke of Orleans, 
incenfed at the conduct of madame de Chatelux, defired her 
to chufe fome other refidence than his houfe, and to fend with- 
in a fortnight the keys of her apartment at the Palais Royal. 
The confequence of this {tep was a demand of feparation, made 


by the duchefs. 
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“In proceeding to the fecond volume, which confifts of ex- 
tracts of different journals of this important education, the 
firft object which attrats our attention is the unrivalled affi- 
duity of the authorefs. } 

© Monday 17th June.- M. le Brun remarks that the princes 
having returned, refted till eight o’clock, at which hour he 
conducted them to me. 

‘I do not approve of fuch repofe, they muft not be accuf- 
tomed to regard complete idlenefs as repofe; befides the 
would not have been fatigued by a walk of an hour. They 
muft never remain without doing any thing, were it only for 
fix minutes. This quarter of an hour might have been em- 
ployed in playing at chefs, in heraldry, in repeating terms of 
archite€ture, or at a leCture. In a word, never two minutes, 
nor even one, of idlenefs.’ 

This is furely far too fevere, this forcing might produce pre- 
cocious fruit; but we fhould prefer more time and more vigour 
in the feafonable production. The bow fhould be now and 
then quite unbent. What are we to make of a quarter of an 
hour at chefs? 

The contefts with the abbe Guyot, one of the under-go-' 
vernors, are difgufting in an eminent degree. ‘That madame 
Brulart fhould have carried on this paper-war in the written 
Journal is furprifing; but that fhe could think of printing it is 
inconceivable. Here is a {fpecimen, from p. 211. 

‘TI find the anfwer of M. l’abbe falfe and injurious; he does 
not anfwer accufations which are faéts, known to all. I do 
not complain that he has difcontinued his vifits: I tell, with- 
out complaint, the mere fats; which are, that he difpenfes with 
mere common politenefs towards me, and what is more, to= 
wards my mother; I fay, that he alone never afks how fhe 
does, nor bids her good-day, any more than he does me,’ &c. 
&e. Id populus curat feilicet! When one fees the mereft 
dregs of converfation committed to the prefs, here and in 
France, one is tempted to conclude that the dotage of litera- 
ture approaches. ‘The reader will hardly believe that about 
2.00 pages out of 578, in this fecond volume, are occupied 
with fcolding! If madame Brulart profeffes to teach this noble 
fcience, fhe thould eftablifh her academy among the poi/Jardes. 
How fhe can ferioufly recommend this volume to fathers of 
families, or to teachers, who have generally fcolding enough 
at home, we cannot conceive; any more than we can fee the 
fitnefs of putting the former volume into the hands of chil. 
dren, while it contains a fevere accufftion of a mother, an obe 
ject ever facred’to a well-educated child. 

Difgufted with this part, we fhall pafs to a more pleafing 
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article, the extracts from the journal of madame Brulart’s tra- 
vels with her difciples, through various parts of France. She 
defcribes, in a very agreeable manner, many objects unvifited 
by the generality of travellers. The moft complete accounts 
are thoie of the monaftery of La Trappe, a villa called Na- 
varre near Conches, Maupertuis, Cayeu, Mont Saint Mi-- 
chel in Normandy, &c. Of Navarre our governefs obferves, , 
‘ I believe that the gardens lrere are beyond all comparifon the 
moft beautiful and agreeable in France: they appear to me in- 
finitely fuperior to thofe of Chantilly; they are immenfe, and - 
united to a vaft foreft. ‘Fhe pieces-of water are admirable; a- 
beautiful and large natural river pafles through the gardens, 
and forms {treams and cafcades which play night ard day, and 
in all feafons. ‘lhe wonderful beauty of the woods and wa- 
ters, that majeftic foreft which furrounds the gardens, the 
profufion of flowers, the great quantity of rare trees and 
fhrubs, the magnificence of the buildings, the variety of the 
ground, the good tafle and greatnefs which rule in general the 
diftribution and the plan, the vaft extent of the gardens, all 
confpire to render this place truly worthy to excite the curio~ 
{ity of our amateurs and of foreigners. In the French divifion 
the temple of Hebe is the moft remarkable; it is delicious 
from its cafeades, its flowers, and the points of view which \ 
embellifh it: In the Englith part, the moft charming fabric is 

the temple of Love, in the ifle of the fame name. On the 
outfide it reprefents a beautiful temple in ruins, ornamented 

with antique baflo relieves. ‘The infide is magic; an elegant 

round faloon, clothed with white marble, and fupported by 
columns of cryftal, of an exquifite violet colour, through the 
tranfparency of which the day glimmers. Many tripods en- 

riched with gilt bronzesy and upon which perfumes burn, are 

placed between the columns. In different recefles are placed 
canopies. This faloon is lighted from the cupola, and by the 
mild light which penetrates through the columns. ‘The furni- 
ture, whichis of white fatimn embroidered, does not correfpond 
with the reft: it ought to be ef violet fatin with gold fringe ; 
and I fhould alfo wifh that the cupola were glazed with vio- 
let-coloured glafs, to agree with the pillars.’ 

The following defcription prefents a ftreng contraft. ‘We 
went this afternoon to fee a very fingular village, called Cayeu. 
‘It is on the fea-fhore, and confifts of about 800 houfes. ‘The 
fhore is there very high, and is compofed of fand thrown up 
by the wind, which fometimes carries the fand all over the 
village ; fo that tn walking through that melancholy place one 
is up to the ancle in fand, and for a great extent there grows 
neither tree nor buih, nor a pile of grafs. One would believe 
one’s 
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one’s-felf tranfported into the deferts of Africa; and when the 
wind is violent, which is common on the coaft, the fand rifes- 
in whirls, and entirely covers this unfortunate village. But 
fithing, and a confequent fecurjty of fubfiftence, retains the 
wretched inhabitants, in-{pite of fo much mifery, and in fpite 
of the deprivation of verdure, fruits, herbs, fweet water, and 
of all that nature every where elfe offers to the poor.’ 

We eannot conclude without recommending madame Brus . 
lart’s obfervations on the gymnaftic part of education to public 
attention ; for this important province, though gradually ac-’ 
quiring notice, is not yet regarded in the effential point of view 
which it demands. 


exiies 





Storia della Piitura, e la Scultura, da i Tempi pin Antichi. 
The Hiftory 6f Painting and Sculpture from the earlieft Ac» 
counts. Wol.T: 4to: Calcutta. 1788. 


A HIS fingular work is writteri in Italian and Englith, 
correfponding page for page. The author, Mr. Hickey, 


-ifforms us in his Preface, that the idea of fuch a work had 


engaged his cafual reflection for fome confiderable time; but. 
he had not an opportunity of purfuing his defign, until the 
leifure of a flow India voyage fuggefted the means. 


‘From the limited number of books which fornted his little 
colleétion during the paflage, and from the {mall hopes which 
he éntettained of procuring heré fuch as were neceffary for 
his purpofe, and for a variety of other reafons oni his arrival 
in Calcuttd, he determined to referve for fonie future leifure, 
{uch as a returning voyage might afford, the employment of 
refuming the [ubject. ; 

© But the intenfe heat which for a ceftain portion of 4 year, 
almoft fufpends every occupation, but that of writing, at which 
time other circumftancés unite to caufe a ceffation of his pro- 
feflional employment, and have concurred to revive the thoughr, 
and, at length prompted to a diligent enquiry after fuch aids 
as might here be obtained as to books. | 

© From the polite and liberal accefs afforded to him by thefe 

entlemen here, who hold the moft diftinguifhed rank in their 
learned profeffions, he procured fuch an unexpected fupply 
from their valuable libraries as greatly encouraged’him to pera 
feveres and, in the end enabled him to prefent this little fed 
¢imen of his labours to the public infpection.’ : 


To the Preface fucceeds ari Introduction, the firft pata- 
graph of which is chofen, as an impartial fpecimen of Mr: 
Hickey’s prolix language, and tincommon phrafeology. 
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© The works of great artifts, as far as relates to the arts, 


form the moft inftructive hiftory of their lives; and, where 
any further knowledge, that may develope the means by which 
they brought their operations to effect, can by any refearch or 
induftry be attained, in cannot fail to advance the progrefs of 
the arts, and ftrengthen the force of thofe examples. Men 
of fingular talents, and accomplifhed powers, in profeflions 
whofe original merits lye in the intellect itfelf, are, in their 
characters and manners alfo, fubjects concerning whom our 
curiofity is naturally excited; and often, from a contem- 
plation of thefe, leffons of inftru€tion may be derived, of fur- 
ther indulgence to the enquiry: and, though the effential ufes 
that are to. be drawn from the lives of the artifts, more imme- 
diately relate to the arts themfelves, yet, from the influence 
which their encouragement and fuperior progrefs in a ftate 
has upon its wealth and political confequence, it is a fubjec& 
which, in fome meafure, cannot but be interefting to the com- 


munity at large, but more efpecially to the fele€t and ene. 


lightened reprefentations of it.’ 


In the fame ftyle is the reft of the work ;- which is, in gem 
neral, illiterate, erroneous, and languid, in no inferior degree: 
It'is almoft entirely derived from the productions of Adrianis 
Carlo Dati, and other Italian writers, whofe fentences fupply 
much of the Italian text. ‘The original writers, Mr. Hickey 
feems rarely to have confulted; and we cannot find that Ju- 
nius de Piétura Veterum is even known tohim by name. We 
fhall only further remark on the Introduction that Appelles 
and Felebien, are fpecimens of mere orthography 3 and that 
the authors of the lives of the painters, at the end of Dryden’s 
tranflation of Frefnoy, unknown to Mr. H. was one Graham. 

In the work, as our author informs us, the paflages not 
marked with inverted commas, are from Adriani, &c. and the 
reft of the work muft be laid to the author’s charge; who, 
as we judge from the conclufion of the Introduction, is a por- 
trait painter. Not to {peak of the abfurdity of putting marks 
of quotation to his own paragraphs, and omitting them before 
the pailages really quoted, we muft fay that the verbofity and 
ungrammatical Italian may be fairly charged to the author 
but little of the fenfe or information is his own. | 
_ Mr. Hickey has a particular ill fortune in ftumbling on the 
threfhold: his work begins with the following curious fentence z 


‘ The remote antiquity to which the arts are indebted for 
their origin, lies fo far beyond the inveftigation of their re- 
fearches, that even our imagination is fruftrated in the at- 
tempt to alight upon the period of their outfet.’ 
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The origin and early progrefs of painting is traced, in a 
vague and inauthenticated manner, from Egypt to Greece. 
Many are the digreflions on Homer, and Herodotus, and other 
trivial themes ;- but as a more favourable fpecimen of this 
work, we fhall fele&t the following extrat.. After mention- 
ing the fuppofed invention of painting by the Corinthian maid, 
and the progrefs of Cleanthes of Corinth, who drew portraits 
Without the aid of the lamp-and:fhadow, Mr. H. proceeds. 


‘ The imitative powers, thus roufed into a€tion, communi- 
cated their influence from Cleanthes to Ardices of Corinth 
and Telephanes of Sicyon; who both carried the art a ftep 
farther, boldly venturing to mark the inward portions of the 
figure; and, by means of lines fcattered throughout, attempted 
to fhadow it, without, however, the aifliftance of any colour. 
At this ftage of the art it was the cuftom to write, under each 
performance, the name of the perfon or thing which was in- 
tended to be reprefented. 

‘To give to this laft improvement of fhadowing, by lines 
and fcratches, the addition of colour, fell to the invention of 
Cleophantes of Corinth. | 

‘To him fucceeded Hygienon, Dinias, and Charmas; who 
advanced the art fo far as to diftinguifh, in his pictures, a man 
from a woman, without the aflittance of writing at the bottom. 

‘Eumarus, the Athenian, ventured to attempt drawing a 
variety of figures, and 

‘Cimon, the Cleonian, improved upon him, fo far as to 
raw objects out of their direct and horizontal pofitions, and 
boldly venture at forefhortenings, and alfo to turn the face 
into different dire€tions, to mark the articulation at the joints 
-of his figures, diftinguifh the veins, and bend his drapery into 
fome folds. 

‘This effort, therefore, of Cymon, muft appear to have 
been no inconfiderable ftride towards improvement. 

_ © However, to this ftage of the art we can eafily conceive 
that its attempts might have arrived at a very early progrefs 
of cultivated focicty, not only amongft the Greeks, but in the 
_infancy of any other nation; and itis, perhaps, the very mode 
of proceeding which, in every country, the art would adopt, 
independent of communications with more enlightened peo- 
ple. Hence, amongit thofe of Greece, who afterwards be- 
came the moft illuitrious in the arts, we may afcribe that 
.progrefs, as far as the time of Cymon, to the remote ages of 
their antiquities; in which proceeding we are feconded by 
the ancient writers, to whom no memorial: had been tran{- 


“gnitted refpe€ting the period in which thofe artifts lived. 
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‘In this place there fucceeds an interval of great extent, 
from which not a ray of information proceeds, to affiit our 
enquirjes, in the hiftory of Grecian artifts, until the time of 
Candaules, king of Lydia, who died about 690 years before 
the birth of our Saviour; and of whom it is recorded, that a 
picture, in which Bularchus had painted a battle of the Mag- 
nefigns, afforded him fo much pleafure, that he rewarded Bu-’ 
larchus for the picture with its weight in gold. In fuch a 
degree of eftimation was painting held at that period. 

‘From the teftimony of Pliny it is alfo affirmed, that in his 
time there were evident proofs that painting had been intro- 
duced, even in Italy, before the time of Romulus; for, that 
in the ancient city of Ardea, there exifted pictures of that 
antiquity, and that had been fo well preferved as to appeai of 
yecent date, Sughd , 

‘ At Lanuvium alfo, and by, the hand of the fame artift, he 
fays, that there was an Atalanta and a Helen of fuch excel- 
lent performance, that Pontius, the lieutenant of the emperor 
Cajus, wifhed fo much to have them, particularly the Ata- 
Janta, that he would have preferved them from the ruins of 
the temple, and taken them away, if the vaulted fhape of the 
ceiling, ‘where they were painted, had permitted him to re- 
mcve them, 

‘ By what fteps the art had advanced to that point, reached 
by Bularchus, about the 20th olympiad, lies, as we have ob- 
ferved, wholly concealed from our knowledge; but, from 
what has been laid down, it muft appear evident, that the pro- 
gre{s was not made by thofe flow degrees which, without the 
intercourfe of other nations where the arts had already arrived 
at a floprithing ftate, the Greeks of themfelves would haye 
advanced it. ‘The arts were at once tran{planted to Greece 
with the colonies from Egypt. 

‘ That the records of painting, prior to the zoth olympiad, 
fhould not have reached us, doés not appear a matter of fur- 
prize ; but that from that period a fpace of two hundred years 
ihould have elapfed, without furntlhing us with any memo- 
rials concerning them, ‘cannot but excite our wonder 3; efper 
cially as that fpace comprizes, in the Grecian hiftory, a ca- 
talogue of names, which either as heroes, philofophers, hifto- 

¥ians, or poets, gave the brighteft luftre to their annals, We, 
hence, have no inconfiderable caufe to lament the filence 
under which the art, during that period, continued its oper 
rations.’ sa 


Upon this paufe our author paffes ta the origin of ancient 
fculpture. After whici we find the life of Phidias, followed 
by a chronological table of the progrefs of ancient painting 
and‘ {culpture. Mr. Hickey then returns to the hiftory of. 
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ancient painting, and gives us the life of Polygnotus at great 
length. To this fucceed fhort accounts of fome other paint- 
ers ; and the work is clofed by a long life of Zeuxis, which 
was before publithed f{eparately. 

In treating of ancient fculpture Mr. H. prefents us with 
a tedious digreflion on the olympiads—becaufe the periods of an- 
cient artifts are calculated by thefe epochs! In p.Ixxvii. &c. the 
works of Lefcheus Pyrrhoeus, and other ancient writers, now 
loft, are quoted with the fame familiarity as if printed by 
Aldus. How ignorant one may be in appearing learned! Mr. 
H. in afpiring to write Italian, fometimes makes his Italian 3 
kind of Engliili; the following fentence, p, xcv. appears to be 


‘neither Italian nor Englith. 


‘ Where under their leafy honours, at length, poets by pro- 
profefien fung to perpetuity the blooming theme.’ 

To the learned reader any information, contained in this 
motley compilation from Adriani and Dati, will have no no- 
velty; and to the unlearned the Italian pages, and the fize 
and price, will form material objections. - We fhall, however, 
take icave of Mr. Hickey in good humour, with the following 
extract, tranflated from Carlo Dati. 


‘ Zeuxis, with great reluctance, or very feldom, employed 
his pencil or his genius on common or trivial fubjets; and, 
entertaining the idea of geing out of the beaten track, a fancy 
{truck him of reprefenting, in a fhady fpot, enriched with fo- 
Jiage and with flowers, a female centaur, with the equaline 
part at reft upon the ground, in fuch a pofition as that the 
hinder part appeared under the crupper. ‘The feminine part 
appeared elegantly raifed up, and inclining upon the elbow. 
One of the fore feet was kneeling, withthe hoof retired in- 
wards, and encurved within itfelf; the other was raifed, and 
the hoof, towards the ground, fhewgd juft that pofition of it 
which a horfe makes when he endeavours to get up. With 
her were two little centaurs, one in her arms, whom fhe fuckled 
as a woman, the other centaur was fucking at the teat, in the 
way thet foals do, Inthe upper part of the picture, a cen- 
taur, her hufband, as from a place where he had been watch- 
ing, feemed to rufh out upon them ; and, fmiling at her, held 
the cub of a lion in his right hand, and feemed to raife it up 
by way of frightening the little centaurs. 

‘ The centaur was reprefented as rough, grim, and vulgar, 
with his hair all tumbled and clotted, his ikin rugged and 
briftly, not only where he appeared as a horfe, but even in his 
human part, with his fhoulders raifed up; and his face, though 
in a laughing expreflion, yet every way brutal and ferocious. 
The equaline part of the female centaur was reprefented as a 
beautiful mare, of that untamed Theffalian breed, which never 
oy Mm 4 fub< 
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fubmits to any burden. . The half which appeared as a womart 
was drawn throughout with extraordinary beauty, except the 
ears, which were coarfeand deformed. Butin thejoining, where 


the woman united with the mare, it was done with fuch fkill, and 


fo beautifully blended, as to elude difcovery. ‘The little cen- 
taurs were in colour refembling the mother. One of them was 
exactly like the father in coarfenets and rufticity ; and, though 
at that tender age, his afpeét bore the charaCter of fiercenefs 
and barbarity. But fingularly admirable was the artift’s ob- 
fervation of nature, in making the little centaurs fix their eyes 
upon the young lion, yet clofely adhere to the mother’s breaft. 
‘This picture, alfo, in the other departments which the 
learned admire in the art, was very capital, in the beauty of 
expreflion, intelligence of light and fhade, the colouring, and 
in the facility and judgment in the execution of the ‘pencil.’ 





Annales de Chymie, Vol. VI. and VIE. (Continued from Vol. IT, 
New Arrang. p. 100. 


| TE now refume the two laft volumes of thefe Annals, 

publifhed in the prefent form, and fhall proceed in the 
ufual order. The firft effay is an extra€t from M. Crell’s Journal, 
byM. Haffenfratz. ‘Thefe facts are mifcellaneous, and it will be 
fufficient for us to notice fome of the moft important. The 
zir-kons, a peculiar foffil difcovered in the German mines, is 
found to contain a new earth ina pretty large proportion unit- 
ed with flint, and a very little calx of iron. ‘The adamantine 
{par alfo contains a very particular kind of earth, which is, 
with fome difficulty, foluble, when combined with clay, but is 
totally infoluble in alkalis and acids, at the moment of fepara- 
tion. ‘The acid, in the Saxon ore of mercury, is found to be 
the muriatic, not the fulphuric. M. Rafpe has confirmed the 
obfervation of Bergman, that manganele would attraét humid- 
ity, and calcine in the openair. ‘The fuppofed earth of Dia- 
mond, from China, appears to be only the duft of the adaman- 
tine fpar, .-M. Schuler makes a blue fealing-wax with the 
mountain blue, purified by melting it with an ounce of talc. 

M. Schuler has made fome improvements, though of no 

great importance, on the preparation of tartarifed tartar. He 
prepares in a very neat way the tartrite of foda from a mixture 
of cream of tartar and foda, feparating the pot afh, by addin 
Glaubex’s falt. The vitriolated tartar is feparated by taking 
advantage of its property of diffolving lefs eafily in cold than 
in warm watcr. , This chemift prepares alfo the difloluble 
tartar by means.of borax, without adverting to the chemicai 
change occafioned in the cream of tartar, by a double elective 
attraclion. The tartarifed fteel he prepares by mixing two, 
ounces, two drachms, of {teel with twelve ounces of cream of 
tartar, 
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tartar, and pouring water on the whole: in-twelve days the’ 
union is complete, and twelve ounces of tartarifed {teel eafily 
foluble in water, may be obtained by evaporation. ‘The fame 
author found that the acid of the black elder was of the'tar- 
tarous kind approaching to the acetous. ‘ 

M. Born has difcovered, that the fofhil ftyled the fpar of ' 
zinc is only the tungftein chryflallifed, containing, however, 
fome proportion of zinc. M. Lowitz has faid that charcoal’ 
is foluble in pot afh, and many other fubitances, imparting a’ 
brown colour; but M. Hahneman, when he repeated the ex=: 
periments on {maller quantitics, could not fucceed. As M. 
Lowitz’ former experiments on the antifceptic power of char-’ 
coal, though at firft denied, have been fince confirmed, we 
have the fuller confidence in thefe. M. Bofer has made many 
trials to fix the colour of the wood of Fernambouc, in good 
prefervation, on linen and cotton. ‘The method which an- 
fwers beft is, mixing a quart of diitilled water, with an ounce 
of alum, and a fufficient quantity of clay, united with two 
ounces of Fernambouc. When reduced to three quarters of 
the original quantity, it becomes glutinous, and the linen or 
cotton mult be put in. M. Weftrumb has at laft fucceeded in 
feparating the alkali from common falt, but the procefs is 
tedious and not likely to anfwer for the purpofe of manufac- 
turers MM. Born mentions the difcovery of a new kind of 
cinnabar of a much more brilliant colour, which breaks like 
foar, and feems, by this evidence, to contain fome lime. 

The roots of the mercurialis perennis differ greatly in their 
fizes: fome are very flender, and others thick: of the latter; 
fome turn, on being expofed to the air, of a beautiful violet 
and brilliant blue. ‘This colour is foluble in water, and not 
changed by alkalis, vinegar, or alum. The thick roots, which 
do not affume this blue colour, give a beautiful carmine red. 
M. Weiltrumb, in his analyfis of calculi of the bladder, has been 
able to difcover no acid: he finds only an oily fubftance, a 
little ammoniacal falt, and a calcareous phofphat. The-fame 
author confirms M. Lowitz’ obfervations on the effects of 
charcoal, in purifying and whitening alkaline and neutral 
falts. | 

It has been lately fuppofed in Germany, that cobalt was 
fufceptible of magnetifm ; but M. Kunfe-Muller, in repeating 
the experiments of M. Kohl, difcovered that this was owing to 
an accidental impregnation of iron. A little vitriolated lead 
has been found in the oil of vitriol manufatured in England: 
it is difcovered in the powder precipitated by mixing equal 
quantities of water with the acid. Manganefe has been ob- 
tained pure, by the humid way, and it feems now alfo to be 
generally agreed, that phofphorug is a conitituent part Md the 
’ | ruflic 
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Pruffic acid. Some calculi, found in an abfcefs, appeared 
very nearly to refemble bezoars, being compofed of phofphorus, 
a-fatty oil, calcareous earth, anda little fixed acid. M. Brug- 
natelli tells us, that the benzoic acid may be obtained by means 
of diluted alcohol, and the chryftals refemble thofe of the fub- 
limed acid. This acid may be managed fo as to procurea 
new fympathetic ink, whofe traces become legible by expofing 
them to nitrous gas or {moaking nitrousacid. From M. Wel- 
trumb’s experiments, which he has not yet publifhed at length, 
all the vegetable acids appear to be only combinations of the 
phofphoric and fixed air.—The fchifts of Normandy are fup- 
ofed to contain a large proportion of magnefia. 

M. Vogel has difeovered aa ingenious method of amalga- 
mating mercury with iron, by rubbing half an ounce of pow- 
dered filings of iron, with an ounce of alum. This mixture 
will amalgamate three half ounces of mercury, and the alum 
may be afterwards wafhed away.—The oils of parfley and fennel 
feem to contain oxalic.and tartarous acids.—Black ink, which 
fmells like a rofe, may, it is faid, be obtained by a decoction 
ef the tormentilla ereGia, It is made inthe ufual method, and 
the proportion of vitriol is three drachms to a —- made 
with feyen ounces of water. M. Voyles’s method of fixing on 
cotten or linen a beautiful black colour is, firft-to immerfe the 
iinen in a folution of litharge prepared by adding it to a very 
diluted nitrous acid ; then fucceffively to dip it in the infufion 
of galls, and folution of vitriol. ‘The tin of Saxony, it isfound, 
contains no arfenic; that of Sweden a large proportion, though 
not in fucha ftate as to be dangerous. M. Weftrumb has 
obtained red vapours of nitrous acid, and even water cidulat- 
ed with the fame acid, by burning a mixture of hepatic and 
inflammable airs, in vital air; and burning deal and agarics in 
the fame oxygen. ‘This feems to confirm Dr. Prieftley’s opi- 
pions. ‘The nitrous acid may be alfo oxygenated by diftilling 
jt from manganefe, and this acid will diffolve tin, without 
becoming foul bya flight dilution. M. Hermbftadt feems to 
have procured the acid bafe of tin, in a lefs exceptionable way, 
with lefs of fufpicion of acidity from the mineral acids, by emr 
ploying the dephlogifticated nitrous acid. The pureft and moft 


concentrated acetous acid may be procured, we are told, by 


M. Brugnatelli, from the barytic acetite—The flowers of the 
alcea purpurea are faid to be the niceft and beft reagent. to 
difcover acids and alkalis—thefe are fome of the more im- 
portant chemical facts in the firft abftract. 7 

‘The fecond fubjec&t is an abftract on M. Du Trone’s work 
en the fugar cane, which we have long fince noticed. ‘This 
part confifts chiefly of the method of manufacturing fugay, 
drawn fyom the volume. 


A report 
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A repost on the art of affaying gold follows. Six cireum- 
ftances feem principally to influence the operation, 1. thé 
quanjty of acid employed in the parting: 2. the concentration 
of the acid; 3, the duration of the procefs: 4. the quantity of 
acid em loyed at renewing the procefs: §. its concentration ; 
and, 6. 1 duration of this procefs, If either of thefe circum- 
ftances are unfavourable, it may occafion the lofs from half the 
thirty-fecond of a carat, to four times that quantity, If afl 
were to he unfavourable, the deficiency would be ‘greater. 
Thefe data, however, account for the variations in different 
aflays by different operators, and point out the neceflity of one 
fteady, conftant, uniform method, which is afterwards def- 
cribed, but is incapable of being abridged. _ ‘ 

The academicians’ report on the antimephytic pumps, is in 
many refpects curious, but not of a fufficiently delicate nature 
_to be explained in a popular work. It relates to the method 
of clearing the foffes d’aifance, from their foul air and foul mt- 
ter, a circumftance feemingly of great importance in Parié. 
The inflammable air arifing is fuppofed to be injurious to 
health, but injury is in general derived only from the inflani- 
mable air efcaping in cohfequence of the putrefaction of vege- 
tables, or of human bodies in a difeafed or a crowded ftate. "A 
little hiftorical introdu€tion refpecting the condu&t of ancient 
and modern cities, in thefe conveniences, is curious. 

The letter of M. M. Sylveftre, and the abbé Chappe, contains 
adefcription ef a more convenient machine to repeat the experi- 
_ ments of M.M. Trooitwych and Derman, on the decompofition 
of water, by means of the eleCtrical fpark. The refuit of the 
experiments is to be the fubjeét of a future communication, - 

'_ M. Foyreroy’s analyfis of a black ferrugineous fand from 
the ifland of St. Domingo follows : it feems to be a pure calx 
of iron, with about % of cha!k, and fome true fand, ~~ 
_ _M. Pugot and Damy obtained a patent in 1785, for the 
_ purpofe A plating copper veifels with filver. Various circym- 
Won have occafioned the foundation of the operation to be 
enquired into, and the acadimecians were principally dire&éed 
_ to examine, whether the copper was completely covered ; what 
was the thicknefs of the filver, what the nature of the union 
between the two metals, and how foon the filver may probably 
_ he deftroyed by ufe. The enquiry is favourable to the manu- 
_ fa€turers; 14,5 of a line is found fufficient thicknefs to guard 
the copper from acids; but they recommend, rather, for 
kitchen utenfils, the filver to be 4 of a line, or yi, of an 
Knglifh inch. As the expence of the workmanfhip is the 
fame, they think it may be ceconomical to have it ftill more 
folid. The union is very firm, and, as only the fineft filver 
can 7 ufed, they think this manufacture fuperior tofolid filvér, 
which is generally aliayed by a mixture of copper, he 
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_.-An abftrac&t of the abbé Hauy’s memoirs on the cryftals, 
ufually called. the ftones of the crofs, the cruciform fchorl of 
De Lille, follows.. Thefe cryftals our author would ftyle 
croifettes, as they form a mark which diftinguifhes this foffil 
from the fchorls with which it has been hitherto confounded. 
Its form is a rectanguiar hexaedral prifm, two angles of the 
bafe being larger than the four other angles: thefe prifms 
mutually crofs each other in pairs. 

M. de la Croufe’s letter relates to a different refult of the 
fame experiment in the hands of M. de la Metherie and M. 
Haffenfratz, re{pecting the change in the nature of vital air by 
ftanding in water. The letter maintained, that its properties 
were not altered nor its quantity diminithed, a refult confirm- 
ed by M. de la Croix. 

_ Some account of a work entitled a Chemical Analyfis of 
‘the Sulphur Water of Enghien follows; but, this we have 
already confidered in. a feparate article, which has been acCie 
dentally delayed. (See p. 513.) 

M. Klaproth’s note to M. Schurer we fhall tranfcribe, as 
it is not long. ‘ M. de la Metherie has given his readers, in the 
Journal de Phyfique for November, p. 399, a definition of 
the pechblende, and the green glimmer, as the fubftances, 
which afforded me the new metal, the uranium. I take the 
“liberty of obferving to M. de la Metherie, that the pechblende 

.of Cronftedt, which is a true ore of zinc, is not the fofhl of 
Johan-Georgenftadt and of Joachim Sthall, which contains the 
uranite, while what has been improperly ftyled green glimmer 
differs effentiaily from the true mica of this colour. The fub- 
ftances which I have employed, are the black fulphur of Ura- 
nium, and the green {parry calx of Uranium. Cronftedt was 
acquainted with neither. Sage has defcribed the laft under 
the title of green heavy fpar, and the pretended brown earthy 
ore of iron, is the brown calx of Uranium—Uranium ocroceurh, 
__ .M. Fourcroy has, it feems, been treated unfairly. We long 
ago. noticed the deficiencies in the animal chemiftry; and our au- 
thor, with his pupil M. Vauquelin, who have made great ad- 
ditions to this branch of {cience, and often mentioned the facts 
-in their courfes, have had reafon to regret their candid commu- 
ications, as their difcoveries have been publifhed by others ; 
they have therefore taken the precaution of fending an account 
of their difcoveries to the academy, to be preferved in the 
fecretary’s office ; and the editor of the ‘ Annals’ has in- 
- ferted a copy—we fhall mention them fhortly, as they occur. 
. The oxygenated murratic acid, and the nitric acid, convert 
gum arabic into the citric and oxalic acids, refpeétively, a 
difference we now know to be owing to the proportion of 
_-yital air (for we at laft are obliged to drop Pee and -ta 
' ‘Acclare 
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detlare, that we are become converts to the néw doétrine) in 
the feparating acids. The fecond fact relates to the calces of 
Tournefol. ‘Thefe, he obferves, which are the fecule of the 
croton tinctorium, appear blue, as they contain a mild fodas 
and acids redden the tincture only by faturating the foda to 
which the blue colour was owing. ‘The extractive matter of 
vegetables is found not to be a foap. It is feparated by expo- 
{ure to air, and abforbs oxygen, which renders it» indiffoluble. - 
The oxygenated muriatic acid converts it readily into a concrete 
yellow fubftance, diffoluble in alkalis and alcohol, but indiflo<- 
luble in water.. The fourth fa&t is an account of a method of 
forming the pruflic acid, with ferum of blood and the.nitric 
acid. ‘The oxygen of the acid certainly contributes to the new 
production, as it is decompofed. ‘The laft fact is a very fingu- 
lar one, and will contribute greatly to derange a large part of 
the received fyftem of phyfiology.. We fhall faithfully tranf- 
late an account of the experiment On coagulating by means 
of fire, blood united to one-third of its weight of water, -2 
liquid feparates from the coagulum, which by a careful evapo-: 
ration (une évaporation ménagée) affords a liquor fo much like 
the gall of an ox, that many perfons, without any previous in- 
formation, have recognifed the {mell, the colour, and the taite 
of this fecreted fluid; and, in every other re{pect, by a chemi- 
cal analyfis, it fhows the fame properties.—Serum, expofed to 
heat after being mixed with half its weight of water, coagu- 
lates in part. ‘The portion of the liquid that does not coagu- 
late, contains a gelatinous matter, which on cooling becomes a . 
= It is mixed witha mild foda and common {alt. . 
ur readers may recolleé our having formerly mentioned, 
that the Royal Society of Medicine at Paris had offereda re- 
ward for an analyfis of milk, particularly for a comparative 
account of the properties of different milks.- An abftraét of 
the fuccefsful differtation is contained in this volume, and it is 
in many refpects important: we fhall felect only what is new, 
or lefs generally known. ‘The pellicles which arife when 
Skimmed milk is put. over the fire, refemble, after drying, the 
internal membrane of an egg, foon become putrid, glairy, and 
intolerably foetid. On analyfis, they leave an earthy refiduum 
infoluble in acids, and unalterable in the fire, moft probably a 
phofphoric falt. When frefh, carefully wafhed, and put on hot 
coals, they burn with the odour of hartthorh : diftilled they 
produce water, oil, and volatile alkali, and are confequently. 
clearly of an animal nature. The chee fy matter is intimately. 
combined with the ferum, and only depofited when its diffolv- 
ants are deftroyed, or difperfed : thefe are the fugar of milk, 
and the acid formed in confequence of the {pontaneous coagur 
lation. . When the glutinous matter is-boiled with pot afh or. 
. caultic 
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cauftic foda, it affumes a deep redyand may be faid to be blodd—* 
reproduced, though the refemblance is in appearance onlys 
During the folution of the foda, the fmell of volatile alkali is 
very fenfible, but this falt feems to be formed during the ope- 
fation. On feparating the combination of eheefy matter with 
the falt of foda; by means of acids, fome hepatic gas feems tod 
be formed, and, asthe refemblance of this gluten to the white 
of an egg is confpicuous, it may be fuppofed that the former 
contains fulphur as well as the latter: But no fulphur could 
be difcovered in it. ‘The phofphoric acid our authors, M. M. - 
Parmentier and Deyeux, could not find, and Scheele, who firft 
mentioned it; is faid never to have deferibed the procefs by which 
he obtained it. ‘The fugar of milk is the true effential falt of 
milk: the acid is only formed in the {pontantous changes, or 
of fome of the ingredients, from the acids employed in the more. 
violent analyfis. ‘The differences in the other milks ate foon des . 
{cribed. ‘he cream of goats and fheep’s milk is thicker than in 
cows: in the milks of womens the afs, and mares it is lefs cos 
tous and more fluid. ‘The butter from the cream of fheep 
is always foft; that of women, affles; and mares milk, is al- 
ways in the ftate of a cream; and fcarcely can be ever brought - 
to feparate, orto continue uncombmed. The cheefe from the - 
cow and goat is firm and gelatinous; that -from the theep 
vifcous. Cheefe from women’s milk has fcarcely ever ayy 
confiftence from affes’ and mares’ milk, it holds the middle 
yank between thofe of the moft and leaft firmnefs.. The ferum 
varices in quantity and nature; it is the fugar of milk that alone 
appears invariable. 3 ao 

M. Chaptal’s Elements of Chemiftty; analyfed int the next — 
article, we have already noticed. M. Berthollet has commu- 
nicated alfo fome additions to his deferiptions of the precefs of - 
bleaching, which are too minute and mifcellaneous, to admit 
of an analyfis. 

A very excellent memoir; by M; Berthollet, on the ation 
of the oxygenated muriatic acid on the colouring particles of 
different {ubftances, follows: We fhalli only give aconcife abs 
ftrat of the principal objects to be collected from it. The 
threads of hemp and cotton are bleaehed in confequence of 
their being deprived of the colouring particles, which form 
from one-fourth to one:third of their weight. But a ver 
{mall part only of thefe particles are capable of being diflolved 
by foap, and, to effe& this union, they mutt have attracted - 

re air from the atmofphere, from the dew, or the oxygenated 
acid ;- hence the neceflity of alternating the actions of lixivesy 
and the oxygenating procefs. When thefe particles are dif- 
folved by the alkali, they may be precipitated by lime water, 
and combined with metallic oxids, by means of metallic folu= 
tions. 
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tions. ~ Acids precipitate thefe colouring particles fronr: alka» 
lis, and the precipitate is of a fawn colour ; but, when.dry; it 
is black: before their folution in the alkali, they appear white; 
and affume the fawn colour by the heat of the lixives. ‘The 
oxygenated muriatie acid bleaehes alfo the green parts of ve- 
getables, but ebullition renders them yellow : it acts fimply by 
combining with them, diluting, rather than changing, the co< 
lour; or, if it changes the colour at all, this is owing to the 
deftruction of the hydrogen. When the oxygenated muriatic 
acid aflumes a yellow, nut, or brown colour, it produces this 
effect, by rendering the coal predominant, for it takes place 
only after the fubftance has been expofed to an intenfe heat, 
or a flight eombuftion, — . tuk } jeig 

The nitric and the fulphuric acids give the yellow, nut, brown 
and black colours to the fubftances they at on, equally. in 
augmenting the: proportion of coal, and diminifhing that of, 
hydrogen. The cauftic metallic oxids aét in the fame way on 
the animal fibres. All-thofe phenomena, with fome others in 
which there is a flight combuftion, depend on this: that; at a 
low. temperature, hydrogen combines more readily and eafily 
with oxygen than coal; though, by the concurrence of different 
aflinities, the contrary fometimes happens, particularly in ref- 
piration, and the fpirituous fermentation. 

The diminution of hydrogen is not fhown by a change 
of colour, if the fubjeét changed does not contain coal, as in 
the deftruction of the volatile alkali: it is not even changed, if 
the fubftance does contain coal, if the oxygen is fixed in a large 
proportion. When the nitric acid alters the nature of fome of 
the vegetable acids, it feems principally owing to the diminu- 
tion of hydrogen, which, with coal, forms their radical. The 
green part of the leaves, and the fecond bark of trees,.feems 
the principal fource of the colouring particles found in the 
wood and bark. This green part aflumes a nut colour, by the 
actions of oxygen, and by the combination of this action, which 
produces a kind of combutftion; it finifhes with lofing, particu- 
larly in the bark, the property of circulating in the veffels: it 
is thrown to the furface, and makes the moit folid part of the. 
bark. ) : 

M. Weftrumb, who ftill retains the phlogiftic fyftem of Stahl, 
has defcribed numerous experiments, in which different bodies 
burn in the oxygenated muriatic acid: from thefe he has tince 
endeavoured to fupport the fallen doctrine. In this part.he.is 
replied to by M. Berthollet. Our author add tome remarks 
on the nature of the acid, and particularly endeavours to fhow 
that its gas is not truly air, but the acid brought into an aerial 
itate by the matter of heat. S08 1a 9a 

The analyfis of caflia by M. Vauquelin is not very intereft 

ing. 
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ing. It contains, like other vegetable fubftancés of a fimilar 
kind, gluten, jelly, gum, extractive matter, fugar, &c. Some 
flint was found in the analyfis by fire, which our author attri- 
butes to the crucible; but having found a filiceous fubftance 
in the tabafheer already formed, we would recommend the ana- 
lyfis to be repeated in a black-lead crucible.- ‘The acid in the 
caffia diffolved the copper of the veffels, and tinétured the 
matter with a pretty confiderable cupreous impregnation. 

Nitric acid is formed in the mutual decompofition of a mer- 
curial oxid and a volatile alkali, for each fubftance, in the pre- 
cipitation of the calx approaching to the metallic ftate, is de- 
compofed.- Azotic gas is produced, which arifes from the 
ammoniac. But M. Fourcroy, to whom we are indebted for 
thefe remarks, obferving that the quantity of gas was too {mall 
m proportion to the oxid reduced, examined the fubje&t more 
clofely. Mr. Milner’s obfervation came to his aid; the expe- 
riment, we mean, where, from alkaline gas paffing through 
manganefe in a hot iron tube, nitrous gas was obtained. M. 
M. Vauquelin, Seguin, and Sylveftre, with a porcelain tube, 
procured nitrat of ammoniac in vapour from azotic gas and 
water. Another chemift declares that he obtained nitric acid 
with ammonia and an oxid of lead. Our author explains ‘thefe 
facts according to the new fyftem, and indeed it is fufficiently 
obvious, that the ingredients of the nitrous acid are found in 
the fubftances employed, and that only a feparation and a new 
combination is neceflary. ‘The azotic gas in the original ex- 
periment confequently contributed in part to form the acid, 
and our author affigns the reafon why it was not obferved in 
his former trials. He has fince difcovered that nitric acid is 
formed in another way, viz. by pouring the concentrated ful- 
phuric acid on the cauftic mineral alkali faturated with the 
Pruflic acid. 

The laft effay in this volume is on the mechanifm of felt- 
making. ‘Though every hair appears in the microfcope fmooth, 
it is certainly, from a well-known experiment, f{caly; and the 
{cales are always in the fame direction. The fibres of wool 
are fimilarly conftructed, and it is from thefe fcales which, as 
the hairs in the manufacture of hat-making are fcattered in 
every direction, that the firmnefs of the felt is derived: the 
fibres are united and locked together by means of the little la- 
mellz. To render the texture more firm, thefe fibres mutt af 
fume the fhape of curves, &c. or indeed any figure except a 
rectilineal. For this purpofe, before the wool is feparated, it 
is rubbed with a brufh moiftened with nitrated mercury: the 
fur of the hat is laid on afterwards, and the wool for this pur- 
pofe does not undergo the la{t operation. The effect of the 

mercury 
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mercury is not known. The effect of the fulling-mill on cloths 
is a very fimilar operation to the manufacture “t felt. 

We find we mutt {till defer the feventh volume : the variety 
of interéfting information in this before us has rendered our 
Article more extenfive than we fuppofed it would have been. 





Analy/e Chymique de 1 Eau Sulfurcufe d' Eagheins pour fervir a@ 
i "Hf foire des Eaux fulfureux en general. Par Ml. M1. Fours 
croy re, De la Porte, Medecines de la Faculté de Paris, & dela 
Societé Royale de Medecine. Paris. 8vo. Cachel. 


T H E waters of Enghein are not of fufficient importance 
of themfelves to attract our attenticon; but, as one ob- 
ieCt of the Royal Society of Medicine was to obtain a know- 
ledge of the mineral waters of France, and as they found the 
analy fes fent not always fufficiently correct to enable them to 
obtain an accurate knowledge of the real nature of the wa- 
ters examined, they dire€ted two of the fellows to publifh an 
analyfis of fome particular water, as a fpecimen. In this 
country, we find the chemifts not always acquainted with the 
fubject, or not purfuing the enquiry with icientific accuracys 
fo that a more particular notice of this work is peculiarly nes 
ceflary in this kingdom. 

It is impoffible, in a Journal like ours, to point out all the 
experiments, related with peculiar accuracy, in a work of near 
400 pages: it is fufficient to defcribe the plan purfued, and 
the new refults from their analyfis. They firft give an ace 
count of the fituation of the fpring of Enghein, or, as they 
were formerly called, the waters of Montmorency : they next - 
defcribe the labours of their predeceffors in this department, 
in whom we perceive Macquer, father Cottee, M. M. Vaillard, 
Roux, and Deyertx. The third chapter contains the phyfical 
properties of the water, including its {mell, tafte, {pecific gra 
vity, limpidity, temperature, &c. In the fourth are the ap- 
pearances perceived, whem the water is heated to different 
temperatures, for a longer or a fhorter period, particularly 
the time when the hydrogenous, fulphurated gas, feparates at 
different temperatures. . ‘The fifth chapter, the moft original 
of the whole work, contains the phoenomena which the wa- 
ters of Enghein afford by expofure to air, the diminution, and 
modification of its odour, till itis entirely loft; the precip 
tates and the pellicles formed on it; the time in which it is 
completely decompofed, the caufe which produces it, viz. the 
action of the atmofpheric oxygen; the quantity of the preci« 
pitate, which amounts to about forty grains from fifty pounds 
of water; the nature of the depofit, containing fulphur, mild 
lime, and magnefia. 
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The general obfervations on the manner of employing re 

ents in the great way, on the examination of the precipitates; 
: e choice of the reagents, and on the pofhibility of employing 
every chemical body as a reagent, conftitute the fixth chap-" 
ter. ‘The feven following ones are employed in defcribing the 
aClions of colouring materials, of alkalies, acids, faline and 
earthy neutrals, metals, their calces, metallic folutions, foap al- 
cohol, and many vegetable and animal fubftances on the wa- 
ters of Enghein. ‘Thefe are not fimple accounts of trials 
made in the {mall way, on a few ounces of the water mixed 
with a few drops of the reagents. ‘The quantities are feveral 
pints, and the appearances during the precipitation are de- 
{cribed 5 an analyfis of the receptacles formed by each reagent 
1s added, and particularly # examination of thofe formed 
by the fulphureous acid, the oxygenated muriatic acid, fome 
metallic calces, particularly folutions of arfenic, antimony, 
mercury, filver, &c. Many of thefe chapters contain new 
facts and difcoveries applicable to the analyfis of fulphureous 
waters. Among thefe are the combuftion and folution of the 
fulphur precipitated from the water, by the nitrous and oxy- 
genated muriatic acids ; the means of separating the fulphur, 
thus precipitated in the form of flocculi; the volatilization of 
this fulphur, by water heated to 60°;. the fulphureous acid. 
formed by burning this body in the water, by the oxygen of 
the nitrous and oxygenated muriatic acids; the rapid fepara- 
tion of this combuttible body by the oxids of lead, arfenic, and 


mercury ; the manner of feparating and obtaining feparately 


the precipitates of a different nature, formed at the fame time, 


by fome of thefe reagents, and particularly by fome of the 
metallic folutions. ‘The effet of thefe folutions, confidered 


‘as three clafles and bodies, are carefully compared with the 
-phenomena: fome of thefe, as the fublimated muriats of ar- 


fenic and antimony decompofle the fulphurated hydrogen gas, 


which mineralifes the water of Enghein, and give at the fame 
_time a precipitate through the water: others, as the nitrats of 


filver and of mercury, furnifh fulphures or fulphurated calces. 


mixed with fulfats and muriated metallic falts, becaufe they 
-have the power of decompofing the vitriolic and muriatic. 
-falts in the water. The third clais of thefe metallic folu- 
_Zions contain thofe not decompofed by the water, nor the falts, 
. but effected only by the gas; the corrofive fublimate for in- 
.ftance, with the green and white vitriols, whofe effects are 
_ confequently lefs complicated, and more eafily afcertained. 


The contact of the air decompofes the gas; and, in the 
fourteenth chapter, are the expetiments on the water thus de- 
compoted of its air, containing only the neutrals. The fif- 

senth chapter is.on thofe contents which, from ther minute 
pro- 
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proportion, are only confpicuous in the coacentrated water; 
reduced to z$5 of its weight. In this water, by means of 
ammonia and: calcareous muriat, the fulfat of magnefia was 
difcovered, not afcertained by the former expertnefs. 

From a comparifon of the diferent experiments, our authors 
find, that the waters of Enghein are mineralifed by fulphurated 
hydrogen gas, fulfat of magnefia, fulfat of lime, muriat of 
magnefia, carbonat of magnefia, and lime rendered foluble by 
fixed air. 

In the experiments to afcertain the quantity of gas, our au- 
thors were often difappointed ; for, in the receiver, there was 
common air ehough to decompofe the fulphurated hydrogen, 
or it was in part decompofled by tine heat, difcoverable by the 
brilliant green colour which th® water aflumes, when heated 
to a certain degree: the proportion was alfo leflened by the 
abforption from the water, or the mercury in the apparatus, 
and by the mixture of this gas with the fixed air, difengaged 
at the fame time. ‘The appearances in diitillation are alfo 
defcribed. In diftilling fix pints of water the gas came over 
wholly in the firft part. 

In the eighteenth chapter, they carefully defcribe the ap- 
pearances obferved in diftilling 300 pints of the water; the 
colour, which becomes at firft yellow, afterwards a brilliant 
beautiful green; the total difappearance of the colours; the 
light pellicle formed on the furface; the breaking of this pel- 
licle by ebuliition; the precipitate which fucceeds, and the 
faint {mell of the water at this period, refembling boiled beans. 
They remark that the green colour is not obfervable when the 
water is evaporated in a balneum marie, though it appears 
when the heat is higher; and that the ev aporation by ebulli- 
tion changes the principles, forming an earthy fulphur, which 
is the caufe of the colour, while the refiduum is ftill more al- 
tered, if the evaporation is more rapid. ‘They were therefore 
obliged to evaporate 300 pints of the water wholly deprived 
of its fulphur by the contact of the air, in order to afcertain 
exactly the nature and properties of its fixed principles. 

Thefe details occur particularly in the nineteenth chapter, and 
are mentioned to guard chemifts againft the numerous falla- 
cies that may muilead them im the examination of fulphur 
‘waters, particularly when the fulphur remains with the fired 
principles, i in the {tate of ful Iphurated lime. ‘This earthy fule 

phur is decompofed by air, is foluble in alcohol, burns in part 
ae the operation, forms. the fulphureous ‘and fulphuric 
acids, changing the nature and proportion of all the fixed prin- 
ciples in every period of the procefs. 

Aware of thefe difficulties, our authors proceed to examine 
the fixed refiduum of the Enghein waters, decompofed and 

Nn 2 de- 
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deprived of its fulphur by the contact of the air. 100 pints 
they found contained 700 cubic inches of hepatic gas, holding 
84 grains of fulphur; 2 drachms 41 grains of fixed air; 2 
drachms 14 grains of Epfom falt; 4 drachms 45 grains of 
felenite; 24 grains of fea falt; 1 drachm 8 grains of muriated 
magnefia; 2 drachms 70 grains of mild calcareous earth ; 
13 + grains of aerated magnefia. 

In the twenty-fecond chapter, the incruftations formed on 
the arch, and the pellicles thrown up to the furface, are de- 
fcribed and-analyfed. They fhow, that fulphur raifed in va- 
pours, burns flewly in air, and produces the fulphuric acid 
formed on the arch of the fpring: the fulphur of the pellicles 
is mixcd with aerated lime and magnefia. ‘The firft is fepa- 
rated from the water by the "tvaporation of the hepatic gas: 
the fecond by the evaporation of the fixed air. 

In the twenty-third chapter, are the new applications which 
this analyfis affords in the examination of fulphureous waters. 
They have, in general, occurred in our account, and they are 
only in this chapter colleéted, fo as to be more ftriking : the 
deferve the attention of every intelligent chemiit. The lait 
chapter treats of the medicinal properties of thefe waters, and 
their adminiftration: this we know in general from what we 
are acquainted with, refpecting the virtues of our own fprings 
at Harrowgate. We muft conclude with the fulleft and 
warmieft approbation of this work, which we could with to 
fee imitated by a truly fcientific analyfis of fome of the Englith 
mineral waters. ‘Chat at Bath particularly requires an atten- 
tive examination, with the new chemical refources in our 


hands. 


>. 


Voyage fur le Rhin depuis Mayence, jafqu’a Duffeldorf. 2 Vel. 
Svo. Neuweid. Chez la Societé Typographique. 
*T‘HE banks of the Rhine, diftinguifhed for the moft beau- 

tiful profpects, for the moft interefting military exploits, 
celebrated both in literary and civil hiftory, were expected to 
be again the fcene of war; and, when we firft took up the 
volumes, which from their intrinfic merit, we thought de- 
ferved fome notice, we had reafon to apprehend that the ac- 
count would be particularly interefting. Circumftances have 
however changed, and events may be influenced by this 
change, but they are not of fufhicient importance to induce us 
to lay them again afide. Mayence, our traveller’s firft object, 
is a flouriihing town: commerce, and its attendant luxury, 
have introduced improvements and vices. ‘ Every happy 
country cultivates. genius, and Mayence is a proof of its pofi- 


tion. Its univerfity has kept pace with its trade, and it now 
boatts 
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boafts of a great number of men, truly learned, whofe minds 
are enlightened. by every kind of fcience.” ‘The Gothic cattle 
of Martinfbourg is ftill a part of the electoral refidence, and 
there are few buildings whofe apartments are more fpacious 
and more commodicus. ‘The two large rooms, which form 
the library, are equally beautiful and elegant: the books are 
of the fcarceft kinds. Mayence indeed deferves to poflefs 
the rareft editions, fince Fuft was its citizen. “The invention 
is carried by our author fo far back as 1441. The oldeft 
printed book, the Latin Bible, cannot, however, by any in- 
genuity be fuppoled of an earlier date than 1450: more pro- 
bably it belongs to 1455. A copy of this Bible was in the li- 
brary of cardinal Mazarin, but it has no date nor place: from 
many circumftances it appears to be an older book than the 
pfalters of Mayence in 1457 and 1459 for this reafon, that 
the initial letters in the Bible are written, while in the pfalters 
they are printed in imitation of the writing. We have called 
the Bible the firft printed book, though, from comparing all 
the circumftances, the Speculum Sanitatis and Ars Moriendi 
appear to have been executed earlier. It is well known, that 
wooden plates were anterior to moveable types, and thefe two 
works are of this clafs, fo that they do not invalidate the opi- 
nion. Perhaps the argument of priority, from the initial let- 
ters being written, is not of great importance, for we a 
feen an edition of Serapion, printed at Venice fo early a 

1479 in the Gothic charatter, where the initials are inferibed 
with a pen. This edition feems to have efcaped the attention 
of De Bure—but we muft not wander too far from Mayence. 
‘The Benedi€tines, in this town, are worthy fucceffors of John 
Fuit: they neither forget the caufe of literature nor them- 
felves. ‘Their library and their vaults contain the rareft, the 
moit precious manufcripts; and the oldeft moft exquifitely 
flavoured wines: we may believe our author, when he tells 
us, that the laft are moft frequeutly vifited. ‘The vaults are 
probably well regulated, but in the abbey, there is unfortu- 


nately no place for the MSS. or the books to be properly ar- 


ranged. ‘The baron Dunwald’s garden, with his fingular cu- 
riofities, and the Prévoté of Mayence, would detain us too 
long. ‘The amufements at Mayence are numerous, and the 


. walks highly celebrated: thofe, however, of the garden La 


Favourite feem to be too much in the ftyle of the lait century, 
‘The apoftle of this part of Germany was Boniface, an Englifh- 
man. He was the firft archbifhop, and confefledly foftened 
their ferocity, and polifhed their manners. Schlozzer, in his 
Univerfal Hiftory, obferves, ‘ Boniface, in our eyes, is a 
deity. This Englifhman, under the protection of Pepin, 
Nn 3 taught 
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taught us the art of writing: he regulated our hierarchy, and 
induced us to look on horfes’ flefh with difguit. 

‘On quitting Mayence, my eyes were often turned back to 
look at this happy city. No: the ploions: fpectacle wilk 
never be effaced from my memory. 1 fhall {till fancy that I 
fee the delicious country, the majeftic bridge always animated 
by its paffengers, the dome which rifes proudly in the air ; 
and the ca{tie of Martinfbourg, rendered ftill more refpe¢table 
by its antiquity: nor fhall 1 forget you, ye floating iflands 
covered with willows and poplars, which fometimes conceal, 
and fometimes imperfectly difcover, through your branches, 
the falling towers of a half-rained caftle; nor you majeftic 
river, whofe rich banks are covered, on every fide, with a 
rich vineyard, or adorned with a cheerful fhepherd, where I 
faw the tranquil feat of the wealthy monk, near a happy 
noify city and the ruins of a vait palace, which the cheertul 
peafant had. converted into a fimple farm, covered with new 
haulm, under which dwelt innocence and gaiety.” 

We have felected this fpecimen of our author’s defcriptive 
talents, but muft now haften on more rapidly. He proceeds 
to Wallauf, Elfeld, Niederingelheim, the favourite habitation 
of Charlemagne, and once ornamented with a fuperb palace 
of which not a wreck remains. After pafling Elfeid, the prof- 
pects quickly change, and ¢ On a fudden, almoft without per- 
«ceiving it, 1 found myfelf in an uncultivated folitary diftric, 
‘the prof{pect of which infpired horror and terror. The {mil- 
ing vineyards were limited to a narrow vale, and, for many 
leagues, a chain of mountains hid the fun. Bice the river 
feemed inclined to fink under thefe formidable rocks, and here 
terminate its courfe: I faw only a flender rivulet, -rolling 
flowly and with difficulty, between barren banks; and a forry 
village, whofe tottering huts covered with haulm, and which 
was concealed by a green mols, offered to the eye the picture 
of mifery and paverty.’ 

Still following the Rhine, whofe courfe is in this part wet- 
ternly, our traveller proceeds to Rudefheim and Bingen. 
This is the diftrict of the Rheingau, the country of the moft 
celebrated Rhenifh wine, of which we fhall foon fele& a 
fhort account. ‘The city of Rudefheim rifes on an amphi- 
theatre from the banks of the Rhine, and is a handfome, 
well-built town. ‘I did not find, fays he, in any part of the 
‘Rheingau thofe large ftrong men of which the French tra- 
veller * {fpeaks. J only faw thin dry fkeletons, covered with a 
copper coloured {kin, but, to make amends, fenfible, lively, 


on _ a 





* It may he neceflary to obferve that thefe volumes are in part copied from 
the travels of another auther, whofe name is concealed, 
and 
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wad ingenious; eager in purfuit of natural and moral phi- 
Jofophy. We certainly muft not in this place look for the 
Germans of Tacitus: my hoft, for inftance, was extravagantly 
polite, but had neither the German fincerity nor probity, and 
this it is which renders fuch people intolerable: his wife was 
{till more fo. ‘The accent of the inhabitants of the Rheingau 
borders on the Jewifh, and hurts an ear of any delicacy by its 
fharp nafal tones.” The account of the wines is taken from 
Gerken, and contains fome particulars little known in this 
country: we fhall therefore fubjoin an abridged account. 

In warm feafons, the wines from the mountains are pre- 
ferred: in cold, thofe from the banks ef the river. ‘The 
mountains, whofe foil is cold and ftony, produce ftrong rich 
wines, capable of being kept long: the warmer gravelly foil 
affords brifk {pirituous wines. Thofe which grow on a rifing 
ground, as at Hockheim, are the beft; for the wines of the 
lower damper fituation are unwholefome. Wines, of the beft 
flavour, grow from a clayey foil, with red marle and ardoife. 
The wines from a newly dreffed hill, are ftrong and delicious, 
but unwholefome. Our author prefers the red grape of Bur- 
gundy. The marks of genuine found wine are an agreeable 
tafte, tranfparency, a little noife heard on pouring it out, and 
flight bubbles in the middle of the furface which foon dif 
appear. 

Bacharach, Kaub, and Dbervefel, are the next towns which 
attract our author’s attention, and thefe are in the northerly 
courfe of the Rhine, which bends into that direction by an 
eafy curve foon after pailing Bingen. In this courfe we find 
nothing very remarkable, except a fhort account of the fa- 
mous echo from the rock of Lurleiberg, whofe name is de- 
rived from this peculiarity. St. Goar, the next town, is com- 
manded by the caftle of Rheinfels, built on the top of an ab- 
rupt precipice in the dominions of the landgrave of Hefie 
Caffel, the firft feemingly of the German princes, who’ has 
felt the influence of the contagion of French liberty. At St. 
Goar is the fifth cuftom-houfe which occurs between this 
town and Mayence, and it leads our author to fome reflec- 
tions on this interior fyftem of taxation, in which it is unne- 
ceflary to follow him. Boppard introduces the traveller to 
the dominions of the electors of Treves; is the firft confider- 
able town in that prince’s dominions, and fuppofed, without 
fufficient foundation, to be one of the fifty caftles built by 
Drufus Germanicus, 

Coblentz will demand more of our attention. It is faid to 
be greatly improved in its appearance, but commerce has not 
added its invigorating fpirit. The prefent elector, who feems 
to be an able and enlightened fovercign, is aware of this de- 
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fed. He knows that commerce is the ftrongeft link which 
attaches man to man, the foul of Nature, whith animates and 
vivifies every thing, connecting people the moft oppofite and 
countries the mot diftant. Under the influence of commerce, 
mountains are levelled; diftance is annihilated ; all the na- 
tions of the wasla form but one vaft family.” The inhabitants 
are defcribed as tall and agreeable; their locks animated; 
their fhapes flender and wel! formed. Even the citizens of 
moderate rank difplay genius, judgment and knowledge, very 
diffsrent from thole cold heavy beings, their northern — 
bours. The defcription of the city and antiquitics is intereft 
ing 3 but we can catch only, in this hafty copy, the principal 
features. The ftudics of thofe, educated at the college, ap- 
‘pear to be well directed: they are not confined only to lan- 
guag es; and the German is taught grammatically. ¢ Men are 
taught to know men from hiftory ; to know man in particular 
Ben the principles of moral, and this kind of merality con- 
ducts them to metaphyfics of an ufeful kind, becaufe it is ju- 


dicious and rational ;’ to thefe are added nndiebieradvies, natural ° 


philofophy, natural hiftory, and the civil law. “The citadel is 
fituated on a very — rock, which nature feems to have 
forme d for the purpofe. ‘Three winding almoft inaccetflible 
P aths formerly led to it, at pret ent there are two only, for the 
third is dellroyed. ‘This rock is oppofite to the place where 
the Mofelle empties itf{elf into theeRhine; and, from its top, 
there is a moit magnificent profpect. ‘the aftonifhed eye 
beholds a large valley, which "de clines a little, or rather a vat 
plain furrounded with mountains, partly cultivated, and in 
part woody. It is watered by the Rhine, and divided by the 
Mofelle. On the left, the Rhine comes gently from between 
the mountains; on the right, it moves {till more flowly, as if 
jt regretted le aving fo charmi: ig afpot,and at a diftance, which 
the eye reaches with dithculty, it feeins again to conceal itfelf 
between other mountains. In front, is agra: whofe form 
-is a perfect triangle, and the two iflands of the Rhine, of 
which each has a convent, and the fhape of one refembles a 
heart. Behind the city, at a little diftance covered with gar- 
dens and orchards, the Chartreufe may be feen on a deep 
mount ain covered with wood and with vines, and a fer- 
ile plain with thirty villages of different fizes, feparated like 
fo many white cards on a green carpet. At each moment, the 
piciure changes. An iwnmenie fea aftonifhes at firft fight 5 
and this aftonifhment is fucceeded by the moft fublime 
ideas, but the wonder foon ceafes, and languor eapacet. 
the variety in the prefent fcene prevents difguft; the eye is 
fatigued before it is fatisfied.? The new palace is defcribed 
particularly » but fuch defcriptions neither fuit our defigus or 
im- 
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inclinations. For the fame reafons we fhall pafs on, without 
particularly noticing the caftle of Schonbornflu{t, built by the 
elector of Schinborn. The manufaéture of feather, in this 
neighbourhood, conducted by M. Decler, is faid to be in a 
very flourifhing {tate, but it is not particularly detcribed. 

Neuwied is defcribed by our author with peculiar af- 
fieCtion: the victim of minifterial tyranhy in France, he 
fied.to this place, and was receiged by the prince of Weid 
with particular regard. We wonder not, therefore, at 
the warmth of his commendations; and, while we have no 
reafon to believe that the prince is not pofleffed of numerous 

virtues, we may be pardoned, if we diftruit a little the fidelity_ 
of the picture in every part. Neuwied contains about fix or 
feven thoufand fouls, and it is the work of its prefent fovercign. 
Numerous eftablifhments are protected by him, and they are 
all in a flourifhing condition: we need only mention, parti- 
cularly, the printing-oflice flyled the Typographical Society, 

where the prefent, and numerous other valuable works have 
been printed. A fociety of Herenhutters, difciples of the 
famous count Zinzendorf, is eftablifhed in this town, and our 
author ¢ glances rapidly’ at their union and origin. We fhall 
copy fome of the more remarkable circumftunces, which, in 
this hafty fketch, he has ncticed. 

The principle of union in this fingular fociety is a religious 
fraternity; but wherever it has appeared, it has equally dif- 
played induftry, morality, a love of peace, and #fimplicity 
of manners. “Their religious principles are the fundamental 
ones of Chriftianity, without engaging in difputed dogmas: 
their morality confifts not only in what is neceflary to be done 
or avoided, but is founded on principles connected with their 
religious fyftem, The maxim of their Apoftle, that every one 
ought to fubmit to the higher powers, renders them obedient 
and refpectful fubjedts, even to the religious eftablifhments of 
the fovereign or the country where they refide ; without ar- 
rogating privileges or rights incompatible with the conftitu- 
tion. ‘They confider it as a duty to give fome reafons for, and 
account af their principles and eftablifhment, when called on 
by government. In their eftablifhments, the education of 
children is particularly attended to. Each fex has a different 
{chool, and different inftructors. Luxury and ornaments of 
every kind are banifhed from their focieties. Marriage, 
‘ whether fuggefted by their own inclinations, or the advice of 
their parents, whether the xcceffity of the employment or other 
circumfiances point out the propr wety of the union, is treated as a 
fubject of the firft importance. It is confidered very maturely, 
and either has the fulleft right to refufe the perfon Pe 
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‘The confent of the fathers and mothers is confidered as in- 
difpenfible.’ 

Their church-yards refemble retired gardens, covered with 
turf. Tche tombs are diipofed in right lines; thofe of the 
men on the right, and of the women on the left. The in- 
{criptions are always equally fimple, and their expreflion for 
diffolution, * that he is gone home, {peaks, in our author’s opi- 
nion, * the purity of a foul without reproach and without 
fear.’ In the houfe of the brethren there are fixty or eighty 
artifts, but a profound filence reigns: whatever they do, is 
executed with care and tafte; and their anfwers, when quef- 
tioned, are concife, but courteous and modeft. ‘The unmar- 
tied brethren fleep in the fame room: the married ones are 
removed to feparate houfes.. The latter are often engaged in 
commerce, and remarkable for candour, as well as integrity, 
Our author, however, tells us, that he looked in vain for plea- 
fure and content in their placid countenances: yet they pro- 
fefs themfelves happy, and are not tied to the fociety by any 
indiffoluble link. —We muft leave Wied after tranfcribing one 
anecdote of its prince. 

While the prince was one day on the terrace, he went haf 
tily away, to the thop of a infith. * Why, fays he, is there ng 
noife in thy fhop? why are thy hammers idle?’ * Ah! my 
lord, I have no iron: a misfortune which happened to me laft 
week prevented me from procuring fome at this time.’ 
© What, fys the prince, did not yow know where [ live?’ 
adding, § How much will the iron neceflary for one week coft ? 
* About ten crowns.’ ‘ Hearken then—lI fhall foon find if 
you have told the truth, or framed an excufe for your idle- 
nefs : come to me to-morrow at eight.’ The enquiry turned 
out in favour of the poor fellow, and his hammers were again 
heard. , | 

Andernach is the laft city defcribed in the firft volume. It 
is a volcanic country, and furnifhes the tufa fo ufeful to the 
Dutch in forming their dykes. In this neighbourhood, the fa- 
mous raits are conftructed, which carry the woods of Ger- 
many to furnifh the dock-yards of Holland. ‘The defcription 
of thefe rafts is in a great meafure new and highly in- 
terefling. 

Thefe immenic rafts may be ftyled a fwimming ifland, 
one thoufand feet long and ninety wide. It fupports twelve 
or fourteen houfes conitructed of wood, and is directed by five 
hundred rowers; the leffer rafts are of the fame length, and 
come from above Mayence, but it is only a little below An- 
dernach that they are united into this vaft body. Before this 
large mais are feveral of the lefier rafts, which preccde it like 
the horfes. of a carriage, When it is going to depart, an 
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overfcer (maitre-valet) furveys the whole, encourages the 

men, and explains the conditions on which they are hired. 
Prayers then follow; the anchor is weighed, and the arms of 
the rowers move with the utmoft harmony and precifion. 
Numerous little boats follow the raft, to carry anchors, cord 
age, and other neceflaries. Our author defcribes the different 
meceflarics, and the cabins of the overfeers : they are neat and 
well arranged ; feemingly refembling the cabins in a fhip: the 
provifions are plentiful, and well managed. ‘The rowers lie 


on ftraw. The remaining part of the journey mult be pur- 
fued in another article. 





— 


Memoir fur la Packes ifon des Moyens & des Procedes que les 
Romains employorent dans la Confiruétion de leurs Edifices, 
avec ceux des Peuples modernes. Par Antoine Mongex, de 
? Academie des Inferiptions & Belles Lettres. 


FAIS Memoir is in many refpects curious; and, as it 
will occur in a collection which we have fcarcely ever 
been able to notice particularly, though we have occafionally 
fele€ted the more important eflays, we fhail take the prefent 
opportunity of offering a fhort account of it. ‘lhe ftupendous 
buildings of the Romans, particularly their temples, the aque- 
ducts, their roads, and even their fewers, feem to be attempts 
beyond the reach of the moft powerful modern kingdoms, and 
the means by which they are executed are as excellent as the 
whole muft have been furprifing. § Sunt fata Deum, funt fata 
locorum ;’ but the temples have furvived the divinities, and 
the religion of the pagan world was on a much more frail foun- 
dation than ihe buildings deftined to adorn it. ‘The firft ob- 
ject of our author’s enquiry is the fource from whence the an- 
cients could have drawn fuch immentfe riches as were requi- 


fite to raife thefe vaft monuments of architectural ingenuity. 


In this part we fhall firft follow him. 
Our wonder is greatly excited by thefe circumftances, be- 
aufe we confider the fubjeét with modern rather than ancient 
manners before our eyes. We know nothing of flaves and 
fifcal fervants; even the galley-flaves of other countries, though 
deftined for public works, are too few to alluw us to judge 
what might be their utility. ‘The § Damnatiin opus publicum’ 
at Rome, were, on the contrary, numerous; and we ftill know 
their deftinations from the ancient code: fome were condemn- 
ed to the mines, others to the feparation of the ore, others to 
the reparation of the roads, clearing the fewers, to the lime- 
kilns, the fulphur works (fulphuria), the baths, and the quar- 
ries. The laft circumftance, which we derive from Plautus, 
fuggelts to our author fpme curious comparifons. x 
* 4nde 
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* Inde ibis porro in latomias lapidarias; 
Hi cum alii oftonos lapides effodient, 
Wifi quotidianus fefquiopus feceris, 
Sexcento plago nomen indetur tibi.’ 
Plaut. Captiv. III. 5.65. 


The quarriers at Paris, M. Mongez tells us, extract ufuall 
ten cubic feet of ftone each day, and the Roman foot is fmaller 
by near an inch than the French foot. The o€toni lapides, 
therefore, conftitute a {mall day’s work, and the day and half’s 
work is not more than equal to the ten cubic feet of the Paris 
workmen, nearly equivalent to twelve Roman feet. This rea- 
foning, however, refts on a doubtiul foundation. There is 
no evidence that o€toni lapides mean eight cubic feet of ftones 
and the difference of the texture may make a great variety in 
the degree of labour required. We learn from Vitruyius, that 
the Roman ilone was in general of a foft texture, and even 
their marble, when firft raifed, not hard; and an Englith 
quarrier, even in the granite countries, would think eight cu- 
bic feet, each day, as no very great exertion. Nor can our 
author’s interpretation of thefe words be reconciled by his in- 
cluding thofe, who raifed the fand, puozzolane, &c. among 
the quarriers, though his principal object is, at leaft, clear, that, 
from the-time of Tarquin, a numerous body of flaves was con- 
ftantly employed in thefe labours. Nero, in digging his ca- 
nal from Mitemis to the lake Avernus, and from thence to 
Oftia, employed criminals condemned to the public works, 
and even pardoned the moft atrocious malefactors to add to 
their number. When Claudius withed to celebrate, by com- 
bais of gladiators, the opening of the lake Fucinus, he found 
in the prifons nineteen thoufand men condemned to death: 
they were embarked in tco veflels, to exhibit a naval combat. 
During the perfecutions of the Chriftians, they were alfo con- 
demned to labour in all the variety of the public works. 

M, Mongez next proceeds to compare the expence of em- 
ploying the flaves to that of the moderns in paying the work- 
men. We thall preferve the French calculation, which our 
readers will obferve, is much below the price of labour in Eng- 
land. ‘The mafons, and thofe who hew the ftone employed 
in the church of St. Genevieve, received, one with the other, 
thirty or thirty-two fous per day, about fixteen pence fterling; 
and nearly 450 livres per annum (according to the ufual ca!- 
culation of 24 livres to a pound fterling) about 181. 1ss. He 
next proceeds to the expence of a flave, and takes his foundation 
from a paflage in Seneca’s Epiftles (Ep. 80), where he de- 
feribes the athected airs of a flave who, by command of his 
matter, played the part of Atreus, Tle qui in {cena laxius in- 
cedit, & hc reiupinus dicit, | 
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Servus eft, guingue modios accipit & quinque denarios. Take 
ing the mean value of wheat, and the contents of the modius, 
as eftimated by Pancton, in his Metrology, the utmoft extent 
of the expence amounts only to 124 livres, not one-third of 
the falary of the modern workman. Thefe are, however, the ex 
pences of an ordinary flave; the malefa€tors, we kitow, were 
fed with the commoneft food, and cloathed with the coarfeft 
drefs, fo that the expence may be reduced one half, and con- 
fequently fix workmen coft the Roman archite& not fo much 
as one modern wor nan. 

This calculation muft, however, admit of many deduétions. 
All the workmen were not malefactors, and the overfeers mutt 
have increafed the expence. But the overfeers were not nu- 
merous: every flave was marked with a letter in the face; and, 
when he had ran away, with two letters. It is to this that 
Plautus himfelf alludes, with an unfeeling Jevity, fi hic /ite- 
raius me finat. The mark was generally indelible, as the 
wounds of the iron were ftained with a black liquor. Caligula 
thus branded and condemned many refpectable citizens; and, 
among the early Chriftians, many carried this difgraceful 
fligma. Conftantize forbad it, but Theophilus revived the 
diferace i in the perfecution excited againft the defenders of the 
fandtity ofimages. On the faces of the martyrs Theodorus 
and Theophanes, he had the cruelty to imprint twelve verfes, 
the weaknefs of whofe wit excited as much pity for the author 
as the attempt did indignation at his conduct. Sometimes the 
emperors ordered an eye to be deftroyed, or a leg to be broken, 
when the malefaCtor was condemned to the public works, and 
fome of thofe bifhops, who had been delivered by Conftantine, 
carried to the council of Nice fuch indelible marks of their for- 
mer fufferings. 

That all the ancient workmen were not flaves is proved by 
numerous infcripticns, which fhow that different works were 
erected by the legionary foldiers ; but this will not greatly add 
to the expences, if we even allow that their pay was doubled, 
a circumftance not proved, and certainly not always the cafe. 

On the other hand, a great number of the materials, em- 
ployed in the public works, were furnifhed by certain pro- 
vinces as tributes or impofts. A law of the Theodofian Code 
informs us, that Umbria, Picenum, and Campania, fent annu- 
ally 3000 chariots of lime to Rome. ‘The inhabitants of Ete 
ruria furnifhed goo. Fifteen hundred of thefe loads were ems 
ployed about the aquedycts, and the reft deftined to = 
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public works, under the orders of the prefect. Thofe who 
worked the quarries of marble of Numidia and Lybia, as well 
as proprietors of other mines, paid a particular impoft to the 
emperors: From the example of the proprietors of the lime- 
kilns, it is probable, that the quarriers paid alfo a tribute for 
the public works. 

Thefe contributions made the expence eafy ; but even the 
expences were not from the public purfe. The emperors, 
who pofleffed a patrimony of their own, often adorned the city 
with magnificent buildings, to conciliate the minds of the 
people. Numerous inftances of this kind are recorded: Au- 
guitus repaired the Flaminian Way; Nero adorned the houfes 
ii many different parts of the city with porticos; Caracalla 
paved a very long ftreet; ‘Trajan rendered the port at Ancona 
more fafe and acceflible. Private citizens were induced by 
the emperors to add to the maguificence of the city, and the 
infcriptions, recorded by Smetius, by Gruter, and Muraton, 
preferve the name of individuals, who repaired or founded 
public edifices, temples, bridges, colleges, &c. ‘The pro- 
confuls robbed the provinces with impunity, and brought the 
riches to Rome: though fometimes compelled to reftore 
a part, they more often purchafed their peace by the magni- 
ficence of their public ornaments. ‘ While I fpeak, adds the 
author, of this fort of wealth, which facilitated the conftruc- 
tion of thefe vaft monuments, I have no’ defire of feeing fimi- 
lar ones ereCted for my fellow-citizens. Simple, modeft, build- 
ings, which occafion no regret, and draw not from an allied, 
or tributary province, a painful recollection, appear greatly 
preferable to thefe immenie baths, the cloud-capt aqueducts, 
of which every part is the fruit of the ravages of the two years 
proconfulfhip in a vat province. But it was neceffary to reveal 
the impuie fource of the Roman riches, becaufe they contributed tg 
the public magnificence. 

The fpirit of conqueft, which always animated the defcend- 
ants of Romulus, juflified their conduct in one refpeG, and 
added to the grandeur of Rome. Of the fpoils of the van- 
quifhed the public treafury had at firfta larger fhare than the 
generals; and, during the republic, this was employed in pub- 
lic decorations. But Auguftus, willing to attach the chiefs to 
his caufe, increafed their proportion, on condition that they 
fhould raife fome public monument. Suetonius, Dion, and 
Tacitus, confirm this arrangement, and the public buildings, 
raifed in confequence of it, appear to have been numerous. 
Thete united caufes fuficiently explain the fource of the mag- 
-nificence of ancient Rome. , 

The fecend part of this very ingenious and learned Memoir 
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ig on the means employed by the ancient archite€ts to raife fuch 
{fupendous buildings. Accuftomed to fee edifices raifed with 
hewn ftone, and the remains of vaft blocks, the moderns have 
thought that the ancients always followed this method. They 
have befides fuppofed that puozzolane was always an ingredi- 
ent in their cements, and attributed the firmnefs of the build- 
ings to the regularity of the procefs, and the choice of mate- 
rials) The ftudy of the Roman monuments, and the writ- 
ings of the Roman architects, deltroy this fyftem. Vitru- 
vius exprefsly directs the employment of fuch materials as each 
country affords, and points out the peculiar management. of 
the different kinds, particularly fhowing how to fupply the 
defect of puozzolane in thofe countries where it is not found. 
Charcoal, from its indeftructible nature, was ufed for land- 
marks, and for foundations. Pliny directs afhes to be com- 
bined with fand and lime, when charcoal was not to be pro- 
cured, as a foundation for roads. 

Another fubftance, which enabled the materials to refift the 
froft, was oil, and this they employed inftead of the bitumens 
of Afia. The oil was ufed with lime, and the oily cements 
covered annually, at the approach of the winter, with an oil 
preparation. ‘ihe inhabitants of the coaft of Coromandel ufe 
oil as an ingredient in their ftucco, called argamafie; and M. 
du Fay, in modern times, by this fame fubftance, has revived 
the knowledge of the means by which the Romans prepared 
their lime. his preparation feems to have been employed 
lately in France, to unite the old with the new materials, in 
the repair of the church of Notre Dame. The method of 
building in caiffons was alfo undoubtedly Roman. Virgil 
particularly defcribes it in fpeaking of the piles which fup- 
ported the moles of the famous bridge of Baiz. 


€ Qualis in Euboico Bajarum littore quondam 
Saxea pila cadit, magnis quem molibus ante 
Conitructam jaciunt ponto.’ fia. 1X. 710. 


- Vitruvius, who lived at the fame era with Virgil, particu- 
larly defcribes the conftruction of thefe piles, and adds, that 
thefe maffes muft not be moved, till after they have been two 
months united, that they may be dry. The firft modern at- 
tempt of this kind feems to have been in Weftmintter-bridge : 
the moft vaft and important one, in the cones at Cherburg. 
The bricks were called indifferently lateres, and laterculi; 
each implying, with the proper epithet, either burned or un- 
burned bricks. The latter were often ufed by the Romans, 
who were taught in this refpect by the Babylonians. ‘The 
were forbidden in the conftruction of houfes.at Rome, becaufe 
they 
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they would contract the {treets, as the walls made with bricks 
of this kind mutt be very thick, Inthe country they were al- 
Jowed with proper precautions. ‘They were made with differ- 
ent mixtures of lime, fand, clay, chalk, pumice-ftone, and 
ftraw; were two, three, or even four feet in length: the lar- 
geft, were more than a foot thick, but they were often inter- 
mixed with bricks of a fmaller fize. Such bricks are eaiil 
made ; and, though Vitruvius directs that they fhould be dried 
for two years before they be ufed, this can occafion no parti- 
cular delay, fince the ftone of Italy, when firft raifed, is fo 
foft, as to require an equal time for hardening. In the bricks 
they fometimes mixed ftraw and powdered pumice-{tone, which 
rendered them fo light as to float in water. Our author has 
mifinterpreted this paflage in Pliny, when he fays that they 
were not penetrated by the water. Such bricks would now be 
highly ufeful for vaults and flooring. But one precaution, ei- 
ther in making bricks of this kind, or imitating the Roman 
cement, fhouid not be neglected, viz. beating the materials 
very carefully with iron mallets. 
_ Thongh the duration of thefe unburnt bricks was, accord- 
ing to Pliny, eternal, if the perpendicular was ftri€tly pre- 
ferved, yet, about the time of Auguftus, they were generally 
burnt, and mixed with chains of hewn and rough ftone, fo as 
to facrifice in a great meafure time and money to appearance. 
The fame clay was moulded by the Roman architeéts into 
many different forms, particularly vafes, of which they form- 
ed arches much lighter and more durable than ours. Various 
works of this con{truction remain, and we are told by M. Vol« 
ney, that the fame practice ftill prevails at Aleppo. The 
French artifts have lately attempted to imitate this {truCiure, 
but with what fuccefs we know not. | 
The Romans prepared clay alfo for cornices and roofs. At 
Pompeia, many of the houfes are encircled with bold cornices, 
made of terra cotta, caftin large pieces. Thefe cornices are 
ornamented with defigns and arabefques; and our author 
thinks, both from their appearance and ufe, that they are what 
Vitruvius means by his § lorica teftacea,’ defigned to carry the 
water beyond the walls. Another method of employing clay 
was in coating the pillars as with a ftucco, and the capital 
-anfwered the purpofe of a cornice to carry off the rain. . The 
burnt bricks, moulded into a variety of forms, were ufed alfo 
as a foundation for the Roman roads, where the battom was 
clayey, and flints could not eafily be procured. The forms 
ate infinitely various, feemingly from accident or fancy, for 
the bricks were not finifhed with any care: they were thrown 
in confuledly, with the cinders and other rubbith of the fur- 
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mace. Foundations of this kind have been difcoveréd in dif- 
ferent places: an inftance of.it,occurred at Marfal in Loraine... 
The bas reliefs of the houfes-were aifo conftructed of burned 
clay, and were ceconomical ornaments, as they coft only the 
price of the defign and the mould, which might be repeatedly 
ufed. Some of thefe ornaments are fo hard, as to {trike fire 
with fteel; many are preferved by cardinal Albani in his beau- 
tiful villa; fome of which Winckelman has deferibed in his 
¢ Monumenti Antichi inediti.’ | 

On many of thefe bricks, the names of the legions and of 
the workmen are infcribed; and, when we examine thefe, we 
have much reafon to complain of the little folidity of our own 
manufacture. In genera!, this is owing to too low a degree 
of heat, to the pyritous mixtures which occafion fufion, and 
the heterogeneous matters, which the workmen are afraid of 
converting into glafs. TFhis can only be remedied by a more 
careful choice of the materials,.and exciting the emulation of 
artifts, by obliging them to'impre(s their names on the brick. 
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Genera Infectorum Linnai & Fabricit iconibus, illuftrata a Foanne 
: Facobi Reemer. 4to. Veloduri Helvetiorum. 


WE with to announce this work,’ though it cannot furnifh 

any very extenfive details or diiquifitions: we mention 
it chiefly on account of its utility, and the merit of its execu- 
tion. ‘The entomological fyftem of Linnzus is well known: 
it is fingularly neat and comprehentfive ; and if this place would 
admit of fuch difcuflions, we think we could fhow that it 
might be more eafily extended than altered. The outline of 
Linnzeus’ fyitem is taken from the wings; and infects are di- 
vided into three great clafles, according as they have four, two; 
or are wholly without wings: the two laft are undivided, un- 
der the terms dyptera and aptera.. The firft is fubdivided into 
thofe which have the upper wings of a different ftructure from 
the under, and thofe which have all the wings fimilar. ‘The 
cruftacez are thofe which have the fuperior wings more hard 


_and brittle, feparated by a ftrait line when clofed: the order is 


ftyled in the fyftematic language, coleoptera, the eleuterata of 
Fabricius. The femi cruftacez are thofe in which the upper 
part of the wing, next the joint, only is brittle, called hemip- 
tera, the ulonata and ryngota of Fabricius. Thofe which have 
all the wings of a fimilar ftructure, are the infects with fealed 
wings, lepidoptera, the gloffata of Linnzus; and thofe which 
ave membranous wings, are divided into thofe which have 
{tings ; and thofe which have none, the europtera and hymen- 
optera. It muit be allowed that thefe clafles are fometimes 
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teo artificial, but this was no reafon for changing the whole: 
a better one is, that the genera are not always weil chara¢ter- 
ifed, and the fpecies often improperly combined. 

‘ Fabricius was a pupil of Linnzeus, and learned from his maf- 
ter to view nature with an accurate, comprehenfive eye. He 
faw the entomological fabric was externally elegant and fafci- 
nating, but within irregular, confufed, and erroneous. He 
ftudied fyftem in the botanical works of his preceptor, and 
transferred the rules to that of infects, reje&ting any very great 
anxiety to make the claffes and orders perfectly natural, and 
contented with diftinguifhing the {pecies clearly, afcertaining 
fo near as the ftate of fcience would admit, fpecies from va- 
rieties, and carefully conneéting the fpecific diftinftions with 
the generic character. His Philofophia Entomologica, a work 
publifhed in 1778, is an excellent proof of the clearnefs of his 
views, and the fevere accuracy of his difcrimination. The 
confequence has been, that the fyftem of Fabricius has been 
gradually extending: he has added.a mantifla of new difcover- 
ed animals, and of more correét defcriptions or definitions, 
and, thus giving his fyftem the advantage of keeping pace 
with new difcoveries, has contributed to fix it on as firm foun- 
dation as the fimilar additions of the difciples of the Linnzan 
fchool have already eftablifhed Linnzus’ fyftem of botany. 
We fhall, for the fake of more general readers, add the out- 
line of Fabricius’ work. 

* “The claffes are eight in number; the charaéters taken from 
the figure, proportion, and fituation of every part of the 
mouth; chiefly from thofe parts employed in devouring the 
food. Of the clafles, four are taken from the appearances of 
fhe jaw, and four from the defcription of the mouth. The 
faw is either naked and unconnected, e/euterata; covered with 
the galea obtufe, ulonata; united with the lip, /yxifiatas or 
the lower jaw is deficient, agonata. The mouth is either fur- 
nifhed with maxille and feelers, the lower jaw frequently 
hooked’; wnogata; furnifhed with feelers and a fpiral tongue, 
gloffata; with aroftrum, its fheath articulated, ryngota; fur- 
nifhed with a fucker, or fyphon, its fheath not articulated, 
antiliata. | | 

~ While there fs fo -great diverfity in thefe fyftems, and that 
of Linnzus is by no means forgotten, it is an object of im~ 
portance to compare them, and to examine the correfponding 
genera, particularly as a very important entomologica! work, 
publifhed in Germany by Sulzer, is arranged wholly according 
to the fyftem of the Swede. For the affiftance of the readcr, the 
genera of Linnzus and Fabricius are inferted with’the effential 
yeneri¢ characters; thofe of each naturalift following each other 
" a | according 
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according to their refpective fyftems, and fome {fpecies. are 
added, illuftrated with plates, executed with great accuracy, 
diftinctnefs, and elegance. ‘The plates refer to fpecies ; con- 
fequently the defcription of each author is illuftrated by it, and 
the fyftems are, in fome meafure, contrafted. At,the end is 
a plate, in which the parts of the mouth, and inftruments em- 
ployed by the animal in devouring its food, on which each or- 
der depends, are delineated ; but we muft add, neither ver 
accurately nor diftin@ly; though, on the whole, the work de- 
ferves confiderable approbation, and will be highly ufeful to 
ftudents in entomology. In no place has Fabricius explained 
his terms with fufficient accuracy, nor has our author, in the 
additional plate, greatly aflifted the learner. It is neceflary to 
explain the only technical word ufed in this Article, galea: 
the term is applied to the upper-lip, when in the fhape of a 
fhield. 





Idée generale de la Siberie & de fes Habitans. Par M. Patriny 
de plufieurs Academies. 


‘THIS memoir, publifhed fome time fince in the Journal de 

la Phyfique, we have often alluded to, and promifed to 
give fome account of it. Our knowledge of this country is 
not inconfiderable ; but it is confined to works which feldom 
meet the eye of the Englifh reader, who is almoft wholly li- 
mited by what Dr. Bell has obferved in this part of Afia, and 
what Mr. Tooke has colle€ted from the narratives of the Ruf- 
fian travellers. ‘ The defire of knowing, fays M. Patrin, that 
part of Afia which is called Siberia, and of bringing to my 
country fome ufeful obfervations and interefting produCiions, 
made me fupport for eight years the rigours of its forelts, to. 
ftudy nature in thefe regions fo near the pole.’ 

This vaft country, fo little known in happier climates, con- 
tains many rare plants and minerals, of which we have had al- 
ready fome {pecimens from the attentive and {cientific induftry 
of Gmelin, Pallas, and his companions. M. Patrin has added 
to thefe imported riches, and we fhall follow him in his more 
general and more particular accounts. 

Siberia, it is weil known, is feparated from the Ruffian em- 
pire by a long chain of mountains, extending from north to 
fouth, which are im reality the moft natural boundaries inter > 
pofed between Europe and Afia: they are ftyled the Rural 
Mountains, and are emphatically called by the Ruffians, ¢ the 
Girdle of the Earth.’ ‘Towards the fouth, Siberia is bounded 
by numerous groups of mountains, extending from weft to 
eaft, fo far as the confines of China, which are diftinguifhed 
by different names in their different parts, as Altai, Saiann, 
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&c: On the north is the icy fea, or the ftrait which feparates 
Europe from America. ‘The rivers are fome of the largeft in 
‘the world, the Irtifh, the Ob, the -Yeniffei, the Angara, and 
the Lena. The north of Afia, from weft to eaft, may be di- 
vided, our author tells us, into fix diftricts. Firft, the fpace 
between the rural mountains to the Yeniffei, which is moun- 
‘tainous, or confifting of marfhy forefts, immenfe plains, or de- 
ferts, whofe foil is impregnated, not with natron, as the defarts 
‘of Egypt, but with a vitriolated lime or magnefia: the only 
cultivated fpots are the neighbourhood of the rivers, where 
‘Tobolfk, Pomfk, and other lefs confiderable cities are fituated. 
The fecond diftri€t is from the Yeniffei to the lake Baikal, a 
{pace of about 300 leagues, in which the country is varied by hills 
{tretching from the fouthern chain. In this region are firft 
difeovered the peculiar productions of Afia, and it contains the 
capital of oriental Sibéria, Irkoutz, at a little diftance from 
Baikal, which deferves the name of a fea from its fize, as it is 
120 leagues long and 25 leagues mean width. ° To the eaft of 
the Baikal is the third country, called Daourie: it is wholly al- 
pine and volcanic, with numerous hills of decompofed lava, 
whofe cavities are filled with chalcedony. The volcanos are fo 
ancient that their craters are obliterated, though there are fome . 
more modern, but inconfiderable ones, particularly in the hills 
which are in the direction of the river Ouda. The part which 
belongs to Ruflia, extends northerly to the gulph of Kamtf- 
chatka, and tothe fouth fo far as the confluence of the Chilea and 
the Argreenn, which form the river Amour: the reft is fubject 
to the emperor of China. The fourth divifion is Kamtfchatka, 
which we have formerly defcribed when we followed M. Lef- 
feps in his travels*. 

- This country is inhabited by Ruffians and Tartars; but the 
number, in an extent of 1500 leagues in length by 600 in 
width, {fcarcely exceeds 1,200,0c0 fouls, which amounts only 
to twelve perfons in nine fquare leagues. ‘The Ruflians re- 
femble entirely thofe of Mofcow: the fame manners, the fame 
drefs, language, and houfes: the nefts of fwallows are not 
more alike, as if the influence of an abfolute government had 
checked every kind of emulation, and reduced man to his moft 
general principle, imitation. “The Siberian is lefs a flave than 
a Ruihan, for he depends only on the monarch, though the 
fubordinate tyrants are often. more formidable than the empe- 
ror. Ina free government, the Rufan might appear with 
equal advantage, as in the military department, intelligent, 
active, reflecting, and endowed with a fpirit of calculation, 





-* This work is printed in four velumes, 8vo, entitled Ruflia. See Crit. Rev. 
wols. xlix, li, and ivi. 
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ke might fucceed in every purfuit: at prefent he excells only 
at chefs. The men are robuft and vigorous; the women fel- 


dom elegantly fhaped, but with a beautiful complexion, a fe- 


ducing tone of voice and manners, can feldom be feen with 
indifference. In the midft of froft they have a conftitution of 
fire, and the ele¢trical fluid, fo copious in their atmofphere, 
feems to compenfate for the fun of the more fouthern climates. 
The education of the Ruflian women is not ftri€t;. and, fond 
as they are of ornaments, from almoft their childhood, the 
price of their charms is faid to he employed in gratifying their 
defires for fplendor. Their drefs is faid chiefly to confift 6f 
filks and cottons of the moft brilliant colours. ‘They employ 
neither wool nor flax, though the productions of their couns 
try; © but a Ruffian woman is a flave, and flaves have no 
country.’ In the diftri€ts remote from the great roads, fome 
exceptions are to be found : ‘ man, who approaches nature, is 
always good, and he is corrupted in proportion to the extent of 
his focial intercourfe.? While our author blames the Ruffians, 
he acknowledges their, attentions, and their predilection for 
French manners, and their facility in learning the French, and 
indeed all other languages. * The Ruffian language, which we 
fhould fuppofe as rude as their climate, is foft and flexible, learned 
with eafe, in its conftruction not unlike the Greek, and, from 

the number of diminutives, infinitely graceful from a female 

mouth.’ The language of the Tartars is reprefented, on the 

contrary, as difguftingly harfh. Thefe people, who are {cat- 

tered over Siberia in many different hordes, and live under the 

protection of Ruffia, may be divided into two different branches: 

thofe on the weft of Yeniffei are Mahometans, apply to agri- 

culture and commerce, are veried in mining and the extraction 

of metals, {peaking a dialect of the Arabic: thofe on the eaft 

are Nomades, idolaters, live in tents, fpeaking the Mongal lan- 

guage, which is as harfh as their manners are gentle. ‘Thofe 

beyond the Ruffian limits are accufed of robbery and murder, 

but our author is not particuiar!y acquainted with their man- 

ners or their merits. 

The Mahometan Tartars of the Ruffian cities inhabit dif- 
tinct quarters, which are always the beft built and the moft 
agreeable. ‘The greater number feem to live eafily: their beds 
are often adorned with coverlets of filk, and their tea is ferved 
in elegant and expenfive veffels. “Chough they rarely admit 
men to vifit their women, our author had an opportunity of 
feeing fome of them without veils, who appeared to be beau- 
tiful: their huibands were their interpreters, bur M. Patrin 
feemed to have obferveda neatnefs in their anfwers, a juftnefs 
of thinking, as well as eafe of manners. At'Tomfk our author 
was acquainted with many Tartars, whofe candour and honeity 


- 


Jeft on his mind a pleafing impreflion. 
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The eaftern Tartars are the Bouraites, the Tongonfes, and 
the Mongales. ‘The different hordes are much alike: they are 
fhepherds, live in tents on milk, and wear the fkins of their 
flocks, which their women prepare with fkill. ‘Their religion 
is faid * to refemble idolatry, like all thofe where natural be- 
ings are worfhipped; but they acknowledge a fupreme being, 
hike all other religions, becaufe man in every fituation has a, 
the fame ideas more or lefs expanded.’ Their chief is the 
Delai Lama, the prieft and fovereign of an extenfive country, 
on the frontiers of China, with the nature of whofe pretenfions 
and government we have had opportunities of being lately 
better acquainted. ‘Their lamas, M. Patrin, with his ufual 
complaifance, tells us, are better informed than we might ex- 

ect; and many of them reafon with an accuracy that would 
aftonifh thofe who fuppofe that reafoning is only learned in the 
{chools. 

‘ Thave feen on the hills which rife over the deferts, that 
the Tartars inhabit the places of prayer, a kind of temple in all 
the rude fimplicity of nature. They are cones about thirty 
feet in height, formed by an aflemblage of young pines tran{- 
ported from. the neighbouring forefts, around which the fkins 
of animals are fufpended. ‘Vhefe are offerings made to the 
fupreme being, but fuperftition, fo natural to man, foon made 
them objects of adoration. I fee nothing very extraordinary 
in this, 2 I was particularly ftruck with an emblem by which 
they exprefs the immenfity of the fupreme being, whom they 
call the Great Bang. Wherever I obferved their religious mo- 
numents, I faw, extending from the cone, four ranges of piled 
ftones, fome hundreds of toifes in length, in the dire€tion of 
the four cardinal points. “This was not the effect of chance ; 
I often verified them with the compafs in my hand... I afkeda 
Jama what they fignified. Does not the Great Being, he re- 
plied, breathe from the different quarters of the univerfe, and 
muft we not reply to his almighty breath by our prayers? 
Look at thefe prayers, they are written. I actually faw fome 
letters traced, and the idea appeared fublime.’ 

To religious fentiments fo grand and fimple, the Tartars 
join the moft auftere manners. During his whole refidence 
with them, our author never faw any thing to raife a blufh on 
the chafteft cheek. ‘The Ruffians, though lefs difcreet, refpe& 
this feverity; and the ftranger, who would affront a woman, 

would pay the forfeit of his life. Adultery is very rare among 
them, and it is punifhed in fuch a manner, as, without appa- 
rent cruelty, to infpire dread, The culprits are dragged to the 
centre of the foreft, and left with a bow and arrows, but with- 
out a horfe; and thus abandoned to their deftiny, for the Tar- 
tar, ufed to riding, cannot walk far, and the exiles are never 
found to return, ‘ Perhaps, adds our author, if the fimilar 
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offenders in our own country were obliged to live conftantly 
together without any other fociety, the punifhment would ap- 
pear more dreadful than death.’ 

Notwithftanding the feverity of their manners, the Tartars 
are hofpitable. ‘ In every place I was treated as 4 friend ; and 
I loved to live in their tents: I breathed there the'air of liberty.’ 
The fondnefs of the Tartars for ftrangers arifes from the cus 
fiofity natural to this race: they love novelty, and obferve with 
attention and accuracy Our author’s herbal, and his evening 
employment of ‘arranging his plants, was examined with a re- 
fpeftful attention: they confidered them as offerings to the 
tbat Being. ‘The notes annexed to the foffils and vegetables 
were fuppofed to be prayers; nor would they be convinced of 
the contrary when undeceived. Properly reprefented, «his 
might be confidered as a refined fatire, and a Tartarian lama 
might draw an excellent Jeflon from the futility of fuch anxiqus 
attention paid exclufively to the tranfitory objects of this lower 
world. The following dialogue is curious and characteriftic. 

M. Patrin went into a Tartar tent, near the river Amour, 
fo drink his tea, and faw an old man and a young woman 
broiling fome meat. ‘I was curious to tafteit, doubting what 
it might be, and afked the young woman for a part. She 
imiled and replied, {peaking the Ruflian language imperfe€tly, 
“this is not good for you.” ‘Surprifed at the refufal, con- 
trary to their cuftom, I afked the reafon. “ It is horfe-fleth,” 
fhe anfwered.—“ Well, it is of no confequence, I with to tafte 
it.”’——“ What (faid the old man with much aftonifhment,) you 
are not a Rufian then??? “No, lama Frenchman.” ‘ Th 
country then is far from hence, for I never heard of it, and it 
mutt be poor, as thou cometft fo far for food.” No, no, my 
friend, my country is excellent, and unites many advantages ; 
jt is curiofity alone that brought me here to examine the {tones 
of your mountains and the plants of your deferts.”—** Oh, 


Oh, (cried the old man) the Ruffians fay that the Tartars are 


curious, but the French feem much more fo—are there not 
many Tartars in France ?” 

The wandering life of thefe Nomades is adapted for the 
chace, and makes one of their principal occupations; but they 
{carcely quit the piains: they cannot climb the mountains, 
where the fineft fables are found. The Ruffian exiles were 
formerly employed in this tafk; but the precious animals are 
fo rare, that their labour is found more valuable in the mines. 
Some free Ruffians ftill purfue this prey; and, from a defire 
of gain, voluntarily embrace a mode of life to which no tyrant 
would dare tocondemn them. ‘* With a fack of flour, a little 
falt, and a kettle to drefs thefe miferable aliments, two fnow- 
fhocs, a carbine, and a tinder-box, the hunter fets ort in the 
middle of the winter, when the furs are fineft and mot va- 
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Juable. He buries himfelf three months in the moft defert 

and frightful folitudes, traverfes rocks and precipices, expofed 
by ia to a cold of which we can have no idea in thefe climates, 
and pafling the night in the tents, covered with {fnow, where he 
is fhut up asin atomb.’ The cold of Siberia is little inferior 
to that which freezes mercury, and fometimes furpaffes it. 
M. Patrin defcribes the refpiration in this degree of cold, as 
if the lungs were filled with boiling oil, and even in the clofeft 
carriages, this very acute air almoft fuffocates. ‘The extremes 
of cold, in almoft all their effects on the body, refemble thofe 
of heat. 

The fummer is ftill worfe: the marfhes exhale a peftilential 
odour of fulphur ; the road is obftructed by rivers highly dan- 

erous; legions of infects torment day and night both man and 
orles a oarR falt duit, as black as coal, produced from the 
_ turfy “foil of this country, fills the air, irritates the lungs, and 
anes the eyes, fo that the greater part of the inhabitants 
e almof blind. on flies often infeit men and horfes with 
eel united fury; butin general they have their diftin¢t times 
of appearing. ‘Ihe gnats come on with the fun, bite tharply, 
and fill the eyes, nofe, mouth, and ears, At tenis the time of 
the midges; and they fix on the horfes, fo that their brilliant 
wings appear like fhining fcales covering the tortured animal. 
At four the gnats appear again, and are fucceeded at fun-fet 
by the gad-flies, A as diftrefling by their buzzing noife as 
by their ftings. We fhall conclude our Article with the au- 
thor’s advice to the young naturalift who may with to travel in 
thefe inhofpitable regions. 

* Courage, young man, who art zealous in the ftudy of Na- 
ture, and wifh to examine her own works, the only ones which 
never deceive! Approach the weftern entrance of Siberia: 
you will have oy traverfed the rural mountains, when, in 
turning fouthward, you will find Orembourg: you will there 
find the Bucharian merchants who bring to this mart the pro- 
ductions of their country, and the north of India. Sometimes 
the Indian merchants come with them: all underftand the Ruf 
fian language, which, in travelling through the country, you 
will have already acquired, fince it is fo eafy. You will join 
the caravans of the Bucharians and thofe Indians, who are the 
gentleft of men: with them, by eafy and fafe journeys, you will 
travel through countries yet unvifited but by the Englifh cou- 
riers who carry «ifpatches to the government of India: thefe 
happy countries, where Nature, always alive and active, will 
prefent more new objects in each degree of latitude, than [have 
met with in 115 degrees of longitude. You will return with 
your hands filled with new trea fures, enrich your country by 
the moft valuable knowledge, and merit its efteem, the moft 
pleafi ng recompence | for a true citizen,’ 
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FRANCE. 


THE fecond volume of the Hiftoire de France, reprefentée 

par Figures, the engravings by M. David, the difcourfes 
by M. l’abbe Guyot, has appeared at Paris in 4to. M. Da- 
vid has already diftinguifhed himfelf by an engraved Hiftory of 
England, by his Antiquities of Herculaneum, Etrufcan Anti- 
quities, and Mufeum of Florence. The abbe Guyot has fhewn 
confiderable talents and elocution in difplaying thofe portions 
of hiftory which are proper for a work of this kind. 

The character of Childeric III. the laft monarch of the firft 
race, may give the reader fome idea of our author’s manner. 
‘ Debafed by pleafure, Childeric feemed to lofe nothing, when 
he defcended from the throne, and hardly did he retaina flight . 
fenfation of his former dignity. A kind of moral decrepitude 
had prepared his fall; and the king was fo naturally extinguifh- 
ed in him, that at the moment when he was {tripped of his 
xoyalty, he fcarcely perceived his defcent to private life. Force 
had occafioned the greatnefs of Clovis, religion had confecrated. 
it: force ftripped his defcendant, and the abufe of religious 
principles applauded the ufurper who degraded them. ‘Thus 
commonly kings, as well as empires, defcribe and limit their 
own circles.’ 

This volume clofes with the fall of the fecond race, a chief 
caufe of which event was the fyftem of hereditary feuds. M. 
Guyoi’s picture of the feudal fyftem well merits tranfcription. 
‘ Let us imagine, fays he, a ftar which, being at firft folitary, 
draws imperioufly along with it in its revolution all the fur- 
rounding fpace; which afterwards fuffering to efcape a confi- 
derable portion of the elements which compofe it, gives birth 
to inferior ftars, that form particular revolutions without quit- 
ting the general circle. Let us imagine that, by a fuccetlive 
emanation, new ftars are produced from the others, which 
have alfo their feparate motion, although drawn on by their 
fuperior ftars; and that, by a new fubdivifion, thofe give birth 
to others of lefs importance, which in the complication of 
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divers revolutions alfo follow their circle, as fo many ftars 
which are attended by their fatellites. In this image may be 
naturally traced all thofe clafles of nobles, the one created by 
the other, having each in its gradual fubordination its proper 
activity, and ftill depending on the monarch, as all the-{tars on 
the folar influence, yet receiving no impulfion ‘but fuch as is 
eneral for all the monarchy. In this image may bé found 
the idea of the fuperior and inferior fiefs, and of that too fz- 
mous fyftem of pclitics, the confufion of the primitive order of 
the ftate, the defiruction of the royal power ; in which kings, 
deprived of money and foldiers, reduced to fubiift on the pro- 
ductions of their domains, and to carry on their private wars 
with the men of their own lands, without favours to grant, and 
almoft without laws to promulgate, were neceflarily at every ftep 
to meet with difloyalty and difobedience. Such is feudality ; 
not the work of a written law, but, as was then faid, the dainph 
ter of time, and the neceflary refult of the weaknefs of kings.’ 
The Bibliotheque de ’Homme Public, by M. Condorcet, 
proceeds regularly, but unlefs fome very interefting article ap- 
pears, we fhall not give any particular account of a work which 
may be regarded as periodical. 
- A poem by M. de Cubieres, intituled Les Etats Generaux 
de l'Europe, prefents much wholefome inftru€tion to modern 
monarchs; but the cup prefented by a democrat muft appear 
potfonous. The feveral kings are fuppofed to appear in a 
council, the prefident of which is the good abbe de Saint Pierre, 
and the fecretaries Roufleau, Mably, and Raynal. None efcape 
fome fatire, except the Polith monarch, who is thus charac- 
terifed ; 


© De la philofophie ardent et ferme apétre, 
Ce Poniatoufki n’eft pas roi comme un autre: 
La liberté l*enflamme ; et du peuple Francois 
En langage Sarmate il traduit les decrets.’ 


So generous, fo great is the charaéter of this king, that while 

the Saxon eletor infults Poland with delays, that kingdom 
mutt be ungrateful if fhe do not elevate to her hereditary throne 
her chief benefaCtor. 
- The § Obfervations furl’ Amenagement des Forets,’ prefented 
to the national aflembly by the royal fociety of agriculture, 
form a moft intereiting pamphlet, efpecially while the ftate of 
our own forefts attracts the attention of the legiflature. But 
the minutenefs of the details, and the conneéted nature of the 
whole tract, admits not of any extracts. 

M. Fabre d’Eglantine’s Convalefcent de Qualité, ou I Arif- 
tocrate Moderne, a comedy in two acts, proceeds on an impro- 
bable’ plot, but has many forcible points, 

A fine 
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A fingular volume on divorce has been publifhed at Paris in 
8vo. under the title of Petition a lAffembiée Nationale par 
Montaigne, Charron, Montefquieu, et Voltaire, fuivie d’une 
confultation en Pologne et en Suifle. The author argues 
{trongly for greater liberty of divorce, on the authority of thefe 
eminent men, and upon the ufages of Poland and of Switzer- 
land. 

The comedy of M. Fabre, called Ifabella de Salifbury, is 
founded on the inftitution of the order of the garter; and has 
been aéted with a profufion of decorations, and with applaufe. 

Paul et Virginie, a comedy in three acts, in profe, mixed 
with fongs, is founded on the amiable work of M. Saint Pierre, 
and has great merit. 

Abdelazis et Zuleima, a tragedy in five acts, by M. de Mur- 
ville, has been aéted at Paris with applaufe. ‘The fourth a& 
in particular abounds with beautiful paffages. 

M. Delandine’s work, De quelques changemens Politiques, 
&c. or treatife on fome political changes, accomplifhed, or 
only projeted, in France, during the years 1789, 1790, and 
1791, being a difcourfe on feveral points of the conftitution, 
and of the new legiflation of the kingdom, is the production 
of a moderate writer. ‘The author was one of the deputies to 

_ the conftituent aflembly ; and here gives us his opinions freely 
on the events which pafled under his eye. His bias, however, 
leans again{t the new conftitution. 

The work is divided into twenty fections, of Rich the firft, 

refenting preliminary ideas, delineates the author’s character 

in an interefting manner, and gives a favourable idea of the 
principles which have dictated this production. ‘ Happy with- 
out doubt, fays our author, is the fage who, having it in his 
power to be more known, yet confents to live in obfcurity. 
Happy above all he who, fhunning political ftorms, preferves 
religioufly in the bottom of his heart, a refpect for order, the 
love of his country, and of his king. Inthe midft of a family 
by whom he is beloved, of books which inftruct him, of the 
pictures of nature fo various and affecting, he may efcape en- 
vy, be the confolator of his fellow-creatures, forget their in- 
gratitude, enjoy labour and repofe, cultivate his fields and his 
friendfhips, fow with flowers his garden and his life, tafte the 
delights of ftudy and of the arts, abandon ambition for more 
tender fentiments, and never quit his wife and his children. 

‘ This happinefs was my fhare, and it will be again. No, 
I fhall not again behold you without tranfport, you whom I 
did not leave without a painfuleffort. I have left you to con- 
fider a great fpectacle: I have yielded to the imperious defire 
of being ufeful. Near three years have elapfed in giving to 
France a new conftitution and legiflation. During that period 
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J have beheld the tempefts of party, and the profound undu- 
Jation of a government, changed in all its parts. I have often 
feen the reciprocal fhocks of pride determine the fate of the 
people; and ftill more often the fincerett and moft ardent 
wifhes to fecure their eafe and happineis.’ 

Our limits will not permit us to enter upon the various fub- 
jects difcuffed in this work, on fome of which the author adopts 
the principles-of the conitituent affembly, and upon others 
freely expreffes his diffent. From the twentieth difcourfe, 
which relates to the utility of literary focieties, we thall prefent 
an extract or two: 

‘ The man of letters, folitary amid his books, detached from 
fociety in his cabinet, foon burfts afunder the bonds which ci- 
vil life would,impofe upon him. He cannot fubmit to that 
domeftic fervitude, to thofe attentions of every moment, ta 
that daily occupation called the practice of the world. He has 
not time to learn futile incidents, and news of a day, which 
neither impart ufeful intelligence to his mind, nor generous 
fentiments to his heart. He is bound to fociety by few ties, 
and yet he is placed in the mid{t of it; fo that all joftle and hurt 
him. If, wounded, he wifhes to complain, his voice is often 
unheard and loft. Is an injuftice done him ? Our literary man, 
whois ignorant of the art of folicitation, and who has no pro- 
teCtors but his rights, remains aftonifhed that he is facrificed. 
He, obferves Voltaire, who exercifes a profeilion is fuftained 
by his bretMen, but the man of letters has no affiftance. Like 
a ‘ying fith, if he rifes a little the b:rds devour hin, if he plunge 
he is the prey of larger fifh.. But if a literary man be united 
toa Jearned fociety, he i is no longer a ftranger in his country, 
his connections are increafed; he has the fame character, but 
is beheld with other eyes; lefs injured, more encouraged, he 
may in peace purfue his labours, and render them ufeful to his 
country.’ 

M, Delandine proceeds to fhew the other advantages of lite- 

rary focieties ; and among man y valuable remarks prefents the 
foliowing : 
rats many men of talents have been loft in the common 
croud, becaufe they have not found men of letters to fupport 
them o ith their ftrength, to aflift them in their projects, or to 
confole them in their adverfity. Like Mabillon who, unen- 
hehtened and weak in his youth, acquired no vigour of intel- 
let till a violent fall had dafhed his head againft a ftone, fome 
men have occafion to be electrified, fo to fpeak, by an extra- 
neous body, before their ftreneth can be difplayed. ‘Thus Leib- 
nitz became a poet: thus a violent commotion in the govern- 
ment gave birth to the talents of Milton; and the emotion ex- 
cued by a problem, propoied by a provincial academy, pro- 
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duced the mafculine eloquence of Rouffeau, and bécame the 

origin of his immortal works.’ | : i vi 
A moft ufeful fittle tra& of M. Beraud, profeffor of ma- 
thematics at Marfeilles, has appeared at Aix in Provence, pub- 
lithed by order of the adminiftration of the’ Mouths of ‘the 
Rhone. It is intituled * Memoire fur la Maniere de reflerrer le 
Lit des Torrens, et des Rivieres,’ or a memoir on the Matiner 
of contracting the Bed of Torrents and Rivers. . The authoride- 
monttrates the pernicious effects of {tone embankments, which, 
-by conftraining the waters too much, operate: their ‘own ruin 3 
and then proceeds to lay down his new plan. «2. ic i 
‘In order, fays he, to difcover the moft fimple-and advanta- 
eous manner of conttantly reftricting torrents and‘ tivers to 
their bed, we muft ftudy nature on.the banks. of running wa 
ters; and we fhall foon obferve that the moft feeble obftacles 
almoft always produce the greateft changes in-their dire€tion. 
Small trees, brufh-wood, tufted plants, which cover the banks 
of {mail rivers, are, as ‘we fee, fufficient to confine them. - A 
tree, which the waters have bent into their current, will reftrict 
their courfe, if not difrooted. Iam informed ‘by: one of my 
friends that the gardens of Orgon have owed their preferva- 
tion, for fome years, only to a large fig-tree, which the Du- 
rance overturned into its current, and of which the branches; 
by the oppofition which they afford to. the fwiftnefsof the 
ftream, contribute to force off its violence. » If ifles be rarely 
injured by the waters which cover them in floods, is not this 
owing to the fhrubs and underwood which proteé& them ?—~ 
Hitherto great means have only produced {mall effects. -Let 
us fhew that the contrary may be accomplifhed; that is to fay, 
let us ufe only fimall means, and operate great changes in the 

courfes of rivers.’ OW 

M. Beraud then explains his method, which is to chufe a 
point, firm and out of the power of the water, as a rock, or a 
natural elevation of the earth. If none be found, a method 
after mentioned mutt be followed. Plant, parallel to the cur- 
rent of the water; many ranks of aquatic trees, about a fathom 
diftant from each other. Begin this plantation at the extre« 
mity of the cultivated land, or on a {pot where the waters at 
their greateft height have not power to overturn it. Two or 
three years after give a blow with an axe to each tree, about 
two or three feet from the ground, {fo as to cut it half through, 
and to make it lie perpendicular to the courfe of the ftream. 
Continue to plant every year on the fame place, and to lay all 
the trees which are three years old. Whence every year there 
will be many ranks to lay; and, by planting on both fides, the 
waters will be conftrained to the middle of the bed, and will 
only occupy the {pace neceflary for their elapfe. The branches 
do. not prevent the waters from extending, but impede the 
{ftream, 
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fiteam, and force at to depofe its gravel, fand, and mud : there- 
by raifing the foil, into which they root themfelves, and pro- 
duce new plants, all of great ph ee Lhe earth, foon traverfed 
in all its parts by'an infinity of roots, becomes, as it were, en- 
eliained; and will form, fo to {fpeak, only one mafs, not capa- 
ble of any injury from the ftream. Every year the falling 
leaves; mingling with the mud left by the floods, contribute to 
prepareinfenfibly. a foil excellent for agriculture. 

_ Tif the banks be infirm, as compofed of fand or gravel eafily 
difplaced,too much hafte muft not be ufed in forming planta- 
tions: but after laying two or three ranks of trees, time muft 
be givén for their branches to rife, and cover all the {pot before 
more are planted. - One muft advance flowly, and prefent an 
equal refiftance, ¢lfe the waters may corrode the foil and un- 
dermine the trees. : : 

_: When the fhore prefents no fixed point, under the fhelter of 
which.the: plantations may be begun, one,muft be formed by 
art. . The author recommends a ftrong bank of earth, to run 
from: the cultivated land, or a fpot above the floods, right into 
the itream : it muft be well beat down in ftrata of a foot in 
thicknefs. When this bank is extended to the length defigned, 
it muft be terminated in the form of a T, the crofs-bar being pa- 
rallel to the direCtion of the waters. Its height muft necefla~ 
«ily furpafs about-two feet the afcent of the higheft floods. 

. ‘Phe novelty and importance of this plan have induced us thus 
to give the outlines ; but for more particular details, and proofs 
from experience of its utility, we muft refer to the trad it- 


felf. . 
; rT ALY. 


A work intituled Della Coftruzione de’ Theatri, &c. or, 
On the Conftruction of Theatres according to the Pra€tice of 
Italy, that is, divided into {mall boxes, by count Francifco 
Ri¢cati of Trivigi, has appeared at Baffano, in 4to, with three 

tes. ‘Lhe author is known by feveral learned productions 
on architeCture; and the prefent valuable little work forms 
only a part of a more confiderable defign, which occupies his 
attention, and which extends to all the provinces of civil ar- 
chiteCture. This tract is divided into three parts, befides a 
preface and an introduction. In his preface the author ob- 
 ferves, that the want of a complete. ‘Tufcan diCtionary, con- 
taining all the words relative to his fubjeét, has conitrained 
him to ufe fome Lombardic and Venetian terms, of which he 

ives explanations. The introduction fhews how much eafier 

it was for the Roman archite€ts to build theatres in which all 

the fpectators had an equal view of the ftage, as they did not 

difdain to fit on ranges of benches, which furrounded the pit : 
' an 
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and with how much lefs difficulty foreign archite&ts may ¢onts 
{truct theatres in their manner than in that of Italy, which pre 
fents boxes of different plans, divided, and clofe, not open like 
a gallery. But the Italian ladies not being willing to abandow 
thefe {mall boxes, very commodious to them, though prejudis 
cial to the harmony and elegance of the ftructure; and fafhion 
overcoming every other confideration, the architect can only 
moderate the fyftem. 

The firft part concerns the proper fpecies of curve to be ufed 
in defcribing that part of the theatre allotted to the {pe€tators, 
fo as to facilitate their view of the ftage. The fecond points 
out improvemenis in the auditory province, calculated to pro 
mote the circulation of found from the ftage and the orcheftra. 
The third delineates the complete plan of a theatre, with our 
author’s improvements. But as the plates and minute defcrip- 
tions become neceflary to underftand the feveral improvements, 
we fhall only further obferve that eminent {kill is difplayed in 
the work, which may be particularly recommended to the ats 
tentive perufal of thofe concerned in the conitruction of thes 
atres. 

From the Florentine prefs has iffued a fingular work, by 
Alexander de SanGtis, intituled Delie Paffioni e Vizi dell’ In- 
telleto, &c. or, a Treatife on the Paflions and the Vices of the 
Intelle&, 12mo. Who would expec to find in this work an 
apology for the Bucolics and Georgics of Virgil? ‘he treatife 
on the paflions andthe vices of the intellects occupies rob 
pages; and forms a kind of introduction to the other, includ- 
ing inititutes of elementary logic, or of the art of criticifm. 

‘Lhe titles of the chapters, by our author denominated 
tables, are a little uncommon; for example, Of deceit arif- 
ing from the intellect not being divided. Of an increafing 
judge. Of a diminifhing judge. Of a weary judge. Of a 
ftupid judge, &c. The examples of the paflions and of the 
characters of intelleéts are derived from the council of devils 
in the Malmantile. But the defence of Virgil againft twenty+ 
three cenfures, is ingenioufly condutted. Another volume; 
apologifing for the. Atneid, is expected. 

At Naples has appeared, in fix o€tavo volumes, the Storia 
Critica de’ Teatri antici e moderni, &c. or, a Critical Hiftory 
of ‘Theatres ancient and modern, by Pietro Napoli Signoreili. 
It is an enlargement of a work originally forming only one 8yo. 
volume, and printed in 1777. ‘he author points out many 
improvements in the intellectual influence of the theatre. His 
firit volume treats of the ancient theatres, particularly the 
Grecian: the fecond explains the ehanges in the Roman, till 
the incurfion of the barbarians; the third difplays the revival 
of the drama, and its progrefs till the fifteenth century. = 
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the fourth the hiftory is extended to the more civilifed foreign 
kingdoms ; in the fifth the hiftory of the French ftage in the 
Taft and the prefent century is given, with fome account.of the 
theatres of more northern countries; the fixth concerns the 
ftate of the Spanifh and Italian ftage in the prefent century. 

Dr. Pignotti’s Favole e Novelle; or Fables and Novels, have 
been fo favourably received that feven editions have appeared. 
Purity of language, and an eafy verfification, recommend this 
little book to thofe who with to ftudy Italian. 

The fixth volume of ‘Tirabofchi’s valuable Storia della Let- 
teratura Italiana, Hiftory of Italian Literature, anew edition 
revifed, corrected, and enlarged by the author, has appeared at 
Modena in 4to. 

- Father Riccardi’s Curiofita Filofofiche e'Teologiche, &c. Phi- 
Jofophical and Theological Curiofities concerning Man, printed 
at Vicenza in 8vo. have excited the ridicule of the Italian 
journalifts. Queftions relating to the- formation of Eve, 
and the birth-of Antichrift, the drefs of Enoch and Elias when 
they fhall fight Antichrift, &c. &c. are little adapted to the. 
tafte of the eighteenth century. 

~ Signior Zatta has bégun to publith his Portraits of the illuf- 
trious Men of Italy, accompanied with the eulogies of the abbe 
Rubbi. - This work is deferving of a favourable reception. 

The abbe Seftini has:added to numifmatic fcience by his Dif- 
fertatione fopra Alcune Monete, &c. or, Differtation on fome 
Armenian coins of the race of Rupen, in the colle€tion of fir 
Robert Ainfley, printed at Leghorn in 4to. This author was 
already celebrated for his refearches on the Greek coins of the 
iflands in the Archipelago, and of many towns in Afia; and 
has now turned his attention to the Armenian coins of the laft 
monarchs of that nation, being the fourth dynafty, denominated 
Rupenic. ‘The uncertainty concerning the hiftory of Arme- 
nia our learned abbe has endeavoured to remove, chiefly on 
the authority of two recent works publifhed at Venice; the 
one being an abridgment of Armenian hiftory in Italian, the 
other an Armenian hiftory in the language of the country. 
About the year 800 before Chrift, the Armenian monarchy 
began in the perfon of Baruyr, and ended in the year of the 
Incarnation 1375. ‘The firft dynafty, named Haycana, lafted 
above 400 years; the fecond, called Armeno-partha, or Arfa- 
cidica, began after an interval of 200 years, and lafted to the 
year of Chrift 428: the third, called Bocaradic, began in the 
year 859, and clofed in 1080; the fourth, or Rupenic, com- 
menced in 1080 and ended in 1375. Nine coins are engraven 
of Leo II. Otho I. Leo IV. Otho II. Thoros III. Simbato, and 
Conftantine II. and are illuftrated by a chronological account 


of this dynafty. ~ 
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_ The pfeudonomous tract intituled Theotimi Eupiftimi de 
Doétis Catholicis viris, &c. or, an Account of thofe learned 
Catholics who, fince the year 1580, have retracted Writings 


of theirs, printed at Rome 1791, isnot ill-written. F enelons 
Montejiquiecu, and Helvetius, are among the examples. 


PORTUGAL 


Our defeét of information concetning Spanifii arid Poitii- 
guefe literature we regret; and fhould be happy if any learned 
correfpondent would enable us to fupply it. Endeavours on our 
part have not been wanting; and though i it is believed that a 
literary Journal, called the. Memoria Literaria,; is {till publifh- 
ed at Madrids we have not been able to procure recent Num¢ 
bers. 

At Lifbon two works of confequence have been lately piib- 


‘ifhed: . The one is entitled Memorias, &c. Memoirs of the 


Academy of Sciences at Lifbon, eftablifhed to promote the 
progrefs of agriculture, arts, and induftry in the kingdom of 
Portugal, and in its fettlements, vol. i. This production is 4 
favourable omen of the revival of folid {cience in that country. 
The other work bears the title of Collecaos, &c. a ColleGtion 
of Memoirs for the Hiftory of Portugal; drawn from manu- 
{cripts hitherto unknown, printed at the prefs of the’academy; 
two volumes, folio. Thefe voliimes throw new light upoi 
many events. : 


GERMANY. 


Mr. Georgé Forfter has publifhed a German tranflation of 
the Indian ae called Sacontala*; fromthe Englith, with cus 
rious notes on Indian mythology and manners. 

Lorfbach’s Archiv fiir die. Morgenlandifche Litteratur, &cs 
Archives for Eaftern Literaturé; Marburg, 1791; 8vo. vol. i. 
contains feveral ctirious articles, particularly an extract from 
the Syriac chronicle of Barheber. 

Alzitigen’s Biomberix ¢in ritter-gedicht; or Biomberix, a 
poem of chivalry, in twelve cantos, Leipfic, 8vo. is regarded 
asa production of eminent merit, diftinguifhed by a bold vein, 
and rich imagination. The ninth canto is particularly ad- 
inired. But the author is blamed for fuibjecting himfelf to the 
yoke of rhyme, in a language already delivered from that bon- 
dage. 

A {mall but interefting tra€t, by Dr. Reimarus, has Veeri 
printed at Hamburg, entituled Die Freyhei:, &c. the Free- 
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dom of Commerce in Grain, eftimated by nature and hiftory. 
The author produces the remarks of the late beneficent emperor 
Leopold II. tending to fhow, from experience, that the corn- 
trade ought in all countries to be abfolutely free, and unfet- 
tered by any regulations whatever. The infallible confequences 
are plenty, and the rapid advance of agriculture and national 
profperity. 

Pezzl’s Skizze von Wien, or Picture of Vienna, in fix parts, 
Svo. is an imitation of Mercier’s Tableau de Paris. ‘The au- 
thor’s ftyle is not fo picturefque as that of his model; but he 
gives many curious details; and a tranflation might be accept- 
able. 

Of Beekman’s Bietrege, &c. Memoirs for a Hiftory of Dif- 
coveries, the third part of the third volume has appeared at 
Leipfig. ‘This work has been favourably received. 

Hacquet’s Reife, &c. Journey to the Noric Alps, Nuren- 
burg, 8vo. is, like his other produétions, full of curious and 
interefting matter. ‘Topography, chemiftry, botany, rural 
ceconomy, and the hiftory of man, furnith their proportion of 
information. 

The Nachtrag, &c. or Supplement to the fourth edition of 
an Account of the German Literati, printed at Lemgo, 8vo. has 
its value. “he number of living German literati is now cal- 
culated at 7000, while twenty years ago it was only eftimated 
at 3000. Yet fome of the provinces are {till under the level 
of this enlightened century. 


HOLLAND. 


De Zedelyke Toeftand, &c. or the Moral State of the Belgic 
‘People, towards the End of the eighteenth Century, by Yfband 
van Hamefveld, Amfterdam, 8vo. is a ufeful work. It is di- 
vided into twelve fections: 1. Preliminary ditcourfe; 2. What 
is worthy of praiie or of blame in the Low Countries; 3. 
Manners of the. inhabitants in general; 4. Education; 5: 
Youth; 6. Marriage; 7. Ceconomy; 8. Social virtues; 9. 
Sciences, and national tafte; 10. Public worfhip; 11. Parti- 
cularities; 12. General review, peripective of the future, fa- 
lutary advices. 

A continuation of Wagenaer’s Hifiory of the United 
Provinces, forming the fifth part of the work, Amfterdam, 
Svo, contains a hittory of Holland, from the commencement 
of the American war to the peace. 

Engel’s de Kunit, &c. Art of Imitation by Geftures, part i. 
Harlem, 8vo. explains the gefticulation of eloquence, and that 
ef pantomime. 
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DENMARK, 


The work of Niel Morville, intituled Geometrifke och Eco- 
nomifke, &c. the Geometrical and CEconomical Bivifion of 
Lands, Copenhagen, 1791, 4to. with plates, has a confiders 
able claim to utility. ‘Lo unite geometry with agriculture, 
and to fhew that geometry, and even algebra, may be of great 
advantage to rural oeconomy, is an object worthy of attention. 
The author of this produ tion, having been employed by the 
Danifh government in many labours of this kind, writes with 
great fkill: and his book fhews, that in Vicomenk that ufe- 
ful fcience, which nourithes and preferves ftates, begins to at- 
tract deferved attention. 

In the Aufzug der Schriften, &c. Extraéts from the Ads 
of a Commiflion of Agriculture, inilituted to re-eftabiith the 
rights of the peafants, Copenhagen, 1791, 2 vols. 8vo. we 
find a laudable inftance of the attentions of the prince of Den- 
mark to the grand interefts of the kingdom. There was occa- 
fion for the power of this celebrated prince to effect the grand 
defign of overturning feudal onlngig and of reftoring the 
peafantry to the rank of freemen: the glorious exertion will 
fecure him a fame far keriows to the fanguinary triumphs of 
war. 

Under the aufpices of count Bernftorf, and of the royal Nor- 
wegian Society of Sciences, Dr. T Sigtitaa is about to publifh 
the ancient jaws of Norway and Iceland. A large body of 
Icelandic annals, from the birth of Chriit to the middle of the 
thirteenth century, and the fourth volume of the.new edition 
of Snorro, will probably appear about the month of September 
next. The chevalier Bulow, marthal to the prince, has at his 
own expence fent a gentleman, well verfed in natural hiftory 
and in drawing, into the interior parts of Africa: and the ac- 
counts already received are interefting. The Danith prefs re- 
mains completely free. 


SWEDEN. 


Few books of confequence have been recently publifhed in 
this country. Ihe late monarch impoled heavy f fetters upon the 
prefs 5 and even forbad the importation of all pamphlets and 
periodical works, in har ia the i’rench revolution was mention- 
ed. Swedifh literature has for fome years chiefly confitted in, 
operas, comedies, and pasate in general. In fuch toys the 
late defpot occupied his people: remembering the remark of 
Tacitus, that tyranny is beft eftablifhed by enticing the fub« 
jeQs to the allurements of luxury. It is, indeed, rifible to fee 
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the French Journals full of accounts of Swedifh plays, and 
filent as to any manly or rational production of that king- 


dom. 
co) 


PRUSSIA. 
The firft part of Moritz’s Annalen der Academie der Kiinfte, 


&c. or Annals of the Academy of Arts and Mechanic Sciences 
at Berlin, is printed at that capital in 8vo. Thefe annals are 
deftined to colicct not only the difcoveries of the academy, but 
any information concerning the hiftory of arts, and the defign 
of perfection to which they were carried by the ancients. This 
part contains eleven articles: 1. Monuments of the hiftory of 
art in Prufha; 2. Difcourfe of Heinitz, the minifter of fiate, 
on the introduction of the new regulation into the academy 3 
3. Anfwer, in the name of the academy, by profeffor Moritz ; 
4. On two edifices, each of one ftone, drawn from the Egyp- 
tian quarries, and tranfported on the Nile to Sais and Butos 3 
§- On the ancient porcelain of Egypt; 6. Defcription of 
Brandenburg gate, now building at Berlin; 7. Inflitution of 
the Academy of Arts at Peterfburg; 8. Letter on the work 
intituled an Effay on Tafte; 9. Anfwer; 10. Project of maps 
lefs expenfive than the prefent: the fecret confifts in ufing 
wood inftead of copper; and a happy fpecimen by Unge is 
given; 11. Extracts of letters by the vice-direCtor, Chodo- 
neiecky. ‘The typographical part does honour to the prefs of 
Unger. 

Count Schmettau’s work, Ueber den Feldzug, &c. on the 
Campaign of the Pruiflian Army in Bohemia, 1778, under the 
command of the late king in perfon, Berlin, 4to. with plates, 
prefent not only in{tructive remarks on that war, but a hittory 
of it. ‘The author fhews that the principal caufes of inaCtivity 
in that campaign were, on the one fide, the great age and in- 
firmities of Frederic Il. and, on the other, the extreme pru- 
dence of the enemy, occafioned by the reputation of that emi- 
nent leader. Count Schmettau, however, is far from being a 
flatterer of his hero. He points out many inftances of the 
king’s injuftice to his officers, and to the people of the coun- 
try. In throwing a glance on the war of feven years, he dif- 
covers feyeral faults in the conduct of Frederic, who certainly 
owed much to fortune; and often did his beit othcers difap- 
prove of his meafures. In reading with attention the hiftory of the 
campaign 1778, one cannot avojd finding many traces of that in- 
tention of feeking death in it, which is afcribed to the king. At 
Welldorf he remained expofed for half an hour to the fire of 
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he bo} garages chafleurs; and it was neceflary to give orders to 
epel them, unknown tohim. At Hermanfivifen he manifeft- 
ly fought danger: and at Leopolt he chofe a lodgment, fepa- 
rated from the reft of his camp, and within 1500 paces of the 
enemie + nor ries. ‘I muft confefs, fays our author, that I 
trembled in teeing all the danger to which the king was expof- 
ed, ina howe almott folitary, and where he could neither en- 
ter, nor go out, without being feen from the advanced pofts 
of the foe.’ 

In Mr. Drefel’s i nok Ss Bem: erkungen, &c. Remarks made 
ina Journey taka Brandenburg and Saxony, to the Confines of 
Franconia, Berlin, 8vo. may be found great impartiality, phi- 
lofophical views, and a picturefque ftyle, which render it in- 
tcreiting, in {pite of the minute details in which the author 
appears fometimes to be loft. The difference between the 
two adjacent countries is very ftriking. In Brandenburg the 
people are in general roug’’, unpoithed, and referved, in Sax- 
ony they are “polithed, oblicing, frank, and communicative. 

'The Saxon diale& is claflical in the German language.~ In 
aly a One great labour is ufed in bringing uncultivated 
lands into ufe: in Saxony the people are content to enjoy gay- 
ly what they have, without concerning. themfelves much in 
the acquilition of riches. In the former few murmurs are 
heard: in the latrer loud and free complaints are uttered againit 
the taxes and the adminif rT The roads are e kept in good 
order in Brandenburg, while they are fhamefully negle¢ Ged in 
Saxony. 

A third Memoir of Mr. Erman’s Hiftorical Eulogy of So- 
phia Charlotte of Hanover, queen of Pruflia, has appeared at 
Berlin, 8vo. In fpeaking of Frederic L he obferves that a 
Feeble conftitutiosi, and delicate habit of body, denied to his 
mind thofe refources of activity and ftrength, which react on 
the thoughts, and in fome degree communicate vigour to 
them, The appellation of Wife aptly characterifes him; while 
that of Great belongs to the indefatigable heroifm of his father. 
Sophia Charlotte added to his court all the graces of her fex, 
with a mind adorned by every accomplifhment, and an exqui- 
fite tafte. The prefent king of abies upon feeing the two 
former Memoirs of our author, condefcended to communicate 
to him twenty-two original letters of this princefs, which do 
honour to her feelings and her wit. ‘They are witten in French, 
with great eafe and {pirit; the princels was fo great a rciltrefs 
of that tongue, that an illuftrious French refugee, upon quite 
ting her prefence, enquired of an attendant whether fhe une 
deritood German. 
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Count Hertzfberg’s Memoire fur les Revolutions des Etats, 
é&c. Memoir on the Revolutions of ory external, internal, 
and religious, read at the academy of Berlin, on the 6th of 


October, 1791, Berlin, 8vo. is worthy of its author’s repu- 
tation. 


RUSSIA. 
Of Hupel’s Verfuch, &c. Effay on the political State of 


— the firft volume ‘hn appeared at Rig ga, in 8vo. Not- 
thitanding the modeft title af this work, it is the moft com- 
“i and the beft digefted, yet offered to the pumric upon this 
fubjeG&. In this fir volume the author treats of the different 
fubdivifions of this great empire, of the climate, population, 
and culture of each province; of the clafles and diftinétions 
eftablifhed among the inhabitants 5 of the public and civil law; 
of the imperial family; of the court, the army, the finances, 
the national induftry, commerce, andi in fine, of the relations 
between Ruflia and other European powers. Mr. Hupel has 
employed thirty years in collecting materials for this work; and 
as no accefs can be procured to the Ruffian archives, it is only 
by his connections with the minifters, and fubordinate officers 
of government, that he has been anabled to procure them. The 
difference between the nations which conftitute this empire is 
not fo great as that between a noble and his vatlals: the chap- 
ter on fervitude is far from being dictated by the prejudices of 
the country. ‘That on the political intereft of Ruffia is not a 
dream of the author, but the real plan of the Rufhian minifiry, 
fince the time of Peter the Great. 

Friebe’s Handbuch, &c. Manual of the Hiftory of Livonia, 
Eftonia, and Courland, vol. i. printed at Riga, 8vo. has me- 
rit. The author begins at the period when the Phoenicians 
commenced a traffic in Livonia for amber; and this firft vo- 
lume extends to the year 1439. The origin and exploits of 
the ancient Vandals are explained: at every change of govern- 
ment the manners of the inhabitants are defcribed; and a to- 
pography of thefe countries is given as they were in the thir- 
teenth century. An extra¢étfrom the memoirs of the count de 
Melm, which our author hasinferted, has been favourably Te- 
ceived by the learned. In this extragt convincing proofs ar 
adduced that the Livonian tongue is only a corrupt dialect of 
the Finnifh or Eftonian. The people of Eftonia denominate 

themfeives by the fame term which they apply to the Fins, that 
is Rahvalt; the name of Eftonians being unknown among 
them. ‘The appeliative Livonia is derived from the yap 
wort 
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word Luvane, which fignifies fand; and is well appropriated 
to that fandy country. Count de Melm is occupied in a new 
Atlas of Livonia, in which will appear a map of the country, 
as it was before the year 1562, witha defcription of what was 
then remarkable. 

Friecbe’s Beytrage, &c. Memoirs for the Hiftory of Livo- 
nia, taken from a MS. newly difcovered by Mr. Friebe, with 
other materia!s for northern hiftory, collected by Mr. Hupel, 
Riga, 8vo. ‘The manufcript in queftion was written about the 
year 1040, by Melchior Fuchs, burgomaiter of Riga, and 
principally relates to the difputes between that city and 
the archbifhop. From the author’s quotations it is evident 
that he availed himfelf of feveral ancient documents now 
loft. ‘The editor gives an extract, extending from 1360 to 
1489, which throws much light on an obfcure part of Livo- 
nian hiftory. 





ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Anecdotes of the Life of the Right Hon. William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham. (Concluded from p. 389.) 


‘Te other circumftances of the peace are humiliating to the 

nation, and unpleafing to reflect on. If, as our author con- 
tends, the firft treaty in this reign was the renewal of the for- 
mer one with Pruflia, and the firft {tep in making the peace 
the declaration of the principles and fpirit of the treaty, we 
can only regret the incontiftency of the minifter, and join in 
the general reprehenfions. The Manilla ranfom was not fe- 
cured; but this reminds us of an omiffion, which is, we think, 
of importance, and not too late to fupply the defect: we al- 
lude toa converfation, faid to have occurred between Mr. Pitt 
and a general oihcer, when a rupture with Spain was ex- 
pected. 


‘ A few weeks previous to Mr. Pitt’s refignation, the follow. 
ing converfation, as nearly as it can be related from memorys 
happened between Mr. Pitt and a genera! officer :-— 

« Sir, fays Mr. Pitt, I find the Spaniards, are determined to 
break with us. It may become a fortunate circumftance ; for al- 
though we have taken the French iflands and colonies, they do 
not afford us ready money, which we want. You muft take pof- 
feffion of Panama. How many regiments fhall you want for fuch 
an expedition ?= the fhips can be provided for the purpofe imme- 
djately— I have no doubt of making up 5,000 men, if neceffary, 
from the Britifh colonies, who are now fecure. We have no sea- 
fon to apprehend a difappointment— they may not be ready in 
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time, but muft be fent you as they are raifed ; rather as recruits 


than part of your command ? 

© General officer. —** Sir I fhall not want a great number of 
difciplined troops—I know the exatt force in that part of Ame- 
rica—give me three or four regiments, with inflruétions to the 
middle and fouthern provinces to fupply me with a few men accuf- 
tomed to bufh-fighting, and about two thoufand negroes to work 
in the heat of the day. Give me powers to form an alliance, and 
promife of protection in religion and commerce —l’l anfwer 
for the fuccefs, not only againft Panama, but for a refignation of 
all Spanifh America, in all matters which may be deemed benefi- 
¢ial to Great Britain.” 

* Me. Pitt.— “ Sir, get yourfelf in readinefs—your commif- 
fion fhall be made out immediately.” 

* Nor was this all—He meditated an attack upon the Philip- 
ine Ifiands: and he confulted lord Anfon upon the fubjeét, on 
account of his knowledge of thofe feas. Mr. Pitt's defign was 
to have reduced Panama frit; and next, to have made a detach- 
ment from and againft Manilla. The reader has been «lready in- 
formed of his defion againft the Havannah; which, though it 
was afterwards executed by his fucceffors, yet-had he continued 
to direct the war, that conqueft would have been accomplifhed 
much fooner, and coniequently great part of the force employed 
there, would have been at leifure, perhaps to have co-operated 
at Porto Bello, or fome other place, with the expedition again 
Panama ; ; or have been ready for any other fervice. His defign 

againft the Philipine Jilands was adopted by his fucceffors ; but 
materially altered, by j joining the Eaft Incia Company in the 
meafure. Nor would this expedition have been undertaken, had 
not lord Anfon, in the flrongeft terms, repeatedly recommended 
and preffed it to lord Egremont,’ 


‘Phere is much-reafon to fuppofe this converfation authen- 
tic; but we cannot underftand how the Manillas were to be 
attacked by a detachment from Panama. ‘The thips were, per- 
haps, to be carried acrofs the ifthmus, for they would not 
have been capable of any very active fervice after traverfing 
Cape Horn. It muft be remembered, however, that this idea is 
diftin from the conyerfation. 


¢ We have feen the end of this great man’s brilliancy, as a 
minifter, We are now to view him in the charadter of a fingle 
member of the legiflature; dignified, indeed, by reputation, 
but accompanied by no influence, nor followed by one individual 
of that obfequious crowd of reprefentatives, who had lately given 
him unlimited confidence, and unbounded praife. -This fudden, 
but not furprifing change of opinion, in the reprefentatives of the 
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pation, was occafioned by no alteration in his fentiments or prin- 
ciples, no relaxation of his promptitude or vigour, no impeach- 
ment of his conduct, his judgment or his virtue ; nor wasit to be 
afcribed to the ufual verfatility of mankind, particularly the na- 
tives of Great Britain, whofe ruling paflion is zowve/ty ; but it is 
to be attributed entirely, and exclufively, tothe infuence of cor 
ruption, to the avarice and vanity of fuch men as are always eas 
ger to pay homage to the diltribution of rewards; whoever he 
may be, of whatever nation, or of whatever complexion.’ 





‘ Mr. Pitt’s firft care after his refignation, was the diminution 
of his houfehold. Amongft his other retrenchments were his 
coach horfes, which were fold by public advertifement in his own 
name. His enemies ftigmatized this circumftance with the appel- 
lations of parade and oftentation ;— his friends denominated the 
whole meafure prudence and ceconomy. Certain it is, that he 
had not, like many of his predeceffors, amaffed a fortune in his 
Jate fituation, He retired from office an indigent man, with lit- 
tle more than his annuity for his fupport. From all his places he 
acquired no poffeffions, ‘The legacy of sen thoufand pounds, left 
him by the duchefs of Marlborough, had amply fupplied his pe- 
cuniary wants; releafed him from all dependence on his family 
and friends, and while it emancipated him from the terrors of ob- 
ligation, it infpired him with that fpirit of independence, which 
may be faid to have firft kindled that blaze, which adorned the 
remainder of his lifee During his ftay in office he had no levees 
he dedicated his whole time to the duties of his ftation. When 
he refigned, many of the principal cities and corporations in the 
kingdom, prefented him with addreffes of thanks for his great 
and important fervices ; and at the fame time lamented the caufe 
of his departure from government.’ 


In the account before us, the court of Sardinia is faid to 
have fold the peace, founded on the affertion of Mr. Pitt, in 
his fpeech in 1770, that this country had been twice {fold 
by the houfe of Savoy: alluding in the firft inftance to 
the peace of Aix la Chapelle. If, as: is aflerted, the court 
of Turin was requefted to guarantee the pacific intentions of 
England, and ‘ implored’ to become an umpire in the treaty, 
the abje&t humiliating conduct cannot be too feverely repro- 
bated. For the following particulars no authority is mentions 
ed: they muft be received, therefore, with caution. : 


¢ The duke of Bedford fet out for Paris on the fifth of Septem- 
ber 1762, with full powers to treat ; and on the rath of the fame 
month, the duc de Nivernois arrived in England. A few hours 
after the dyke of Bedford arrived at Calais, he received sa rk 
rom 
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from London, bya meffenger who was fent after him, containing 
fome limitations in his full powers. He immediately fent the mef- 
fenger back wiih a leiter, infifting upon his former inftructions 
being reftored, and in cafe of a refufal, declaring his refolation 
to return to England. The cabinet acceded to his grace’s demand. 
But the mot effential articles of the treaty were agreed upon be- 
tween M. de Choifeul! and the Sardinian minifter at Paris. and 
lord Bute and the Sardinian minilter at London, without any other 
trouble to the duke of Bedford than giving his formal affent. The 
mancevure in making the king of Sardinia wmfire, gave to his 
ambafladors the power of decifion; confequently the duke of 
Bedford had very little room for the exercife of his powers ; until 
a circumftance happened, which occafioned a divifion in the Bri- 
tifh cabinet. ‘This was the capture of the Havannah. The news 
of this event arrived in England on the 29th of Sept¢mber. The 
negotiation was nearly concluded. In a few days the preliminaries 
would have been figned. 

‘ Lord Bute expreffed his fears, that this acquifition would 
embarrafs and pofipone the accomplithment of peace, if the nego- 
tiation, which was on the point of being finifhed, fhould on that 
account be opened again; and therefore he declared his wifhi to 
be, to conclude the peace in the fame manner, and on the fame 
terms, which had been agreed upon before the news of thisevent 
arrived ; without any other mention of it, than the name of it 
among the places to be reitored. 

‘ Mr. Grenville oppofed this idea. He declared his opinion 
to be, that if the Hivannah was reftored, there ought to be an 
equivalent given for it. And in their deliberations upon this fub- 
ject, it is certain, that he infifted upon this alternative— either 
the entire property of Jucatan and Florida, or the iflands of St. 
Lucia and Porto Rico. 

‘ Lord Bute adhered to his firft opinion. Upon which Mr. 
Grenville refigned his place of fecretary of ftate on the 12th day 
of Oétober. Lord Halifax immediately fucceeded to his office; 
and Mr. Grenville went to the admiralty, by which he was re- 
moved from the cabinet. 

‘ Lord Egremont, however, reprefented to lord Bute, in very 
ftrong terms, the neceflity of an equivalent for the Havannah, 
Either his lordfhip’s argaments, or lord Bute’s fears, fo far pre- 
vailed, as to occafion .an inftruGtion to be fent to the duke of 
Bediord, to afk for Florida. ‘The duke had been informed of 
the whole difpute in the Britith cabinet, by Mr. Grenville, and 
being entirely of Mr. Grenville’s opinion, he added, Porto Ri- 
co to his demand. But lord Bute and the Sardinian minifter in 
London, fettled 1t for Florida only, At Paris fome dificulties 
arofe. ‘The cefiion of Florida was made without the leait hefita- 
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tion, the French minifter inftantly agreed to it ; which thews the 
fuperior influence of the French cabinet in this negotiation. But 
with refpect to Porto Rico, the French minifter reforted to chicane 
and delay. It was at length agreed, to fend a meflenger to Ma- 
drid, with this demand. Fourteen days were allowed for the 
meflenger to go and return. During this period the duke of 
Bedford received pofitive orders to fign the preliminaries. Two 
days after the preliminaries were figned, the meffenger returned; 
and 7t was faid, that Spain purchafed the retention ef the ifland. 
Whether the Sardinian minifter at London, or at Paris, or both, 
were entrufted on this occafion ; or whether anv other perfons were 
admitted to the fame confidence, are queftions for the inveftiga- 
tion of poiterity.’ 


Notwithftanding the efforts of the North Briton, our author 
fuppofes that the refignation of lord Bute was effected by the 
union of Mr. Grenville with the duke of Bedford, and the 
menaces held out to him refpe€ting the negotiations for peace. 
The refignation of the duke of Devonfhire and of the duke of 
Newcaftle were attended with circumftances of popular dif- 
guft. The account given in thefe volumes we {hall not tran- 
{cribe, for we have been detained too long from the principal 
fubject. 

When the preliminaries of peace were laid before parlia- 
ment, Mr. Pitt, then in an ill ftate of health, oppofed them 
with great vigour. They were approved of, however, by a 
very large majority, a majority, as our author afferts a little 
too confidently, procured by bribes, unufually liberal both in 
the value and extent. It is certain that the expences of the 
war, the load of taxes till then unprecedented, had alarmed 
the nation, and an unmanly dread of future evils had fuc- 
ceeded the rejoicings tor numerous and unexampled victories. 
Befides, if it is a maxim in the Englifh conftitution that the 
king can do no wrong, the idea is ftill more forcible when 
fpoken of a young king, with the moft intereiting popular qua- 
lities. 

The projected excife on cyder, and fome other difagreeable 
attempts of the new miniitry, rendered them unpopular, and. 
occafioned fome conferences in 1763 between Mr. Pitt and 
lord Bute. ‘They produced, however, no beneficial confe- 
quence, Owing, as our author very plainly infinuates, to fe- 
cret influence. The numerous changes in adminiftration, 
and their conduct refpeCting Mr. Wiikes, whofe caufe Mr. 
Pitt adopted, are well known. ‘The following remarks occur 
in the account of the Rockingham adminiftration in 1766: it 


relates to Dunkirk. 
* This 
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‘ This point of frequent and anxious difcuffion, feems to have 
been miftaken by the Britifh miniiters, prior and fubfequent to 
lord Rockingham. From the peace of Utrecht, in the year 1713, 
to the month of September 1765, all our demands concerning the 
demolition of Dunkirk, have originated in a wrong principle. 
We have infifted upon levelling the ramparts,- upon filling up the 
cunette, &c. Thefe were immaterial points, to which the French 
court confented, after fome affeéted hefitation. The fortifications 
on the land fide are of no confequence to England. It was the 
harbour alone that ought to have engaged our attention. Lord 
Rockingham faw this miftake; in his adminiftration only, was 
the demolition of the harbour ferioufly attempted: and had he 
remained a little longer in office, it muft have been accomplithed. 
His demands were dire&ed to the jettees, which protect the chan- 
nel to the harbour, and without which, the harbour becomes 
totally unferviceable. Thefe jettees are two piers, which project 
about three quarters of a mile from the harbour into the fea ; and 
are about twelve feet high, from low-water mark : between them 
is the channel into the harbour. His lordthip ordered a breach 
to be made in the eaftern jettee, nearthe middle, fufficient to ad- 
mit the fea. All Dunkirk was inflantly filled with alarm. They 
faw the ruin of the harbour was inevitable. A few tides made 
the fat clear. The fand was driven through the breach with fuch 
aftonifhing velocity, it was fully manifeft, the channel muft be en- 
tirely choaked in a few days more. Had this breach been made 
Jarger, which was intended ; and another made lower down, to- 
wards the fea, which was alfo intended ; the harbour muft have’ 
been fo effectuaily rendered ufelefs, that nothing larger than a 
row-boat, ora pilot, could have got into it. The French imme- 
diately faw the effect of this {mall breach, and inftantlv put a ftop 
to the progrefs of the workmen. The reader is to obferve, that 
in al] our ftipulations our court has made with France, refpecting 
Dunkirk, a kind of childifh delufion has conftantly been admit- 
ted—this was-——the French were to employ their own people to 
execute our demands, and we were to fend our furveyors to ex- 
amine and report the ftate of their operation. Our furveyors had 
no controul over the workmen; and if the French governor at 
any time, chofe to put a ftop to their labour, we could not oblige 
them to refume their work. The furveyors might return to Eng- 
land, and upon their report, the Britifh ambaffador at Paris 
was ufually inftruf&ted to remontftrate ; which commonly produced 
an evafive anfwer. The furveyors have been fentback, and the | 
fame farce has been played over again. In this manner lave the’ 
negotiations concerning Dunkirk, been continued, dropped, and 
revived from the year 1713. Asaproof, that lord Rockingham 
was right in this matter, we need only cbferve, the conduct of the 
I'rench, 
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French, in this particular, fince the treaty of 1732, by which we 
furrendered all claim and concern whatever re{pecting Dunkirk, 
Inftead of repairing the fortifications, on the demolition of which, 
we formerly fo ftrenuoufly infifted, or opening the cunette, of. 
paying any regard whatever to the land fide, their whole atten- 
tion has been direCted to widening, deeping, and enlarging the bar- 
dour. They have made it capacious, fafe, and convenient. Thole 
who think Dunkirk a place of no dangerto the commerce of Lona 
don, may find their miftake in a future day.’ 


During this adminiftration Mr . Wilkes returned from France 
to Eakin. We only mention it to remark, ¢ that the acceunt 
of bis negotiation with the minifiry 1s taken, it is fard, from Mrs 
HY. Cote’s man oe ipt. In this account it is obferved, that Mr. 
Rofe Fuller, who was violent in his oppofition to various admi- 
niftrations, was found, on his death, to have received a pen- 
fion from-the court Sir many years. 

The next and laft ftep of importance, in lord Chatham’s pubs 
lic life, related to the American {tamp-act; the various nego- 
tiations for changes in adminiftration would detain us too longs 

and are too difguiting to induce us to enlarge on them. The 
pe on the Middlefex election are not equally unim- 
portant; but the queftion is in no material refpect elucidated 
by our author. We may {top to notice, however, our aue- 
thor’s remarks on the fuppofed generofity of queen Anne, whe 
granted 100,000]. per aunum from the civil lift, towards the 
expences of the wars 


‘ In fact, this pretended generofity was one of the moft fcan- 
dalous actions that the crown evercommitted by any adminittration, 
It was a manifeft and grofs cheat upon the public, who were exe 
travagant lofers by it; for fome time after, viz. upon the 25th 
of June 1713, the queen acquainted the houfe of commons, by 
meffage, that fhe had contracted a very large debt upon her civil 
lift revenue, which fhe was unable to pay, and therefore defired 
to make them good; and fuch was the complaifance of a tory 
parliament, that notwithftanding the deteflation which muft have 
arifen in every honeit breaft, upon the deteétion of this clumfey 
juggle, and though Mr. Smith, one of the tellers of the exche- 
quer, honeftly informed the houfe, that the eftimate of this debt 
‘was aftonifhing to him; being made to amount to Auguft 1710, 
to 400,00cl. Whereas, he was able to affirm from his own know- 
lédge, that it amounted at that time to little more than 100,000. 
and though many others undertook to prove, that the funds given 
for 700,000]. had, in reality, amounted to 800,000l. ; and though 
thete gentlemen had prevailed fo far as to procure an addrefs to 
the crown for an account of the civil lik debt at Midfuinmer 1713, 


and 
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and for a yearly account of the net produce of the civil lift reve- 
nue, no regard was paid to this information, nor to this addrefs ; 
none of thefe accounts were ever permitted to be laid before the 
houfe, and upon the very next day they voted no lefs a fum than 
500,000]. for this fervice.—This is the truth, and the whole 
truth, of that generous exploit of the daughter of king James 
Ii. It was a mean trick, by which the nation was cheated of 
400,0001.— This queen had as many private vices, and as few 


public virtues, as any prince who has filled the Britith throne fince 
the Houfe of Tudor.’ 


There is in the hiftory of this period, alfo, a pretty long ac- 
count of the negotiation refpe€ting Falkland Iflands, which 
greatly reflects on the fpirit and activity of the minifters at 
that time. The following defign is faid to be communicated 
from the duke de Choifeul, in a converfation with general Bur- 
goyne, after the duke’s exile. It may be ufeful, however, to 
tranf{cribe the whole account. 


*« On the twenty fecond (of December 1770), the counter-ne- 
gotiation of the efficient council, began to emerge out of its dark 
chamber. ‘The confidential minifter of the clofet, held a confer- 
ence with M. Francois, fecretary to the embaffy of France at the 
court of London, upon the fubjeSt of terms of accommodation 
with Spain. This fecret negotiation was unknown to the French 
minifter, M. le duc de Choifeul ; who had entered fully into the 
defigns of Spain, and had firmly refolved to fupport that power 
in her intended war with Great Britain. - At this time, there 
was a ftrong party in the French court againft Choifeul, confifting 
of madame Barre, the princes of the blood, the prince de Sou- 
bize, and of other great perfons; who had for feveral months 
pait, anxioufly and eagerly wifhed to procure the difmiffion of the 
minifter; bat hitherto he had maintained his intereft with the 
king, notwithftanding all their efforts againft him. The king 
was now advanced beyond the climacteric of life, and affectionately 
attached to the feafon of peace ; becaufe it afforded him more op- 
portunity to indulge in his favourite pleafures, than the period of 
war. For this feaion M. Choifeul had not acquainted the king 
with his defign of co-operating with Spain; by which he had 
flattered himfelf, that he fhould obliterate the difgraces of the late 
war. The defign was difcovered, or rather made known to ma- 
dame Barre; who immediately prejudiced the king fo ftrongly 
acainft the project of his minifter, that he yielded to her impor- 
tunities ; and difmiffed him from all his employments. And, at 
the fame time, exiled him, to Chanteloux.—Several Englifh, as 
well as French gentlemen, and perfons of high rank, vifited him 
in his exile. He was the firft exiled French minifter, who had 
ever been fo honoured. In a free converfation with one of his 
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Englith vifitors, (general’ Burgoyne) he candidly informed him 
of one part of his plan againit Great Britain, if the war had 
commenced, which he intended—lIt was — to have landed an are 
my in Effex; to have proceeded with the utmoit rapidity to Lon- 
don, where they were to have burned the Bank and the Tower, 
particularly the firft ; but to have committed no other drepreda- 
tion whatever, and then to have returned with the fame expedi- 
tion. ‘The troops were to have had no other baggage or incum- 
brance, than their knapfacks. His principal obje& was, to anni- 
hilate the public credit of Great Britain, which he conceived, the 
deftruction of the Bank in London would perfectly accomplith. 
It muft be owned the fcheme is feafible, and, perhaps not im- 
practicable. There are always veffels enough at Calais and Dun- 
kirk for fach an expedition ; and the vicinity of the garrifoned 
towns facilitates the affembling of an army, without creating an 
alarm. ‘The anegcdote may ferve to put future minifters on their 
guard ; for, at that time, we had no force in any fituation, to 
impede the operation, had it been attempted.’ 


On the fubje&t of the American war, our author does not 
give any very new.or interefling intelligence. Lord Cha- 
tham’s conduct, in this very important fubject, is well known; 
nor fhall we tranfcribe fpeeches, which were at that time 
publifhed with fufficient accuracy. ‘The reafon, why we have 
avoided giving {pecimens of his {peeches in the former tranf- 
actions of his life, is that they are in general too extenfive to 
be quoted with advantage within our limits. It is wellknown 
that the violence of his indignation overpowered him, in his 
eagernefs to oppofe the independence of America. He breath- 
ed his laft in protefting again{ft this meafure. It was his de- 
fien,; fays our author, a defign, which we have rcafon to be- 
lieve from other fources, to have propofed the duke of Brunf- 
wic as general of the Britifh forces, and to have oppofed the 
French according to his former plan, in Germany. It has 
been believed by others, that he intended to advife the duke’s 
being fent to Americae Another part of the plan was, when 
he had thus prevented the French from aflifting the Ameri- 
cans, to have propofed a cordial and honourable union be- 
tween this country and America. 

Our author adds a fhort chara€ter of lord Chatham, and in 
the Appendix has collected various characters and eulogies 
of this great minifter, and the neceffary public documents to 
illuftrate his hiftory, with fome private and curious papers. 
The length of our article alone prevents us from enlarging on 
fome of thefe; and, if we have extended it farther than an 
anonymous work may feem to demand, the fingular curiofity 
and importance of the fubjeCt muft be our excufe. 

The 
























( §60 ) 
The Iliad and Odyffzy of Homer, tranflated into Ex io lish blank 
Vere, by William Cowper, Efq. (Concluded from p. 374.) 


Ww concluded our laft with exprefiing our difapprobation at 
Mr: Cowper’s fyftem of rendering fome lines inharmo- 
nious to fet off. the others to greater advantage. His fedulity 
in avoiding melody appears in no refpect more confpicuous (fot 
to what other caufe can we attribute it); than in his very fre- 


quent omiffion of the article or prepofition. 


o——* and as he * fpake zs done.’ 
——‘if thou wouldft wif me give 
Eumelus of my own.’ II. xxiii. 692. 


The effect which thefe om:ffions have on the ear is extremely 
unpleafant ; and they often make a fentiment appear ridiculous, 
that in the original was of a very different nature. <A warrior 
attacks another ‘fpear in hand ;’ £ fhe found her fon all tears ;’ 
© firm as rock he ftood;’ § Cussn at fide of Arethufa’s fount ;’ 
¢ thou perchance art always fool.’ ¢ Should we now ftrike 
true.’ , : 

—-=—‘ delay fuits not: 
Laft rites cannot too foon be paid.’ 


This abrupt kind of ftyle feems modelled after that of Briggs 
in the novel of Cecilia. Again; 


—-—‘ neither will we here admit 
Poor man befide to ftay at our repafts.’ 
‘ Why fpeakeft thus to me?’ 
« Awake Tydides! wherefore giv’ft the night 
Entire to balmy flumber? hait not heard.’ 
¢ Who art and whence who dar’ft encounter me ?? 
¢ Tydides, canft not fee » 


This is the language of parfon Trulliber; who would like- 
wife have defcribed a fall much in the following terms. 


* And down fell Dolops headiong to the ground.’ 


The inelegancy of fuch phrafes will furprife the reader; and 
their number is far from inconfiderable. We have, © clutch’d+ 
the bloody duft ;’ * blood /patier’d all his axle ;’ * his head 
reek'd;’ AN with blows ;’ § audacious fluent pr ate 3 . * my 
foul is ftunn’d within me;’ © for he had other ge 1. €. nd 
other fpear ; * we will none of Paris’ treafures now ;’ © prating 
his fill;’ ¢ guefts /hoved afide ;’ * Venus coax’d fome Grecian 





* Sra Se wy Maven rererras. 
+ Clutch’d is indeed enfhrined in the temple of Shakfpeare.—* Come let me 
clutch thee!’ 
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fair ;? © fleck their heads, and fmug their countenances ;’ ‘ I need 
not thee, nor heed thy wrath a jot 5’ © panic-/funn’d; ‘ ler each 
whet well his foear ;’ * iwitch’d her fragrant robe;’ ¢ he hurl’d 
his fpear right forth ;’ ‘ the keen lance drove into his po//;” 
‘loud groans the briny pool,’ i. e. the fea; ¢ Tantalus ftands in 
a pool’ (ev avn), why not lake or flood? ‘a bioody whelk ;’ 
© Hector trepann’d me forth.’ 


‘ He, a fhaft fent /mart/y forth.’ 

‘ He laid the fceptre /martly on his back.’ 
—* let him caft 

His golden heaps into’the public maw,’ 

« the fhame between 

And navel pierc’d him.’ 








This is literal: but would not * beneath the navel’ have an- 
{wered as well? 

The following paflage is, in the original, and in Pope’s ver- 
fion, fpirited and fublime: 


« So Ajax o’er the decks of num’rous fhips 
Stalk’d firiding large, and fent his voice to heav’n. 
Thus, ever clamouring, he bade the Greeks 
Stand both for camp and fleet. Nor could bimfe/f 
Hector, contented, now, the battle wage 
Loft in the multitude of Trojans more.’ II. xv. 831. 


Ulyfies wreftles with Ajax, and 


——*‘ on the ham behind 
Chopp’d him.’ (Kope) Il. xxiii. 903. 
« Vulcan took in hand 
His furdy ftaff, and buffed thro’ the door.’ Il. xviii. 515. 
It is faid of one of the fuitors, that 


‘ while thus he jeer’d 


Ulyffes, fet the others in a roar. Odyf. 431, 427. In 
Homer ‘ caufed them to laugh.’ 


The dignified gravity of the epic poem is not always preferv- 
ed, nor evidently intended to be fo, by Homer, in his Odyffey. 
It is an interefting narrative, a faithful and pleafing picture of 
the manners that prevailed in an early period of focicty: the fa- 
yniliar dialogues that give us a particular infight into thofe man- 
ners are peculiarly fafcinating. But they appear to us too fimple 
for a clofe tranflation in blank verfe; and, if ornamented, the 
beauties which originated from their naiveté, are obfcured, or 
rendered ridiculous, by their adventitious finery. This is fel- 
dom to be complained of here. ‘The characteriftic vulgarity 
of Irus, and we fcarcely know whether to fpeak in praife or 
cenfure, is even heightened in the tranflation. 


App. Vou. [V. NEw ARR. Qgq ‘ Gods! 
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* Gods! with what volubility of fpeech 
The table-hunter prates, like an old hag | 
- Collied with chimney-fmutch ! but ah beware f 
For J intend thee mifchief, and to dafh 
With both hands ev’ry grinder from thy gums, 
As men untcoth a pig pilf’ring the corn.’ 





The author did not, poflibly, recollect that ccl/icd is taker 
from a colliery, with the nature of which, neither Irus, nor 
Ulytfes, in all his travels, could have been acquainted. But no 
fimplicity in the original will excufe the inelegance of the ge- 
nerality of the following expreffions. 





——‘ focn as fhe reclined fhe dozed.’ Odyf. xviii. 231. 
‘ what thews 
And what a /asnch the fenicr’s tatters hid ?? 
Odyf. xvi. 8g 
a The billows Selch’d horrible abroad.’ 
Odyf. v. 482. 
« Ye rural drones, whofe purblind eyes fee not 
Beyond the prefent hour, egregious feols.!’ 





Such language as this is only fuitable to a rural drone, 
The goddefs of eloquence thus addrefles Pandarus : 
© dar’it thou flip. 
A feaft ax Menelaus ? i 
And Ulyfies, attacked by the dogs of Eumzeus, 


‘ as ever well advifed 
Sgquatied.” (aero) Odyf. xiv. 37. 
‘ All that I can I will; right thro’? I go.’ Tl. xx. gar. 
——‘ eels his flanks, &c. #idéled bare.’ H. xxi. 24r. 
‘ Shall rend thy body while a /erap remains.’ 
Il. xxul. 409. 
« But when I had im duft roll’d me, and wept.’ 
Odyf. iv. 652. 








Venus fays, Diomede wounded her, 
© For that I fole Aineas from the fight.’ Il. v. 438. 
A phrafe often repeated inftead of * becaule.’ 
‘ Let Jove but once afford us riddance clear 
Of thefe Achaians !’ 
——* why art thou always given 
To prate, Idomencus?’? Il, xxiil. 593. 
The myrmidons are compared to wolves whe 
= eject 
From full maws * fatulent the clotted gore.’ 





ih 





* This image is, however, rather more. difgufting in the original. The 
following expreilion is not tranflated. 
mmr GEnCEETAL TE To yacne Il, xvi. 1636 








omens * where 
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«© where he ftrove 
With Philomelides, and threw him flat? Odyf. iv. 423. 





To enumerate expreffions of this kind would be an endlefs 
Jabour. We fhall therefore point out fome other phra‘es, to whofe 
peculiarity we objet rather than their vulgarity. “Thofe which 
our following colletian exhibits by way of {pecimen, are not 
calculated, much more than the preceding ones, to infpire tt hat 
reverence which Is commonly fu ippofed due to the E Epic Mufe. 
© The game of rhetoric.’ § OF pane (i. e. of reft) impatient ;’ 
twas for pany: juch 5’ © confcious of both,’ 1. e. knowing both, 
(rm) “ fisod for his herd,’ i. e. defended; * forlorn (i. Cs 
prived) of thee;’ ‘ adufi for blood ;’ me walls ;’ 
: : wiple the rhe ahits,? 1. e. tears; cole ts furbifi’d bright ;’ 
‘A {pe ar ac: uminated Tharp with brafs;’ Scilla’s fix necks 
© clubb’d inte heads ;> Diomede ¢ purfues the Cyprian — 
confcious whom ;’ 1. e. knowing who fhe was. ¢ Ulyfies is 
dafh’d into a wrecks ; > he might be fhipwrecked, but the fhip 
aione could become a wreck. ‘ Remembrance bufily * retrac- 
ing themes’ (antipathies) 5 © teeming with thoughts of flaughter 3 
and 
‘ A cloud of duft 
Upfanip'a into the brazen vault of heaver.,’ 


Sound rather affectedly: as do, 


‘ Our banded decads thould (would) fo far exceed 
Their waits’ 


> 





:, &. they were ten to one. 


‘ Thou art my firft and laf, proem and clofe.’ 
I]. ix. 109, 

Thus the wife Neftor addrefles his king of } kings, Agamem- 
non. In Homer, he fays, he will begin and conc! lude his {peech 
with talking about him. So, at leaft, we underftand it; but 
we cannot conjecture ,_how Mr. Cowpet’s line is meant to be 
vunderftood. Neptune is mentioned as 

——* lifting igh Aineas from the ground, 
He heav’d him: far remote; o’er many a rank 
Of heroes and of bounding fteeds he flew, 
Launch’d into air from the expanded palm 
Of Neptune.’ 

In the firft line one fhould naturally fappofe, from the loca- 
tion of the words, that Atnieas was 4:z/, or tall in ftature, net 
hfted on high. And, according to the laft, he feems /et off 
like-a paper kite or fky-rocket, from the hand of Neptune. 


Oe rn en tet ee ee et teens mene = em re 
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54 Cowper's Tranflation of fHometm 
juno difpleafed at He€tor’s fuccefs, 


—-—* feuduering on her throne 
Rich'd the Ohmpian.’? Nh. viii. 228. 


‘his bears a ftronger refemblanee to a perfon feized with 2 
cole nt of the ague, than tothe emprefs of heaven moving with 
ydignation, not with fear, in her throne, and wide Olympus, 


trembling around her. 
vescnce de woTuea Hen" 
Tessere Serve: Geovw, ersrike Je peoncov ervmerev. Tl. viii. 198. 

The effect is awful, and fimilar to that caufed by the fovereign 
nod of Jupiter; and her fubfequent fpeech is full of violence and 
tury.— 

‘ Thund’ring, he downward hurled his candent bolt 
To the borfe-fec: of Diomede ; dire fumed 
The flaming fulphur, and both horfes drove 
Under the axle, belly to the ground.’ 


The Tranflator here turns what was great to farce by the low 
defcription of the horfes’ terror, and by giving €hor{e-feet’ te 
Diomede. 

Beovtn as Sage desvov, adnx’ agynra xegavvoy, 

Kadde wg <9 wrmay Asspendeos uns xameale. 

Asive d& DACE weto Sere Rasomervoio’ 

To 3 inww decavte xatantntny um oyectivy TL. vill. 133. 

This is truly fublime: and if the Englifh reader will refer to 
Pope (Il. viii. 161.), he will form a very different, and a much 
jultcr, idea of the original than from the preceding tranflation. 

Neftor advifes Telemachus, (Odyf. iii. 404.) not to leave his 

nfiree at © the , 3 * 
treafures at § the mercy of thofe proud ;* why not add men as 
in Homer? 6 /77/ing home ;’ why not, wifhing to go home: 

Menelaus, talking of Ulyffes, tells Telemachus, 

‘I purpos’d 
To have receiv’d him with fuch friendhhip. here 
As none befides,’ 





Without recurring to the original {Odyf. iv. 171.), we can- 
not be certain whether he means as none befides would have re- 
ccived him, or as he would have received no one befides. 

As the laft paflages we quoted are rendered obfcure by the 
omiffion of fome eflential words, others ftand in the fame pre- 
dicament by a complicated location of them. 


‘ Ye, then, with faces to the Trojans turn’d, 
Ceafelefs retire.’ 


Thus Diomede advifes the Grecians; and it feems ftrange 
at firft fight that fo gallant a warrior fhould direct his country- 
men to retire without ceafing. But if we confult the original 
(Il. v. 605.), we fhall find that he exhorts them to retire in- 
deed, but with their faces conftantly turned towards the enemy. 


¢ Him 
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© Him never, while, alive myfelf, I mix 
With living men and move, will I forget’ Tl. xxii. 447. 


{. e. while I live I will never forget him. Many inftances 
of obicurity, caufed by an improper inverfion of words, have 


been given before. But it is not always to be referred to tnat 
caule. Helen tells Paris, 


‘Ah! would that thon hadft died 
By that heroic arm, mine hutband’s erit.’ 





What does this expreffion imply,—<‘ the arm that was once 
her hufband’s? The original is ee tly alia’ : ©T with you 
had been killed by that brave maa who was my former hui- 
band.’—Og cuos rporepos woos rev (LI. ili. 429). 

© Spurr’d thro’ the portal flew her rapid fteeds.” 

This is fpoken of Juno’s horfes, as fhe drives them harneffzd 
to her chariot. 

An odd contraft occurs in the following defcription of a young 
warrior between the words flarting and gliding : both applite 
to the fame action cannot be proper. 

—‘ in the vanity of youth, 
For fhow of nimblenefs, he farted oft 
Into the vaward, ’tilf at laft he fell. 
Him gliding {wiftly by, fwifter than he 
Achilles with a javelin reach’d.’ 


When Neptune is ftyled, 
© Earth-fhaking foveretgn of the waves,’ 





the contradictory terms produce likewi'e a bad effet. 

Antique words and phrafes, it is generally allowed, if caue 
tioufly introduced, have a good effe& in an epic poem, but we 
meet with fome here, the inftances are howe ver not many, that 
no way tend to preferve the maje efty or venerable fimplicity of 
the original. *¢ Agnized’ for known; * kirti’ for mantle, 
“convolv’d,’ ‘ blurr’d the fight,’ £ the field’s hours,’ &c. are, proe 
bably, too obfolete. ‘ Or ere that’ and £ or ere we part’ for 
before that, are phrafes feldom to be found but in‘ the facred 
writings, or in Shakfpeare, and have nething but thofe refpec- 
table authorities to recommend them. 

Our charge againft Mr. Cowper ior ufirg phrafes of medera 
fafhion, or allufive to modern manners, is aah more heavy 
than in regard to thofe which are obfolete. He aflerts indeed 
‘ that he has cautioufly avoided a// terms of new invention? 
But we fancy it would be no eafy matter for him to trace the fol- 
lowing to any other fource. © A fathomer of defigns.’? © The 
fatteft of the /aginated charge,’ i.e. the fattelt of fatten’d pigs. 
© A helmet quatre-crefied. > Mr. Cowper vindicates this epithet 
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by ‘the cowflip’ (mole) cinque-fpotted in Shak{peare, We 
never before met Lr © svomaieniad, * [pre- maiden, ‘ misfor~ 
$i wt wah ’ $ crofseeyed,’ and ‘ inte/leéted;’ with ‘ unfirew’d, 

* unflain, ‘ unvantag’d,’ and $ unemafculated fteeds.’” Wea 
not fo clear in regard to the wps as the ums, which are likewite 
pretty numerous. We have ‘ upflamp’d, § updarted,’ © up- 
gidg’d,’ Supdr awn,’ 6 upbuilds,’ Cupwent, ‘ — iad # up 
ran to manhood.’ © S:a-ward,’ and even § land-ward’ we have 
feen before, but never °‘ fide-wardy . ena or © Troy- 
ward.’ If all thefe words are not abfolutely new, we are 
certain that thev are generally fo; and others, either newly 
invented or newly Campane, wiil occur, when we more 
particularly confider the e pithets. Many phrafes likewife are 
adopted not in unifgn sigh 6 the times in which the origina! was 
Written. IN raed obferves that the fucce({s a overthrow of the 
Greeks was § poifed on a razor’s edge *.” © Troy’s reprieue’ 
. not ii exact fubftitute for Space  aiitvae auet not 

the hardy clans of Hyrie’ for Ox Tugiev £ve40/T2-—-Penelop * 
threatens her domeitics with being cafpi wer’d.’ Jrus, ftruck edie 

y Ulyfies, ‘ ani his heels drumm’d the ground.’ Ulyfles talks 
of being ‘ cajeled by a fhrew’d Phoenician.’ A veflel of that 
country is m siueidied, in another place, as being © mann’d ’ 
by fharp ers;’ and Eumeus fays a woman of Phoenicia talked 
of him when achild, as § an urchin that [camper ‘d by her fide.’ 
He likewife informs us that in ancient Greece, as well as in 
modern Britain, 

——-‘ perquifites are ev’ry fervant’s joy.’ 
And Hector talks of exhibiting Patroclus’ head 
© impaled + on high,’ 





This mode of punifhment was, we believe, never heard of 
in the region “of Troy till it became fubject to the difciples of 
Mahomet. 


Cea 





? This may be confidered as a faithfu! tranflation of 

Eos f:pe paras axyan> Il. x. 173¢ 
But it givesa modern idea. Pope has dropt the letter and retained the fpirit. 

‘ Exch fingie Greek, in this conclufive frife, 
Stands on the fharpe? edge of death or life.’ 

This phrafe might pofiibly be be rrowed from Milton : 
‘Ye fee our danger on the uémoff ecye 
Of hazerd” Par. Reg. i. gq. 

And Milton night have the preceding paffage of Homer in his contemp!a- 
tion when he writ it: or, indeed, the fi ilowing one of serra i 3; Who hardly 
gonfulted Homer or. the occalion, but derived ae ideas from the Jame common 
fource with him, a boid and vivid imi: agvinatio 

‘We'll itrive to bear it it, “for your worthy fake, 
To th’ extreme edge of hazard.’ 

+ Impoled, if Mr. Cowper would have ventured here to coin a new word, 
would have been more consonant to the original. Homer threatens to cut off 
(not § opp” ) fils head, and fix it upon a a pole, 

emmmnene HILE ave GKIACmETS ee =], xvid. 176, 
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The tranflator fays: thofe 


—*‘ that would confent to an Englith form I have preferved as 
epithets ; others that would not, 1 have meited into the context. 
There are none, | believe, which I have not tranilated in one 
way or other, though the reader will not find them repeated fo of- 
ten as moft of them are in Homer, for a reafon that need not be 
mentioned.’ 


We frequently obferve an omiffion of epithets, but cannot 
affirm that they are not introduced in other places. “To repeat 
them, whenever they occurred in the original, would, as Mr. 
C. obferves, have produced a very unpleafant effect. In Ho- 
mer, particular ones are cften repeatedly applied to particular 
heroes without refpect to their propriety as to fituation and cir- 
cumftance. ‘The godike Patroclus kindles a fire to roaft fome 
mutton; and the divine Eumeus broils a pork-grifkin, which 
the divine Ulyfles devours very greedily. So ludicrous an op- 
pofition, between the fituation and the exprefion, is common- 
Jy avoided: yet when 

——‘ divine Ulyfies from beneath 
His thicket crept,’ 


we could have wifhed for an epithet lefs clofe to the original, 
When Apollo inftigates AEneas to oppofe Achiiles, Mr. C. 
properly dreps the word Bsarqgoge (Il. xx. 83.), for toaddrefs him 
by the name of coun/ellor, at fuch a time, would appear rather 
ludicrous in our language. We with he had always omitted 
the words counfellors and fenators (however confonant to the 
original) when applied to the Trojan and Grecian leaders, exe 
horting one another to action, or engaging in battle. 


‘ There, Neftor, brave Gerenian, with a voice 
Sonorous roufed the godlike counfellor 
From fleep, Ulyffes.’? Il. x. 161. 

‘ Black as a ftorm the fenators renown’d 

. . « « affailed buttrefs and tower.’ Il. xii. 456. 


* Auge Priam’ enters unfeen into the tent of Achilles, (IL 
Kxiv. 599.) We can {carcely conceive 2 more improper word : 
usyas Certainly fignifies great, but it might be allufive to emi- 
nence of ftation, ef power, or of mind, as well as body. A 
‘ blatant goat’ may, pofibly, be allowed 5 but we cannot ap- 
prove of ¢ d/atant appetite ;’ of * srituraied barley-grain ;’ * of 
the decp-fork’d Olympian,’ (monvmtuxes) ; Sof br th-pang-di [= 
penfiag Nythiay’ (voyosouog); of ‘ deepebet lied barks,’ (4 rapupas) 5 
of a * ftone angled fharp,’ (Tenney) 3 ;: of © glutinated portals 3? of 
© boorifiier ough 3’ © brainie/s and big; 6 earth-cumbrer (Beyaie) 
Ajax ;? ‘thy whole dig promiie ;’ of a ‘tripod amples womb’ d,? 
(tovmodx usyav);’ of an * unrelenting {pe ‘ar,’ for of: naruw ; of 
€ beauteous Halia with eyes protuberant,’ (foams); of flurdy 
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being a favourite epithet ; for which it is not eafy to find acor- 
refpoudent one in Homer. We have ‘ ffurdy fons, a Jiurdy 
{pear, fiurdy flaff, jfiurdy thighs, a ffurdy wrettler,” &c. We 
have, and we believe they are the firft of the kind, a fteed 
“azure-maned,” *a god in difguifey ima esoopcvos HUAVOY AIT Hy 
and an 6 axure-creffed nightingale,’ xawprss aecwy Thetis like- 
wife is ftyled azure haired; but the original 1s @eridos yueoots. 
Acrixoruicry Xe. Acarysoncov eyxeg is commonly rendered a 
© Jong #/ adowed {pear ;’ but we fhould imagine the reverfe was 
meant, ° a fpear that cafts a long fhadow.’ [Modevuos is com- 
monly prefixed to Ins, and tranflated ‘ ftorm-wing’d,’ © tem- 
peft-wing’d,’ but we believe never, as it imports, ‘ with feet 
of wind.’ 

© Patrimonial amity’ is an odd phrafe for (E:wo1» warowior )y 
‘her ditary friendthip.? At leaft we never met with the word 
in this fig: ification before. 

© Jncontinent’? is very often introduced in the fame fenfe 
which Milton ufes it, as fynonymous to immediately. It is, 
we imagine, not generally allowed to be naturalifed in our lan- 
guage; and if it be fo, it fhould not, likewife, be brought for- 
ward according to common acceptance : 


——* incontivent as fair.’ 


The epithets that follow, marked in Italics, have a foundation 
in the original, but flrangely enfeeble the idea. Mr. Cowper 
would not have been charged with any want of judgment had 
he omitted them: the breach would have been as honourable 
as the obfervance, 


—*‘ neither Peleus thee begat, 
Nor Thetis bore, but rugged rocks /udtime, 
And roaring billows d/we gave birth to thee.’ 


In enumerating the different defects which have ftruck us in 
Mr. Cowper’s verfion, we muft not omit the liberties which 
he occaficnally takes with the auxiliary verbs: ‘ he fhall foon,’ 
for ‘he will foon;’ ‘ may we,’ for ‘can we 5’ 6 never may it 
be,’ for never fhall it be:’ and ‘as he might’—‘as bet I 
may,’ are frequently introduced for, ‘as he could,’ and ¢as I 
can.’ Agamemnon tells the fhades of the fuitors, that 
‘not the chofen youths of a whole town /Lould [i. e. 
could or would] form a nobler band.’—And Ulyffes calls for 


affiftance, 





It may be objected to usthat, in reviewing this tranflation, 
we have been more fedulous in pointing out defects, than in 
eleGting beauties. ‘T’o this we reply, that they are more nume- 
rous ; and though we have quoted but few of the latter fpecies, 
| we 
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we have allowed that many others are to be found. And we 
mutt obferve, that though we have givena pretty long lift of the 
former, yet had we been inftigated KA malevolence, or impelled 
even by a perfevering fpirit” of inveftigation, we aul have 
enlarged it very coniiderably. We have, indeed, produced 
more inftances, than what, in all provability, we otherwife 
fhould have done, to vindicate the opinion we have aiways en- 
tertained, that a clo’e tranflation of Homer in blank verfe could 
not do juftice to the origi ial. Mr. Cowper fays, uch a tranf- 

ation has been repeatedly and loudly demanded by fome of the 
ef judges and ablefi writers of the prefent day. Without 
meaning any offence to thofe gentlemen, whoever they may 
be. we have prefume d to differ in judgment from them. Opi- 
nions in matters of talte will vary; andthe fupcriority of rhyme 
to blank verfe, or vice verfa, will ever, in all probability, be a 
matter of debate. Neither do we contend with any on that 
fubject in general, but as confined to a clofe verfion of Ho- 
mer; and we have icattered through our critique different rea- 
fons on which we formed an idea that fuch an attempt would 
not fucceed. Mr. Cowper profeffes that he has 


—*‘ no fear of judges familiar with original Homer, They 
need not be told that a tranflation of hiaw is an arduous enter. 
prize, and as fuch, entitled to fome favour. From thefe, therefore, 
i hall expeét, and fhall not be difappointed, confiderable can- 
dour and allowance. Efpecialiy they will be candid, and I be- 
lieve that there are many fuch, who have occaiionally tried their 
own ftrength in this bow of Ulyffes. They have not found it 
fupple and pliable, and with me are perhaps ready to acknow- 
ledge that they couid not always even approach with it the mark 
of their ambition.’ 


The difficulty he acknowledges we likewife have forefeen ; 
and are ready to excufe what we do not greatly approve; for 
we caunot look even upon Mr. Cowper as the favoured knight 
deftined to complete an adventure in which all other competi- 
tors have mifcarried. We refpect his abilities; fome pallages 
are executed with great tafte and fpirit, and many that were 
dificult he has happily elucidated: yet, on the whole, the per- 
formance appears to us, confidered as a poetical work, flat, 
heavy, and uninterefting. To the illuftrious Greex, Mr. 
C. fays, he owes the aa and eafy flight of many thenifalil 
hours.’ We heartily with, ifit would have yielded equal amufe- 
ment, that he had dedicated thofe hours to original compoti- 
tion ; we fhould then have followed him with more fatisf Sion, 
and we doubt not have acquired both pleafure and inftruction 
jn the purfuit. 

*,* In our Jaft, p. 313. feventeen lines from the bottom, omit the werd have. 
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NORTH AMERICA. 


HE addrefs of the prefident of congrefs, to beth houfes of 

the federal legiflature, prefents a pleating profpect of the 
rapid advances of the American flates in agriculture, manufac- 
tures, Commerce, and navigation. ‘The treaty with the Indians, 
mentioned in our lait {tatement, was only partial ; and the war 


with other favage nations continues to rage on the frontiers of 


Kentucky. General St. Clair’s army has been completely 
defeated by the favages with the lofs, as is averred, of about 
40 offices, and 600 privates; eight pieces of cannon, and all 
the baggage, fell into the kands of the foe. By the lateft ac- 
counts this defeat has fince been avenged on the former victors, 
who were furprifed, and routed with great flaughter, 


WEST INDIES, 


The difturbances in St. Domingo are far from being ap- 
peafed ; and that unhappy fettlement will for a time be loft in 
the annals of European commerce. . We cannot venture on 
any detail of the events, as the diflance of we {cene, and the 
views of party at home, have joined to perplex the narration. 
The original and chief difputes feem to have arifen between 
the whites and the people of colour, or mulatioes ; but in 
fome parts the blacks have arifen again{t the whites ; 3 and the 


towa of $t. Marc has, as is faid, falien a prey to the former. 
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SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


The cruelty of captain Metcalf, commander of an American 
veflel, who in revenge for the lofs of a boat, and one man, 

oured a broadfide into a numerous affemblage of canoes, ta 
the inftant deitruction of near a hundred fayages, has been de- 
fervedly reprobated. Even the flaughter of Cook would not 
have vindicated fuch a revenge, 


OTAHETIT E. 


Intelligence has been received from captain Edwards, com- 
mander of the Pandora, fent in queft of the mutineers againft 
captain Bligh, that fixteen have been taken’; but Chriitian and 
the other nine, retiring to fome diftant ifle with the Bounty, 
have not been found. The Pandora has fince been wrecked, 
but the crew is faved, 


NEW HOLLAND. 


The Britifh colony here ftill labours under great difadvan- 
tages from the want of provilions. 


EAST INDIES. 


Since our laft account no intelligence of much importance 
has been received, The army of lord Cornwallis was in mo- 
tion, in the beginning of October. Oluffore, a place of great 
itrength and importance, has fallen into our hands. Tippoo 
had, by the lateft accounts, entrenched himfelf about twelve 
miles from Seringapatam ; and lord Cornwallis with his grand 
army was advancing towards him. General Abercrombie, with 
the Bombay army, had afcended the Ghauts, and was well fup- 
plied with provifions. Our affairs proceeded, however, with 4 
flow profperity. 

The encounter between a French and Enghfh frigate occa- 
fioned fome furprize. So far as can be judged, from the detail 
laid before the public, there was rather too much feverity and 
diftruft fhewn on our fide, and an ill-timed arrogance on that 
of the French commander, who was apparently a young man. 


AFRICA, 


The empire of Morocco has been loft in inteftine commo- 
tions. A battle was fought between the emperor and his bro- 
ther Ben Affer, in which the latter was defeated and flain, 
Late accounts bear that the Spaniards had affifted another bro- 
ther againft the emperor, and that the conflict proved fatal ta 
the latter, ids } 
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RUSSIA. 


The final treaty with the Turks, concluded at Jafly the oth 
of January, ftates that the Dniefter fhall be the boundary ; thar 
the cities of Moldavia and Wallachia fhall be confirmed in 
their privileges: that the Port fhall guarantee the tranquillity 
of Grufinia, Georgia, and Caucafus ; and all Ruffian veffels 
againft the corfairs of Barbary. The emprefs is improving 
Oczacow, and rendering it a place of great ftrength, importe 
ance, and commerce. | 

At the fame time Catherine ts not negligent of her fhare in 
European politics. She has aflured the pope that fhe will fup- 
port him in the refumption of Avignon; and has publifhed a 
warm manifefto again{ft the French revolution, and the progrefs 
of liberty. But Poland, and its new fcheme of government, 
excite her chief apprehenfions. It is rifible to behold the ef- 
forts of freedom compelling monarchs to declare fecrets better 
preferved with dignified filence. Diftant muft be that period 
in which a Ruffian flave begins even to form an idea of freedom ; 
and Catherine herfelf condemns it, as the popes condemned 
thefe as heretics who aflerted the folar fyftem, the antipodes, 
and other mathematical truths.—It is expected that a Ruffian 
fleet will affift the efforts of the xing of Hungary and Pruffia 


againft France. 


POLAND. 


Warm debates concerning the fale of the ftarofties, which 
are regal fiefs allotted to individuals in reward of fervices, or 
from mere favour, have occurred in the diet. The emprefs of 
Ruffia foments the divifions, and will probably foon take an 
active part againft the new conftitution. The elector of Sax- 
ony has infulted a people who calied him, and his family, to 
the throne, by demanding the guarantee of Ruflia. 


SWEDEN. 


A diet fummoned by the king to meet at Gefflé, a folitary 
place on the Bothnic gufff, near feventy miles from Stockholm, 
excited much attention. Some imagined that the diet might 
aflert the national freedom againft a defpotic monarch; but 
Guftavus had guarded againft any fuch defign, by his choice 
of the fpot, and by pofting his mercenary troops around. He 
found however fome difficulty in gaining his only intention, 
that of raifing money; and was obliged to put up with a part 


ef his demand, 
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The diet being diffolved, the king returned to Stockholm, 
where, at a mafquerade in the opera-houfe, on the night of the 
16th of March, he was fhot with a piftol by an aflaflin, named 
Ankerftroem : and, having lived in great pain till the 29th of 
that month, he expired. 

This aflafiination was committed tn confequence of a con- 
fpiracy among fome of the difcontented nobles; fo that the 
Swedith ariftocracy has prevented Guftavus from attemping to 
reftore that of France: and it has become dificult to decide 
whether ariftocrats or democrats be the moit dangerous ene- 


‘mes to regal power. ‘The chief confpirators are faid to have 


been baron Pechlin, counts Hornand Ribbing. Baron Bielke, 
the king’s fecretary, another confpirator, prevented the tortur 
by taking poifon. It is fingular that the very court of Guf- 
tavus [I]. was compofed of his enemies; while, confcious of 
the diihonour which he had brought upon the ariftecracy of 
his country, his prudence might have directed a different pro- 
cedure. He was a prince of diftinguithed abilities: the plan 
of the revolution of 1772, which rendered him «abfolute, 
was laid at Paris, where he was when his father died; but 
he executed it with great art, and decided refolution. As the 
nobles, whom he cruthed, were {upported by Ruffia, to which 
power they facrificed the interefts of their country, the defpo- 
tifm of Guftavus was a defperate, but the only, remedy; and 
he was rather beloved by his people. Yet neither he, nor the 
Danith kings, while the national voice could alone enable 
them to overcome the ariftocracy, have had the gencrofity to 
raife the third eftate, by a free reprefentation, to its proper 
weight, though a meafure of founder and more durable policy, 
and more advantageous to the induftry and importance of their 
ftates, and of courfe to the wealth and power of the monarch, 
than that ruinous defpotifm which tramples on all ranks; 
which, by defolating the kingdom, at length {ubdues it to fo- 
reign power, and extinguifhes the line of princes, who perih 
by the very wounds which they have inflicted, 

The regency is, by the king’s will, the authority of which 
may however well be difputed by fome future diet, invefted in 
his brother, the duke of Sudermania, and a council; and is to 
continue till the prince, now fourteen years of age, fhall have 
attained the aze of eighteen. It is probable that the attempts 
of the nobles to regain their influence may much difturb the 
regency, efpecially if they follow the ancient example of the 
Englith barons, and intereft the people at large in their claims. 


DENMARK. 


Count Schimmelman, minifter of ftate, finances, and com- 
merce, has the merit of accomplifhing the abolition of the flave 
trade- 
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trade among the fubjects of Denmark. His plan was approved 
by the king on the 22d of February laft, and is to be gradual; 
Phe diiintereftednefs of this minifter, who poflefies large eftates 
tn the Danifh. Weft India iflands, recommends his exertions tu 
the greater praife. 

A fcheme for defraying the natiorial debt has been fuggefted 
and followed. One million has already been difcharged. 


ITALY. 


The pope continues to threaten dreadful anathemas againft 
thofe French clergy who have taken the civic oath; and to 
folicit the catholic counts, and even the Greek ewe of Rui- 
fia, for affiitance in the recovery of Avignon. 


SF A I N. 


The fudden difniffion of count Florida Blanca from the of- 
hee of prime minifter, originates in caufes not difclofed. It is 
imagined that the court found this ftep neceflary, to appeafe 
the public murmur at fome late meafures, particularly the ediét 
concerning Hrangers, which contributed to impofe further fet-. 
ters on commerce, and which has fince been repealed. On 
the 28th of February the minifter was: removed; and count 
d’Aranda, an old ftatefman, a warm friend of the queen and no- 
bility of France, holds his employments till fome other arrange- 
ment can he formed. ‘The {uperintendency over all the de- 
partments of the Spanifh government is vetted in the council 
eft ftate, of which his catholic majefty has declared himfelf 
nretident, and the count d’ Aranda fenior member. Such are 
the terms of the Gazette, which are not a little lingular. 


PORTUGAL. 


On the roth of March the prince of Brazil, as prefumptive 
heir to thecrown, publithed an edict, declaring that as his mo- 
ther, from her unhappy fituation, was incapable of managing 
the affairs of government,-he would place his fignature to public 
papers, till the return of her health ; and that no other change 
fhould be made in, the forms. 

The queen is difordered by religious melancholy; and Dr. 
Willis hes been called to cure another fovereign.: a fingular 
phenomenon in hiltory ! 


PRUSSTIA. 
The Pruffian monarch has made preparations, and will doubt- 
lefs aflift che king of Hungary in the war againft France. 
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GERMAN Y. 


Moft of the late tranfaGtions of this empire, as relating to 
the affairs of France, are referved for a latter article, under 
which they will appear more clear and connected. After much 
irrefolution the late emperor feemed at length refolved on war, 
when he died of a pleuretic fever on. the firft of March, after 
an illnefs of four days. One of the laft acttons of his reign 
was a declaration againft the freedom of the prefs, reftricting 
all works on government to a large fize, that they might be 
confined to a few readers. 

It is little doubted that his fon Francis, now king of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, will be chofen emperor at the eledtion in 
the beginning of fuly. Meanwhile the politics of the court 
of Vienna continue unchanged ; and Francis feems even a more 
violent enemy to the French revolution than his father. At- 
tached to his uncle’s example, he is fond of war; but his con- 
ftitution is faid to be weak, and his abilities have not been 
tried. 


AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS. . 


Thefe fair provinces are little fatished with the Auftrian 
government, but are kept in awe by a numerous foldiery. 
The ariftocracy, jealous of the people whofe rights they tram- 
pled on during the late imfurrection, are beginning at length 
to conciliate meafures with the fovereign. Some politicians 
think it probable that the advance of a French army may ocs 
cafion a commotion of the people. 


FRANC E. 


The dubious and undecided conduct of the emperor, and 
the refuge and. protection found in the German empire by the 
emigrant princes, excfted France to vigorous refolutions ; and 
the celebrated manifefto, addrefled to all ftates and nations, 
made its appearance. In this production, which does honour 
to the pen of M. Condorcet, the: motives are: detailed which 
induce France to hoftilities, not offenfive, in violation of her 
recent conftitution, as fome fuperficial obfervers. might infer, 
but in mere and: neceilary defence againft the unbearable in- 
fults, and warlike preparations, of the refugees in the adjacent 
countries of Germany ; infults which, if pafled in filence, might 
have degraded the new order of affairs in the eyes even of the 
French -nation; and preparations, which requiring continuous 
exertions and expenditure to guard ayainft, occafioned all the 
inconveniences of war. It was to be apprehended that fuf- 
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pence might have given rife to timidity, and diftruft ; and ir 
the difputes of nations the moft vigorous defence is exerted 
in ftriking the firft blow. 

The forcible meafures purfued had the effect of intimidating 
the German princes; and the emigrants were conftrained to 
an ignominious difperfion from the frontiers. But the pro- 
tection of the emperor, and of the Pruffian king, afforded them 
afylums more remote and lefs obtrufive. 

Irrefolution feemed to pretide in the councils of the emperor, 
a monarch more eminent for the mild virtues of peace than for 
the exertions of war. He had acknowledged the national fiag, 
he had declared that he regarded the king of the French as ab- 
folutely free, while the league of Pilnitz, (which, as is now 
avowed by the court of Vienna, was not only intended to fecure 
Germany from fuch a revolution as France had experienced, 
but even to extinguifh the dreaded fource) and the protection 
afforded to the emigrants, were infallible proofs that the em- 

eror could not be regarded as a friend. 

In this ftate of affairs the aflembly deliberated on the report of 
the diplomatic committee, which tended to prove that Francehad 
nothing to dread from the league which was formed. ‘The em- 
peror’s conduct was reprefented as only calculated to intimidate 
France into a confent to a congrefs, which fhould revive her 
conftitution, or rather deftroy it. From a war he could gain 
nothing, but muft weaken his military ftrength, and exhauft 
his treafury. The alliance with the houfe of Auftria was repro- 
ba ted ; and it was afferted that, fince the treaty of 1756, France 
had made many facrifices in fupport of that houfe, facrifices re- 
paid by the prefent infults. “he emperor had protected the 
emigrants ; had formed a league againit France; had fent cir- 
cular letters to the European powers, perfuading them to 
unite againft the attempts of reafon and liberty. 

Among the numerous important confequences of the French 
revolution, muft be placed the total charige of European po- 
litics, to which it has led. Previous to this fingular event 
there was what is called a balance of power; and to preferve 
this, if two or more ftates formed an alliance, an oppofite 
league was fure to appear. At prefent there feems a general 
alliance in Europe againft one nation. The {cheme of politics has 
become fo new, that the routine of cabinets and minifters af- 
fords no precedents. If the inimical powers were to difmem- 
ber France, and the more enterprifing to have the largeft fhare, 
what would become of the balance of power, and of the liber- 
ties of Europe, thofe pretexts of conftant wars for three cen- 
turies ? The paffions of kings muft render them inimical to 
this revolution; but what country can have a real intereft in 
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oppofing it? What would be our feelings if the European mo- 
narchs were to guarantee the Englifh conftitution, and to des 
clare that no improvements fhould be made? Yet this laft 
event is not improbable, among the wonders which have fol- 
lowed the French revolution, which has been fucceeded by fin- 
gularities in moft countries: in England it has caufed a recone 
ciliation between the ftock and branches of the royal family; 
in the Auftrian Netherlands it has forced the hierarchy and 
ariftocracy to an agreement with the fovereign againit the 
people: : 

The national aflembly, though inclined to war, permitted a 
further trial of negotiation; but decreed that the emigrant 
princes fhould have no ciaim to the regency, as the time al- 
lotted for their return was expired. Soon after the king was 
required to notify to the emperor, that if he did not declare 
before the firft day of May, his intention to live in amity 
with the French nation; and to renounce all treaties againft its 
independence and fafety, his filence fhould be interpreted as a 
declaration of war. 

Frefh and ungrounded fufpicions were raifed that the king 
meditated a fecond flight; but Louis quieted thefe apprehen- 
fions by the moft folemn affurances of his attachment to the 
conftitution. 


Towards the middle of February, the imperial ambaflador at 


Paris delivered an anfwer from his court to the French requi- 
fition. It bore that the orders fent to general Bender, to pre« 
pare for war, were only intended to defend the electorate of 
‘Treves, if invaded: that it was true that the treaty of Pilnitz 
obliged the emperor and the Pruffian monarch to fupport the 
caufe of Louis againft his rebellious oppreflors, but that his aven= 
gers were difarmed by his being left at perfect freedom. Many 
expreffions were added, full of the old Auftrian pride, reflect- 
ing on the French nation as rebels, and pointing out the re« 
publicans and jacobins as objects of horror. In fhort, the pa- 
pal bulls againft the doctrines of the reformed feem to have 
afforded the model for this fingular refcript, fo unworthy of 


the moderation of a cabinet, or the dignity of a monarch.—The | 


Pruffian minifter alfo fent a letter avowing the fame principles. 
While we thus freely cenfure the conduct of thofe powers 
who oppofe the new fyftem, it may be afferted that no- 
thing debafes the conftitution of France more, in the eyes 
of indifferent fpectators, than thofe clubs which interfere 
with the legiflation and government; and thofe deities of 
the galleries in the fenate, who are fo ready to applaud or 
to condemn. The national aflembly ought to be regarded 
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as the organ of the nation: clubs, which are common! 
proofs of a minority, ought in all events to be feduloufl 
kept in the back-ground, and even difperfed, if tending to 
obfcure the dignity of the legiflative body: the fpectators 
of a fenate ought to teftify their refpect by an invariable 
filence. 

Under the prefent conftitution of France, it is a moft dif- 
ficult province for a minifter to retain the con§dence of the 
king, and of the aflembly. On the tenth of March Louis no- 
tified that M. de Grave had been nominated to the war-de- 
partment, in the place of M. Narbonne. ‘This nomination 
was followed by the impeachment of M. Deleffart, the minifter 
for foreign affairs. “Lhe chief articles againft him were,. that 
he had neglected his duty and betrayed the nation, in not pro- 
ducing to the aflembly the papers proving a concert among 
cther nations againit France ; in delaying the meafures necef- 
lary for the fafety of the country ; in deferring till the firft of 
March any account of the official notice of the emperor, dated 
the fifth of January; in meanly fuing for peace, and giving 
prince Kaunitz improper information concerning the ftate of 
tie kingdom. 

The diforders of the realm were in the mean time far from 
being compofed, nor could unanimous tranquillity be expected 
after fo great, fo recent, fo fudden a change; and while the 
funfhine of foreign peace continued to nourifh every petty 
feed of faction. In the affair of Avignon the aflembly 

‘fhewed no eminent prudence from the beginning; and it is 
now faid that the ariftocratical party have feized the caftle, 
and maintain it again{t their opponents. Surely, as we before 
hinted, the aflembly ought to pay particular attention to this 
acquifition, and curb its native fanaticifm, by a competent gar- 
rifon of national troops. ‘The admiffion of Rochambeau and 
Luckner to the rank of marfhals of France, while de la Fayette 
received not that honour ; the fudden unpopularity of the latter, 
grounded, as is faid, upon his freely declaring his opinion that 
“France ought to prefer peace to war, are circumftances not 
eafily explicaine. 

‘The tudden death of the emperor, on the firft of March, ex- 
cited great con{ternation among the ariftocrats, and afforded 
joy and exultatien to the fupporters of the conftitution. 

The aflembly proceeded to the fequeftration of the effects of 
the emigrants 3 and it was decreed that the debts due ta them 
fhould be paid into the chamber of fequeftration; that the pro- 
duce of the fale of their goods by a creditor fhall be paid into 
the chamber of tie diitrict, three months after the adjudication 5 
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énd that the eitates of the emigrants, who fhall return withid 
the month after the publication of this decree, fhall be held by 
the nation, until the expences of the mihtary preparations, oc- 
cafioned by their emigration; fhall be known, and the amount 
of their indemnity fhall be regulated by this fum. 

_ An anfwer from the king of Sardinia was read to the aflem- 
bly, 1n which that prince afferts that he has given proofs of 
his wifhes for peace, and expects a fimilar return; that his 
troops are bencath the peace-eftablifhment; that he has fent 
no artillery into Savoy; but on the contrary the garrtfons there 
have not their compliment: and he declares his refolution 
to maintain peace and good neighbourhood with the French 
nation, and that he confiders any iufpicion,to the contrary as an 
injury. 

The death of the Swedifh king; on the 20th of March; was 
doubtlefs a fortunate event for the French revolution. Frefh 
{pirits were diffufed through the mation; and the fuperftitious 
vulgar imagined that they beheld the peculiar protection of 
heaven, in the removal of the two chief foes of France in one 
month. | 

Meanwhile that veteran and haughty ftatefman prince Kau- 
nitz, ever remarkable for the pride of his meafures; and for 
their failure; continued to hold the reins of government under 
the new king of Hungary. On the tenth of March he had re- 
turned an anfwer to the requifition of France; tmporting that 
the affembling of troops by his mafter and the German princes, 
was only to maintain the peace of their ftates; difturbed by 
the French example, and by the machinations of the jacobins 5 
and that the league between the court of Vienna, and the moft 
refpectable powers of Europe, fhould be continued till the 
French nation paid more refpect to kings. 

_ In the progrefs of thefe negotiations; the young Hungarian 
king, excited by the influence of Pruffia; began to exhibit 
more énmity and feverer terms. At length, on the 5th of 
April, M. de Noailles, in his cifpatches to the French mini- 
iter for foreign affairs, explained the propofitions of the court 
of Vierina, that fatisfa&tion fhould be given to the German 
princes proprietors of Alface, that Avigrron fhould be reftored 
to the pope, and that the internal government of France fhould 
be invefted with furch efficiency, that the other powers may 
have no apprehenfions of being troubled by Frances ‘“Thofe 
terms produced a declaration of war againft Francis 1. king of 
Hungary and Bohemia, decreed by the affembly, and ratihed 
by the French king, on the 20th of April. 

' Ma. de Noaibles, in his difpatches addsysthat the Pruffian en- 
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voy at Vienna has haftily departed for Berlin; that requifitions 
have been fent to the circles of the empire for contingents in 
men and money; and that Francis I. is inclined to diftruft 
the king of Pruffia, who prefles him with eagernefs to war. 
Amid thefe important objects, we have omitted to mention that 
the aflembly has iffued a decree againft the diftinctions of the ha- 
bits of ecclefiaftical dignitaries : and that lord Gower, the Eng- 
lifh ambaflador at Paris, has prefented a conciliating note on the 
affair between a French and Englifh frigate in the Eaft.Indiesy 
apparently arifing from faults on both fides, which it is to be 
expected will prevent any difagreement arifing from this caufe. 


BRITAIN anv IRELAND. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


The moft important object, under this divifion, is the war 
now carrying on in the Eaft Indies; but having already, under 
the latter title, mentioned its progrefs, there is no occafion for 
any repetition here. 

The chief articles in the marriage-treaty, between Prufa and 
England, have been laid before the public. ‘The Pruffian mo- 
narch gives to the princefs a portion of roo,ooo crowns. A 
formal renunciation is made, in favour of the male fucceffion, 
of all right of inheritance arifing from the houfe of Pruffia and 
Brandenburgh, as ufually done on the marriages of the Pruf- 
fian princefles. The fum of 4000]. fterling is annually af- 
figned for pin-money and other expences ; and 8000}. annually 
of jointure, in cafe of the death of ber hufband. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS, 


Many important affairs have been debated, but few decideds 
in the prefent feflion of parliament. ‘The minifter’s popularity 
had been confiderably injured by the injudicious preparations 
for a Ruffian war; in which Europe was aftonifhed to behold, 
for the firft time, Britain aGting in a fubfervient capacity to 
the narrow and interefted politics of Pruffia. It was eafily 
perceivable that fomething muft be done to appeafe the public 
clamour; but the ufual imprudent conduct of oppofition fur- 
nifhed the minifter with the fureft defence. 

In declaring our fentiments with the freedom of impartial 
Spectators, unconnected with all parties, and influenced only by 
our earneit wifhes for the public tranquillity and advantage, 
itis hoped that no reader wil impute our occafional —_— 
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of the minifter to a blind confidence in his meafures, or our 
occafional cenfure to any inclination towards. the oppofition, 
Whatever party be in office, the prefent, the oppofition, or 
any other compofed of both, or inimical to both, we confider 
it as the peculiar duty and fpecial privilege of the prefs, to 
watch over the power of minifters, ever dangerous, whether 
they be monarchical, ariftocratical, or democratical. By our 
happy conftitution little can be zpprehended from the royal 
prerogative; but every thing is to be feared from minifters, 
thofe temporary kings, whofe power, not being hereditary, nor 
of any fixed duration, is frequently enlarged to excefs, on pur- 
pofe to fecure itfelf. We would wifh to fee a philofophical 
enquiry into the origin, nature and tendency of this new {pe- 
cies of magiftracy, which in moft European kingdoms forms 
an important branch of the government and conftitution; and 
yet has never been confidered by any political writer as even 
a member of government, while it is in fact the chief whee} 
of the machine. A comparifon might be inftituted between 
this high office and that of temporary magiftrates in republics, 
of vizirs, and maires du palais; and even that of elective 
monarchs, particularly the popes, the fingular government of 
which laft it not a little refembles, in its duration upon a me- 
dium taken, and in other refpects, efpecially in the facred pri- 
vilege, here called confidence in the minifter, and at Rome 
infallibility. 

Setting this afide, we believe that were Mr. Pitt out of of- 
fice, it would not be eafy to find a better minifter to fupply 
his place. Yet we applaud not the praifes of our conftitution, 
echoed by the minifter, and even put into the royal mouth on 
the meeting of parliament: fuch praifes are injudicious, and 
the voice of a happy people is in this cafe the only acclamation 
which ought tobe heard, _ 

To difperfe the fhades of unpopularity, the minifter, inftead 
ef impofing more taxes to defray the expence of the Ruffian 
armament, as expected, liberally took off fome {mall taxes which 
chiefly harraffed the poorer clafs of people. ‘This might have been 
regarded as a mean compenfation for committing the national 
honour to no purpofe, and for a wanton wafte of pubiic mo- 
ney; and even as an avowal that many of our taxes were 
unneceflary, except to keep minifters in power by bribing our 
reprefentatives, had not an infatuated oppofition fallen headlong 
into the fnare laid for them. Inftead of filence, or infincere 
applaufe, the oppofition feemed eager to fecure the public ha- 
tred, by objecting to any diminution of taxes; and, on a future 
occafion, by a propofal to increafe the allowance of the duke 
of York.—Happy is the minifter who has fuch enemies! _ 
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In the debate on the Ruffian armament, a meafure reproe 
bated by the tation, it was contended that the Britifh par- 
liament may foon become a type of the parliament of Paris, 

and be only employed to regifter the ediG@ of the minifter. 
ey flight vote of cenfure indeed appeared proper ; but though 
the miniftry had, in this tnftance, been miiled, yet their for- 
mier merits were fuch, that the houfe had no reafon to fuppofe 
the public opinion in their favour much changed, and there- 
fore continued their fupport.—To overpower the charge by 
concealment of papers, and by mere majorities, was, however, 
gather odious, confidering the progrefs of reafon and liberty isi 
the public mind, The charge againft a certain member, for 
improper condu& in the Weftminfter election, was fupprefled 
jn a fimilar way; and the public wondered that darknels fhould 
have become abfolutely neceflary. 

On the reduction of the army and navy, and the increafe of 

ay to the former, we fhall not comment. The trial of Mr. 
Hafings has proceeded flowly. The debates en the Indian 
‘war, another object of no popularity, were terminated in the 
‘ufual way, by a majority. 
~ The bill for an alteration in the choice and diftribution of 
juftices of the peace, in Weftminfer and other departments 
adjacent to London, feems a laudable mealure. It has, how= 
ever, been objected that the influence of the crow n, that is of 
the minifter for the time, muit be thereby increafed ; ‘and that 
the trading juttices, with all their infamy, are necefiary evils, 
as they are e attended by men experienced in detecting criminals. 
‘Perhaps the latter magiftrates might be allowed to ‘retain their 
offices, for this purpofe, while the new 7 juttices might deter- 
qnine more creditable matters. 

The arrangement for the payment of the national debt, of 

which nine millions are already cleared, was reviled and im- 
‘prov ed 

Mr. Fox’s bill on libels flumbers in the houfe of lords, 
though more conciliation might have been expected. 

The bill for the abolition of the flave-trade was at length 
‘carried; but a gradual abolition will, it is believed, be pre- 
ferred. “We with that this meafure may not prove injurious to 
our colonies, arid tothe empire: as philanthropifts we applaud, 
bur as politicians doubt. Little would be the advantage even 
to humanity, if in a century or two our colonies became the 
property of ‘the African aborigines, a. race who fince the cre- 
" ation of the werld have not produced one civilifed nation, and 
in whofe hands the field of induftry would foon become a de- 
fert. wafte.—We adore the footfteps of wee t the 
eftryc- 
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deftruGion of barbarous nations, that civilifed ones may fup- 
ply their place, as we praife the hand that roots up weeds in 
order to fow grain: but when this order is reverted, there is 
occafion for poignant regret; and we are dubious which toe 
refer, the good fenfe of our anceftors, or our own fenfi- 
bility. 

The debates on the conftitution of the Scottifh burghs pre- 
fented a fingular f{cene.—Great numbers of the moft reipectable 
people in that country figned petitions for redrefs; yet the 
minifter, the former friend of a parliamentary reform, did not 
{upport theic claims; and the fecretary, with his coadjutor, 
treated them with-contempt. 

Let it not be fuppofed from this, and our remarks on fome 
other tranfactions of this feflion of parliament, that we mean 
to contribute in the fmaileft degree to the murmurs of diflatif- 
faction. If any man imagine himfeifa better friendto the pub- 
lic tranguillity, he errs, But that there are difcontents it would 
be ridiculous to deny; and, in our opinion, {mall conceffions 
and conciliations are abfolutely neceflary to the national peace. 
That obftinacy which excites oppoiition, that contempt which 
kindles rage, are dangerqus weapons to weild at this enlight- 
ened period. In former ages it might be a prudent maxim 
to yield nothing, that nothing might be expected; but maxims 
muft vary with times. If our parties be kept at fuch extreme 
diftance, that the one feems to fhelter itfelf under defpotic 
power, and the other to fly to republicanifm, the collifion, if 
they encountered, muft be dreadful. it is furely the duty of 
every friend to his country, to recommend fome conceflicns on 
the part of power ; temper and content to the other fide ; mo- 
deration to all. ‘The Spartan king, who diminifhed his own 
power in order to render it more lafting, may be recommended 
as a model to rulers, who ought to treat thofe who offer rea- 
fonable requefts as their friends and brothers, and not to excite 
accumulated vengeance by a ftern refufal of the fmalleft con- 
ceffion, far lefs to obtrude upon the public patience by fuch un- 
wife obduracy at a critical period. 

In regard to the two other kingdoms of this empire, Ireland 
acquired fo many advantages lately by a patriotic parliament, 
that fhe has every reafon to be contented and happy: but 
Scotland, as we are concerned to obferve from fome period- 
ical publications of that country, and to learn from intel- 
ligent natives ,complains much of old fetters on her commerce 
and improvenient, not yet removed, and of the marked neglect 
{hewn to her interefts. The defpotifm of laft century, and 


two rebellions of a part of her people in this, rendered Scot- 
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land fo tame, that fhe has long regarded any oppofition to the 
minifter, as an act of fedition carefully to be avoided, left the 
memory of her rebels fhould recur. Now becoming more 
induftrious and enlightened, fhe begins to know her real in- 
terefts, and to apprize all the bleffings of freedom. © | 
The parliament of Ireland has extended liberal indulgences 
to the Roman catholics of that kingdom, by eftablifhing the 
legality of intermarriage between them and the proteftants, by 
admitting them to the profeffion of the law, and the benefit 
of education, and by removing all reftri€tions upon their in- 
duftry in trade and manufacture. A reciprocal preference in 
the corn trade with Britain has been eftablifhed. Further 
progrefs has been made in checking the immoderate ufe of 
ipirituous liquors; and fome wife inftitutions have been or- 
dained for the regulation of charitable foundations. _— 


May 1, 1792. 
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ing peace, 28.—Specimens of ingu- 
lar frivolity, _ 28,29 
High-church politics, 345 
Hittory of Taunton, Somerfetfhire, 66 


Hiftory of phitofophy, 121 
Hiftory of painting and {culpture, from 

the earlic¢ft accounts, vol. I. 499 
Hogarth, -illuftrated, 403 


‘Howard (the late John), Efg. a view 


of the character of, 208 
}iuman reafon, the nature, extent, and 
province of, confidered, 


85 

I. 
DEE générale de la Siberie & de 
fes habitans, 531 


iad and Odyfley of Homer tranflated 

intu Englifh biank verfe, 241, 361, 

60 

Imitation of the prayer of Abel, 113 

Inguiry into the nature of zemindary 
tenures, 

Hagoge, five Janua Tufculana, 138 


J- 
ESUS Chrift the only God, 466 
Jockey club, the, 473 
gohnfon (Dr. Samuel), life of, 257 


K. 


Ingfton (the late duke of) and 
mifs Chudleigh, origina] anec- 


Qutes of, 239 


zE =. 
= 
Ackington (James), memoirs of 
his lite, £90 


Lyegons d'une gouvernante a fes eleves, 
ou fragmens d'un journal qui a été 
fait pour j’education des entans de 








monfiear d’Orleans, 494 
Lee (Charles) efg. memoirs of, 316 
Leopold of Brunfw:ck, apoem, 350 
Letter bya native of Indeftan toa pro- 

teftant miflionary ; 1rd 

from®. Stockdale to G. Sharp, 

Efq. 113 

to the inhabitants of Warwick, 
119 





to the bifhop of Llandaff, 229 
from Timothy Soberfidesto ]. 
Blatt, 24% 
to the rev. E. Holder, ibid. 
to Ch. Ja. Fox, on libels, 236 
to the fitudents of divinity of 

















the diocefe of Chefter, 237 
to every houfe! Leeper in Lon- 
don, 240 


w—— from a gentieman in Lanca- 
fhire to his friend in the Eaft Indies, 
ibid. 
from Mr, Eurketo fir Hercules 
Langrifhe, bart. 345 
to the {ocieties of united Irihhe- 
men of Belfaft, 34 
tothe right hon. Wm Pitt, on 
his plan for difcharging the national 














debt, ibid. 
to Mr. Paine on his late pubii- 
cation, 347 





Letter to Dr. Cope, and Mr. 
Moore, on their propofals for pub- 
lifhing the life of John Weiley, 350 
to the bifhop ot Cheftcr on the 
removal of poor children to the ma- 
nufaftories at Manchelter, &c. 359 
on tythes, ibid. 
of advice from a French de- 
mocrat to an Englifh revolutionift, 
464 

——— to the right hon. Wm. Pitt on 
a tax for raifitte 6,000,cool. to be 
employed in loans to induftrious 

















poor, ibid, 
Letters to the members of the new Je- 
rufalem church, 216 
in an{wer to Paine’s rights of 

man, 347 
Life of Samuel Johnfon, LL. D. 257 
of Mrs. Gooch, 477 


7 
London (new) medical journal, vol. 1. 
405.—Cafe of a bony excrefcence on 
the infide of the jaw, 406.—Cafe of 
nafal hemorrhage, with petechiz, 
ibid.— Account of the dilcovery of 
azote, or phlogifticated air, in the 
mincial 
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taineral waters of Harrowgate, 407. 
—Cafe of tania, or tape worm, cured 
by flowers of fulphur, ibid.—Obfer- 
wations on venefection in thoracic 


inflammation, ibid. 


M. 


APSand plans, views and cuins, 
illuftrative of the travels of 
Anacharfis, 220 
Meaning which the word my fry bears 
in the New Teftament contidered, 
107 

Medical communications, vol. IT. 33.— 
' J. Cafe of a recovery after a bal! had 
paffed through the lungs, tbid.— 
Of retroverted uterus, in which the 
paracentelis vefice was fucceisfully 
perlormed, 32, 34.—IH. In which 
the tendon of the biceps mufcie was 
punctured in bleeding, 34.—1V. OF 
a child beri with fymptoms of ery- 
fipelas foliowed by gangrene, ibid.— 
V. Account of the above fpecies of 
eryfipeias as. it has appeared in ine 
fants at the Britjfh iying-in hefpi- 
tal, ibid. —VI. Cafe of an unufually 
large abkefs between the perito- 
neum and abdominal muifcles, &c. 
ibid.—VII. Of total extirpation of 
the external parts of generation, 35. 
—VIIIl. Obfervations on the ufe of 
opium in the venereal difeafe, ibid. 
—IX. Account of the favourable 
term:nation of a wound in the fto- 
miach, ibid.—X. Cafe of fuppreflion 
of urine, in which the pun@ure of 
the bladder in the regio pubis was 
performed with fucerfs, ibid.—XT. 
Hiftory of a difeafe in the head of the 
tibia, &c. ibid.—XII. Cafe of her- 
nia femoralis, &c. 36.—XILI. Of 
abftinence, ibid.— XIV. Of a droply 
of the evarium, &c. sbid.—X V. Ob- 
fervations on the effc&ts of camphor, 
applied externally in retention of 
urine, 37-—XVI. Cafe of an injury 
in the internal table of the feuil, ib. 
—XVil. Ofa rupture of the corpora 
cavernofa of the penis, ibid. —XVIIL, 
Account of a mortificd hand taken 
off at the wrift, ibid.—XIX. Of the 
different fpecies of inflammation, 
&c, ibid. —X X. Cafe of inverfion of 
the uterus, .g.—XXI. Hiftory of a 
contraction of the jore-arm and fin- 
gers, &c. 40.—XXII. A fingular 
cafe of abfcefs of the liver, ibid,— 
MXM. Of a rupture of the bladder 
by a fall, ibid.—XXILY. Of hydro- 
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phobia, 41.—XXV. On the medici- 
nal properties of the muriated ba- 
rytes, ibid. —X XVI. Cafe of dropfy, 
in which the water has been twice 
drawn off by tapping the vagina, ib. 
—XXVII! Two leiters on a fpecies 
of angina maligna, and the ufe of 
capficum in that and other difeafes, 
ibid.— XXVIII. Account of an ex- 
foliation of the internal furface of 
the tibia, &c. 41, 42.—XK XIX. Ac- 
countof the invention and ufe of the 
lever of Roonhuyfen, 42.—XXX. 
Of a very uncommon biindnefs.iu 
the eyes of newly-born children, ib. 
XXXII. Three infances of fudden 
death, &c. ibid.—XXXII. Of the 
danger of wounding the epigaftric 
artery in the operation of tapping for 
the afcites, ibid.—XXXIII. Of the 
aphonia fpafmodica, ib——X XXIV. 
Of the ufe of cantharides taken in 
fubftance, &c. 43 
Meditations of the emperor M. Aure- 
lius Antoninus, a new tranflation, 
425 

Memoir fur la comparifon des moyens 
& des procedes gue ies Romains em- 
ployoicnt dans Ja confiruction de 
leurs edifices, avec ceux des peuples 








modcrnes, 523 

Memoirs of the life and writings of 

John Whiteharft, F. R, S, 1st 

of Hildebrand Freeman, 

Efq. 455 

Mifcellaneous works of A. M’Donald, 

316 

poems, and a tragedy, 

203 

Modern Britons, a poem, 468 

Monody written at Matlock, 112 

More money! or odes of inftru&ion te 

Mr. Pitt. 305 
N. 


Arrative of facts relating to fome 
_ time-keepers conftructed by 
Mr. TV. Mudge for the difcovery of 





the longitude at fea, 350 
of the lofs of the Grofve- , 
nor Eaft Indiaman, , 475 
Nature and extent of human reafon 
coufidered, 65 
Naval force of Great Britain, a view 
of the, &c. 17 
New piain dealer, No. I. 233 


Notes on Paine’s rightsof man, 232 
Novets.—Anna St. ives, 460.—The 
Butler's Diary, 236.—The Carpen- 
ter's Daughter of Derham Down, 
Bil. 
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thid.—Delineations of the Heart, 
472-—Female Werter, 235.—Fre- 
derica, 472.—Generolity, 352.— 
Hiftory of fir Geoffry Reftlefs, 114. 
—Hiftory of mifs Egerton, 236.— 
Iphigenia, 114.—It is, and it is not, 
472,—Leon, a Spartan ftory, 236.— 
The Libertine, 352.—Mary de Clif- 
ford, ibid.—Romance of the Forett, 
458.—Terentia, 352.—Vancenza, or 
the dangers of credulity, 263.— 
Wanley Penfon, 114 


O. 


Bfervations and remarks on a 
journey through Sicily and Cala- 

bria in 3791, 8 B25 
Occafional retrofpec&t of foreign litera- 
ture, 336, 537-—France, ibid.— 
Italy, 542-—Portugal, 545-—Ger- 
many, 340, 345.—Holland, 343, 
546.— Denmark, 547-— Sweden, 
Pruffia, 342, 543-— 





3435 547- 

Ruflia, -  ~§so 
Ode on the propofed vifit of his majef- 

ty to Exeter, : 207 
Odes, all the Pythian, Nemean, and 

Ithmian of Pmdar, 402 


Odyffey of Homer. Sce Hliad. 
On the prevention of crimes, and the 
advantages of folitary imprifonment, 


479 
Opinions of the philofophical reform- 
ers confidered, 249 
Owl (the), the peacock, and the dove, 
47% 

P. 
Ainting and {culpture, hiftory of, 
Pp vol. I. 499 
ardoner’s tale, the, 471 


Pecrage of Scotland, tracts conceruing 
the, 58 
Perfius, imitation of the firft fatire of, 
193 

Philofophical tranfactions of the royal 
fociety of London, vol. LXXXI. 
part 1.186.—Art. i. A fecond paper 
on hygrometry, ibid.—il. On the 
production of ambergris, 138.—II1. 
Obfervations on the affinity between 
bafaltes and granite.—IV. Nebulous 
ftars properly focalled.—V- Abftract 
of a. regiiter of the barometer, ther- 
mometer, and rain, at Lyndon in 
Rutland; with the rain in Hamp- 
fire and Surry, for 1789, t9%-—VI. 
Obfervations on certain horry ex- 
crefcences of the human body, fo:. 
—VIiI, Coniiderations on the conve- 
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niency of meafuring an arch of fhe 
meridian, and of the paraliel of lon- 
gitude, having the obfervatory’ of 
Geneva for their common interfec~ 
tion, ibid. Meteorvlogical journal 
for 1790, ¥93.—Part Ii. Art. VIJE. 
On the rate of travelling, as per- 
formed by camels; and its applica- 
tion, as a fcale, to the purpofes of 
geography, 272.—IX. On infinite 
feries, 273.—X&. Account of fome 
appearances attending the converfion 
of caft into malleable iron, ibid,— 
XI. On the decompofition of fixed 
air, ibid.—XII. Metcorologica! jours 
nal, principally relating to atmo- 
fpheric electricity, 274.—XIil. Far- 
ther experiments relating to the 
decompofition of dephlogiiticated 
and inflammable air, ibid.—XIV. 
Experiments on human calculi, 27+. 
—XV. Chermes lacca, ibid. —XVI. 
The longitudes of Dunkirk and Pa- 
ris from Greenwich, deduced from 
the triangular meafurement 1787, 
1783, fuppofing the ea-th to be an 
elipfoid, 276.—X VII. On the me- 
thod of determining, from tie real 
probabilities of life, the values of 
contingent reverfions in which three 
lives are involved in the furvivorth'p, 
ibid. — XVII. Abftract of the regif- 
ter of the barometer, thermometer, 
and rain at Lyndon in Rutland; 
with the rain in Surry and Hamp- 
fhire, for 1790, ibid.— XIX. Defcrip- 
tion of a fimple micrometer for 
meafuring {mail angies with the te- 
lefcupe, ibid.—XX. A new method 
of inveftigating the fums of infinite 
feries, ibid.— X XI. Experiments and 
obfervations to inveftigate the com- 
pofition of Dr. James’s powders, 277. 
—XXII. Account of fome chemi- 
cal experiments on tabafhecr, 279.— 
XXII. A fecond paper on hygro- 








metry, ibid. 
Plain man’s (a) thoughts on the pre- 
fent price of fugar, &c. 478 
Pleafures of memory, ) 393 
Poenis on various occafions, 207 
mifcellaneous and humourous, 
22 

(two), on the fultan Abdul Ache 

met, and the hatter’s tale, 225 
on feveral occafions, 47T 





Poetical epiftie from the queen of 
France to the emperor Leopold II. 
234 

Poetical Extra&ts. From Abelard red 
Eloifa, 470,—-The Baviad, 194 to 
196,— 
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3196.—Enthnfiafnr of genius, 141.— 
Effay on principles of tranflation, 
292,293, 296.—Female geniad, 113. 
—Feitiyal of beauty, se onlin” 
Pocins,47 1.— Ha loran’s puer’s,207, 
2c$ —tHomer, 24I to 242, 24° to 
249, 363 to 374, 560 to 96¢.—Iimi- 
tation of he prayer of abe., 1:3.— 
Modern Britons, 468. — Monody 
written at Matlock, 11£2.—More 
money, 3°06 to 309.—Peter Pindar’s 
epritic to the carl of Lonidale, g¢.— 
Picaiures of memory, 398 to 4o2.— 
The pope’s journey to the other 
worlds, 154 to SOF ythinn, Ne- 
mean, and I{thmian edes of Pindar, 
403 to 405.—Lriumphs of friend- 
fhip, 234.—Weilt’s muifcelianeous 
poems, 204 to 205.— Winter, 357, 
352 
Poland, memoirs of the prefent fate 
of, 356 
Pope’s (the) journey to the other 
worlds, to feck advice and ailiftance 
again the national aflembiy of 
France, 154 

Principles of the French conftitution, 


_ 


Proceedings in parliament relative to 
the origin and progreis of the war 
30 India, 473 

"Pruffe (la) littéraire fous Frederic it. 
pour fervir de continuation a i’eflai 
fur ia vie & le regal ae ce roi, 48t 

Public worfhip and initruction, 286 

Puguit (the) matched, 


Q 
Ueftion (the) confidered, How 
far the prefent flourifhing fate 
wt the nation is to be aferibed to 
the conduc of the minifler, 465 


235 


R. 


Eflefiors on the enntroverfal 
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Iflands, Oraheite; New Ho'land, Faf 
preg: Africa, §71.—Ruthia, Polau d; 

§72, §73-—Dbenmark, 673, 574.— 
italy, nt Portugal, Pruflia, 574. 
—Germany, Auftrian Netherlands, 

France, §75 to s*c.—Ertain and 
jre:and; national affairs, 580.—Par- 
hamentary proceedings, 580 to 584> 
of the principal proceedas’ gs in 








the parhament of 1784, 226 
Richts of man, part IL. 297 
of citizens, 347 

for man, 343 


Road to ruin, a comedy, 326 
Roman hittory (the) continued from: 
the fecond ceutury of the Chriftian 
era to the deftruétion of the Greek 
empire, 357 


S. 
CHOOL for fcandal, or newfpapers, 


a comedy, 235 
sermons fur Sunday fehools, 10g 
Shrove Tuefday, 470 


ketch of the life and prejedts of John 
Law, comptrolier-general of the fi- 
hances u: France, 415 
Speech of Henry Grattan, efg. on the 
addrcfs to his majetty at the opens 
ing of the Irifh parliament, 1792; 
353 


‘Speeches of Mirabeau the elder, in the 


national affembly of France, 434 
Stotia della pittura, e la f{culptura, da 
i tempi piu antichi, 499 


Striclures ou a pamphiet, intitled 


writings ot Dr. Prieftley, part 1. 


220 
+ on cruelty to the brute ¢re- 
ation, 351 
Regal government, thowghts on the 
origin and excelience of, 358 
Remarks on an enquiry into the extpe- 
ciency and prepriety of public or foe 
cial worthip, 
Reprefentation from the nabob of the 
Carnatic preicuted to the houle of 
commons, March 5, 1792, Ao4 
‘Review of public affairs, from January 
to May 1792. North america, 570 
— Weil Ludicsy ibid. — Sancwich 
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eee on the late ricts at Bir- 
mingham, 
Subtlance of the report of the court of 
direQtors of the Sierra Leone coms 
pany to the general court, OG. 19, 
17,1, 23 
Sugar, a a vindication of the ufe of, 238 
Syl.abus of Chriitian docirines and du- 
tics, 10S 


222 


T. 


HOUGHTS on the manifefto of 

the French to all ftates and na- 
tions, 359 

- on civilization, and the 
gradual abolition of flavery in Afsi- 
ca and the Weft Indies, 463 
Franfactions of the Linnzan fociety, 
vol. I, Extracts from the imtroduc-~ 
tion, r.—II. Obfervations on fome 
éextranéous foffils of Switzerland, 3. 
MI. Obfervations on the phalena 
bombyx lubricipeda, and fome other 
nivtivs, 4-—IV. Defcriptions of four 
fpecies 
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fpectes of cypripedium, 5.—V. De- 
fcriptions gf ten Mpecys 5 ob dik news 
collected in the fourh of Europe, ib. 
—Vi. Some obfervations ou the Mae 
tural hiftory of the curcelio lapathi 
and filpha grifea, ibid—VI!. De- 
{cription of the ftylephorus chorda- 
tus, a new fifh; ics generic charac 
ter tramfcribed, 6.—VIH. Defcrip- 
tion of the hirudo viridis, a2 new 
Englifh leech, 1bid.—IX. The bota- 
nical hiftory of ‘the canella alba, ib. 
—X. Defcription of the cancer fag 
nalis of Linnzus; extraétdrem Dr. 
Shaw’s account of its apparatus for 
taking its prey, 7.—-X1. On the fef- 
tuca fpadicewa, and anthoxauthum 
paniculatum of Linazus, 8.—XI1. 
On the migration of certain birds, 
é&c. ibid. —Extracts from the obfer- 
rations relating to the woodcock and 
the water-wagtails, 9.—XILI. Hil- 
tory and defcription of a new {pe- 
cies of fucus, ibid. —XIV. Account 
of a fingular conformation in the 
wings of fome fpecies of moths, 9, 
10.—XV. Obfervations on the lan- 
guage of botany, 10.—XVI. Obfer- 
vations on the genus of bigonia, ib, 
—XVIT.On the genus of fymplocos, 
comprehending the hopea, alitonia, 
and ciponima, ibid.—X VIN, On the 
genusof calligonum,comprehending 
pterococcus and pallafia, r:.—XIX. 
Obfervations on polypodium oreup- 
teris, accompanied with a {pecimen 
from Scotland, ibid.—XX. Account 
of a {pinning imax, or flug, ibid.— 
XXI. Deferiptions of three new ani- 
mals found in the Pac‘fic Ocean, ib. 
—XXII. Remarks on the genus ve- 
ronica, ibid.—XXIil. Defcriptions 
of two new {pecies of phaieng, ibid. 
—XXI1V. The botanical hitery of 
the genus of dillenia, with the addi- 
tion of feveral nondefecript fpecies, 
ibid —X XV. The botanical hittory 
of trifolium aipeftre, medium, and 

atenfe, 12.—XXVI. Account of 
{<veral plants pretented to the focie- 
ty, ibid.—Account of a fingular pi- 
geon, 12,13 


Tranfactions of the Royal Irifh Aca- 


demy, for 1789. Scientific: Art. I. 
Experiments on the alkaline fub- 
ftances ufed in bleaching, andon the 
colouring matic: 0 vine: yafn, 13; 
Procefs tor decompofing common 
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falt, 14; Table of the quantity of 
mere atkali.in one hundred.pounds 
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af different fubftances, 15; Congi- 
fions from experiments on jeverslt 
fubjects, ibid. —If. Letter from 
Richard Kirwan, efq. on the ftrata 
of coals, 16.—III. The origin and 
theory.of the Gothic arch, ibid.— 
1V. Account ef a difeafe which, une 


tillatelysproved.fataltoa great nume 


ber of inlants in the lying-in hofpi- 
tal of Dublin, with obfervativas on 
its cantes and prevention, 16, 175 
Facts which appeared.om a compa- 
rifon of the circumftances in other 
hofpitals with thoie of Dublin, 17.— 
V. Defcription of a fteam-engine, 13. 
—V1. Ufe and defcription of a news 
invented inftrument for navigation, 
é&c. ibid.—VII. Obfervations made 
on the difappearance and re-appear- 
ance of Saturn’s ring in 1789, &c. 
ibid.—VIII. Account of two pare 
helia obferved Feb. 2¢, 1790, ibid — 
1X. Effay towards afcertaining the 
population of Ireland, 19.—X. Let- 
tre de M. Pouget a M. Kirwan, fur 
les confiderations produites par lal 
liage de l’alcool avec l'eau, ibid.— 
Polite literature: Art. I. Thoughts 
on the hiftury of alphabet-writing, 
ibid.—-II, Brief ftriétures on certain 
obfervations of lord Monboddo, re« 
{pectinyg the Greek renfes,20.—Evils 
of polythcifm on the morals of the 
heathens, ibid.— Antiquities: Art. L 
Account of a fingular cuftom at Me- 
telin, with fome conjectures on the 
antiquity of its origin, 20.—H. Ob- 
fervations on the defcription of the 
theatre of Saguntum, as given by 
the dean of Alicant, 21.~—III. Ap- 
pendix to the memoire on the thea- 
tre of Saguntum, ibid.—IV. Letter 
to the fecretary co the committee of 
antiquities, ibid.—V. Memoir re- 
{pecting the antiquities of the church 
of Killofly in the county of Ki- 
dare, ibid. 


Travelling memorandums made in 


atour upon the continent of Europe, 
253 


Trial between Henry Martin, efq. and 


John Petrie, efq. for criminal con- 
verfation with the plaintiff’s wife, 


119 
Triumphs of friendthip, the, 234 
wee Of reafon, 357 
VIEW 
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V. 
IEW (a new and diftinet) of the 
memorable action of July 27, 
1778, 357 
Vindication of the Revolution fociety 
againit the calumnies of Mr. Burke, 
349 
_ of the rights of woman, 
389 
Voyage to the South Sea, for the pur- 
- pofe af conveying the bread-fruit 





tree to the WV eft Indies, 374 
we - fur le Rhin depuis Mayence 
' jafqa’a Duffeldorf, 536 


B &! 
; Ww: 
ELSH freeholder’s thoughts on 
Y¥_ the late riotsat Birmingham, 
_ ftri@ures on the, 232 
Winter; or, Howard in the fhades, 35 
Woncers of the creation ; or contem- 


_ plations on the works of God, 237 
Works of John Whitchurft, F. R. S. 
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) Z. 
: Emindary tenures, inquiry into 
the nature of; 61 
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